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Airway legislation and railway 
R speculation at this moment excite 
extraordinary attention, and certainly 
deserve an accurate historian. 

A few years since, parliament was 
overwhelmed with schemes for the 
making of lines of railway over the 
land, and everybody that could ob- 
tain a few pounds sought to invest 
those pounds in the security of a 
railway. Had the matter rested at 
this point no great mischief could 
have occurred. The result in the 
dividend paid upon such investments 
might, and probably would, in some 
instances, have disappointed expecta- 
tion. But the actual enterprises 
would have been much fewer than 
at present: they would have been 
limited by the money actually ad- 
vanced and proposed to be employed 
by the shareholders, and the whole 
sum of enterprise would have been 
based upon the substantial foundation 
of actual capital. A very different 
state of things, however, took place ; 
and a wide and general ruin has been 
the consequence. An explanation and 
description of the extraordinary pro- 
ceedings that have been witnessed, 
and which may still be seen, will 
not only afford some amusement to 
lookers-on, but instruction to the 
community at large. 

Periodical excitements of this de- 
scription are familiar to the historian. 
The celebrated scheme of Law in 
France, and the conduct of French 
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society on that occasion, has long 
been a standing illustration of the 
wild and mad desire for speculation 
which may at times seize upon a 
whole people. Our own South Sea 
Scheme is another instance of the 
same disease ; and we have ourselves, 
in the mining projects of 1824-5, 
witnessed the same sort of national 
madness. These historical instances 
have, however, all been surpassed by 
the railway mania. The evil in this 
last case has assumed gigantic pro- 
portions, and the ruin is wider and 
will prove more disastrous than on 
any preceding occasion. There was 
in this case, to a great extent, a solid 
and rational foundation for the pro- 
posed scheme of adventure. ‘The 
object, in the first instance, sought to 
be obtained, was not only justifiable, 
but was, in fact, a great national 
benefit. ‘The means to the proposed 
end were also rational, effective, and 
easy of attainment. This ground- 
work of common sense and honest en- 
terprise, unfortunately, enabled aset of 
unscrupulous and reckless gamblers 
to rear upon it a wonderful system 
of fraud and deception, and thereby 
to cheat the unsuspecting,—to mis- 
lead and plunder the confiding and 
excited multitude whom they ad- 
dressed. 

The ruin that has now fallen on 
thousands has raised a clamour quite 
as blind as the original faith and 
expectation which have been thus 
TT 
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cruelly disappointed. Sweeping de- 
nunciations of fraud are violently 
launched against whole classes with- 
out any discrimination ; and the pub- 
lic, taking the character of indignant 
and virtuous censors, forget how much 
of the blame fairly rests on their own 
shoulders, and hiding from them- 
selves the true character of the crimes 
which they thus loudly condemn, 
are prone to forget that among the 
criminals they must themselves be 
enumerated. 

A plain exposition in general terms 
will put this painful story in its true, 
and therefore instructive, light. 

In England our area of cultivable 
soil is small, as compared with the 
millions of population who dwell 
upon and have to find subsistence 
within our boundaries. A very small 
portion, comparatively, of the whole 
population apply their strength and 
capital to the soil, leaving thus a 
very large number free to direct 
their powers and skill to producing 
other objects of man’s desires, and to 
become the manufacturers of many 
fabrics for nearly the whole of the 
human race. The return to the la- 
bour and skill thus employed is great, 
and the accumulation of wealth is 
also great. But wealth cannot lie 
idle. It perishes from the land if 
not reproduced; and he who this 
year may have won, by his successful 
enterprise and skill, large profits, and 
stored up great gains, feels all the 
more anxious to employ this wealth, 
lest he should lose the reward of his 
anxiety and labour. This is really 
the meaning of the statement that we 
hear constantly made, ‘ I want a safe 
and profitable investment for my 
money.’ This need on the part of 
Englishmen who acquire wealth must 
from day to day become greater, and 
create greater difficulty. We ought 
not, therefore, to wonder, that when 
any new plan is offered which seems 
to supply the means of satisfying this 
ever-increasing want of employment, 
men should eagerly rush to it, and 
seize with avidity the proffered mode 
of profitable investment. We must 
bear in mind that this is the chronic 
condition of the English possessor of 
capital, whether in large or in small 
amounts. 

When the successful issue of the 
scheme for making a railway from 
Liverpool to Manchester 
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manifest, an immediate wish arose in 
the minds of all who thought on the 
subject to have this means of com- 
munication adopted on the larger 
lines of road throughout the king~ 
dom. Consequently, bills were pro- 
posed in parliament in order to en- 
able parties to construct these novel 
and vast iron causeways in various 
parts of the country. 

The moment this event occurred, 
the many evils connected with the 
system began to manifest themselves. 

The enormous immediate outlay 
needed for the construction of a rail- 
way made it, in each case, a mono- 
poly. And the question naturally 
arose, Whether such a monopoly 
could be safely given to private in- 
dividuals ? Whether the State ought 
not itself to be the great railway 
proprietor and ruler? ‘To this ques- 
tion English customs and habits gave 
the answer which might have been 
expected. ‘The hatred of State inter- 
ference, the faith in private enter- 
prise and private interest which have 
in all times distinguished English- 
men—and which have in truth made 
England what she is—prevented par- 
liament and the public from viewing, 
with anything like coolness and 
steadfastness, the real merits of the 
question submitted to them. Whe- 
ther wisely or not we will not now 
stop to inquire, parliament and the 
public decided to leave all these vast 
plans for the construction of railways 
throughout the country to the wis- 
dom and honesty of private individ- 
uals, guided only by private interest. 

Justice to parliament requires 
that one thing should here be stated, 
which critics at the present moment 
are very apt to forget. Parliament 
and the Government did endeavour 
(tardily we allow, as we shall imme- 
diately shew), to bring railway en- 
terprise, and railways themselves, 
under some direct administrative 
control. The cry raised against this 
wise endeavour compelled parlia- 
ment and the Government to forego 
their intention. They who had si- 
nister interests at stake hated the 
idea of any supervision, and were 
able to persuade the unthinking and 
unsuspecting public to join them in 
imputing corruption and imbecilit 
to every person employed on behalf 
of the nation to watch over these 
undertakings, till they effected their 
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desired purpose, which was to have 
a clear field for their own nefarious 
schemes of imposition. Lord Dal- 
housie and Mr. Strutt both felt the 
force of this sinister opposition, and 
thought themselves obliged to re- 
treat before the storm which a 
well-intended attempt on the part 
of parliament and the Government 
te watch over national concerns 
for national ends had unfortunately 
brought upon their devoted heads. 
The public, be it remembered, sup- 
ported those who resisted interfer- 
ence. The public joined in and 
swelled the cry by which that inter- 
ference was utterly prevented, and 
the public must now be content to 
suffer the consequences of their most 
unwise faith in most interested ad- 
wisers. 

The first mischief connected with 
railways was perceived in the legis- 
lature itself. At this present time 
everybody is ready to believe any 
story which imputes corruption to 
parliament. Direct bribery of a 
member of either House was some 
few years since looked upon as im- 
possible. The imputation of such a 
crime would have been indignantly 
scouted in any assembly in which it 
might have been hazarded. The 
po eg at present would not 
only be listened to with favour, but 
the world would be prone to believe 
it; and even while we write, the 
House of Commons is, by means of 
a committee, inquiring into the truth, 
not of a direct assertion, but ofa side- 
wind imputation of such a crime. A 
committee of the Eastern Counties 
Railway thought fit to insinuate a 
charge of corruption. That charge 
the House of Commons wisely deter- 
mined to sift to the bottom ; and the 
result of the investigation, which has 
been forced upon the House and its 
members, has lifted the veil from 
some of the dark and unworthy 
proceedings of railway speculators, 
which may read a useful lesson to 
the world whom they so long have 
duped.* 

Of the many evils which have 
attended railway speculation, the first, 
we have said, were perceived in the 
legislature itself; and in the same 
breath we have spoken of corrup- 
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tion. It is plain that we allude 
to the conduct of certain persons 
connected with the legislature— 
conduct which we deem little ho- 
nourable to themselves, and certainly 
a great imposition on the public. 

Let us remember, that the appli- 
cation to parliament for powers to 
make a railway was of absolute ne- 
cessity. A large body of persons 
had to contribute: no one man’s 
means were adequate to perform the 
enterprise. ‘The powers sought from 
parliament were also, for the most 
part, of the same absolute necessity ; 
and the early schemes were not only 
beneficial to the country, but within 
the country’s means of accomplish- 
ment. 

One of the powers required was, 
that of going through the lands of 
persons whose estates might lie in 
the intended line of railway. This 
power had often been conceded 
before, both for roads and canals, 
and was never asked upon more ra- 
tional grounds than at present. The 
real corruption of parliament and 
those connected with it was upon 
this at once made manifest. When we 
here use the word ‘ corruption,’ we 
do not intend it in the sense of direct 
bribery; but we say, power in the 
legislature was employed to obtain, 
and that it did obtain, large sums of 
money from the applicants to par- 
liament, which. sums were to be paid, 
not for any thing of value which the 
applicants required, but to buy off 
opposition. The persons who thus 
acted may in some cases, and in the 
early instances more especially, have 
believed that their estates were about 
to be damnified, and, under the in- 
fluence of that belief, they may have 
sought compensation ; but the game 
quickly proceeded far beyond this, 
and the page in railway history which 
should disclose the parliamentary in- 
trigues connected with compensation 
would be a woful picture of English 
manners. ‘The chief men of the 
nation were the actors. What was 
done was known, and must have 
seriously lowered the whole tone of 
English morality. 

What we are about to say, we say 
really without asperity—we state 
what we believe, what we know, 





accurately given. 


* The result of that inquiry now lies before us, and shall, in its proper place, be 
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to be facts, and we use general 
terms to express specific cases. ‘There 
is no wish on our part to give un- 
necessary pain, but an exposure of 
this sort must be painful. 

When the first bill to make a rail- 
way from London to Birmingham 
was brought into parliament, a great 
majority of the public looked upon 
the whole scheme with doubt and 
aversion. The plan was new—that 
was enough to excite opposition in 
many men. It was not only new, 
but extraordinary, wonderful. The 
rate of speed promised was terrific,* 
and, consequently, not a little of 
contempt and fear entered into the 
opposition raised. But there were 
interests opposed which induced some 
persons to watch these proceedings, 
certainly with emotions of fear—of 
fear, not lest the plan should fail, 
but lest it should succeed. Among 
these were the great canal proprie- 
tors, and of these proprietors the 
richest and most powerful was a 
member of the House of Lords. 
The first bill was thrown out in 
the Lords. The sum spent in 
this first unsuccessful attempt was 
enormous, and the public are daily 

aying for that loss in the shape of 
increased fares, and the shareholders 
in the shape of decreased dividends. 
The next year another bill was pro- 

osed. The opposition in the Lords 
ad been conciliated. What does 
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‘conciliated’ mean? Boughtoff. This 
was not the case of a man whose 
land was injured directly by the 
2 of the railway through it; 
it was that of a rival, whose less 
efficient means of carriage were sup- 
a likely at once to be superseded 
y a more efficient and rapid mode 
of conveyance. This was, therefore, 
no case for compensation. Every 
high road had precisely the same 
claim as the noble proprietor’s ca- 
nals, but no one proposes to compen- 
sate the proprietors of the highway 
trusts. Their property has been de- 
stroyed, in many cases, by the new 
mode of travelling, and the publie 
has never dreamed of paying for 
that loss. Every improvement is 
attended with the same evil, and 
every proprietor of a machine, su- 
perseded by one more useful and 
effective, has just as equitable a 
claim for compensation as the noble 
proprietor of canals which were about 
to be injured by the introduction of 
railways. But the possessors of these 
machines are not peers of parliament 
—they have no means of harassing 
and opposing the inventors of the 
superior instruments which work 
them mischief, and they cannot, 
therefore, command the compensa- 
tion which a noble lord, in the case 
before us, complacently put into his 
pocket. 
The evil here was not confined to 





* The following anecdote we have often heard related by some of the actors in 


the scene. 


Before going into committee on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 











there was an anxious consultation of the lawyers and the promoters of the railway. 
The leading counsel was particularly anxious, and, if the truth must be told, was 
supposed to be not a little sceptical himself upon the wonders he had to propound 
and support. He most anxiously cautioned a celebrated engineer, who was to be 
examined, not to volunteer any statement of the exact rate at which he believed the 
carriages might run. He was, if not pressed, to content himself with fifteen miles an 
hour. When the time came, the engineer obeyed, and acted on the learned gentle- 
man’s caution. But some member of the committee, knowing the habits of scientific 
men, thought he could push the engineer into some absurdity, arising out of his 
sanguine expectations, and he therefore began to press the witness thus :— 

‘ Well, Mr. S., perhaps you could go seventeen miles an hour ?’ 

The engineer promptly replied, ‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Perhaps twenty miles might be reached ?’ 

‘ Yes, certainly.’ 

The member thought he had hooked his fish. 

‘ Twenty-five, I dare say, you do not think impossible ?’ 

‘ Certainly not impossible.’ 

* Dangerous ?” 

* Certainly not.’ 

* Now, tell me, Mr. S.,’ said the member, with something of indignation in his 
tone, ‘ will you say that you can go thirty miles >’ 

The answer was as before, ‘ Certainly.’ 

Upon which every member of the committee threw down his pen, and leaned back 
in his chair to roar with incredulous laughter. 
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the payment of this onesum. It was 
extended in various ways, and in- 
fected as with a moral pestilence all 
classes, who now began to take an 
interest in this new mode of convey- 
ance. A man of great power, sta- 
tion, and wealth, had set this bad 
example; and there was no want of 
followers in this course of unjust 
acquisition. This first case was pe- 
culiar, because it was a clear and 
naked case of buying off opposition. 
The sum was enormous which was 
offered and accepted; and the mode 
of payment at once proved that the 
noble lord’s objection to the scheme 
in the preceding year was not found- 
ed on public considerations, but was 
wholly the result of his private in- 
terests. The noble lord received, as 
the price of his forbearance, a num- 
ber of shares in the Birmingham 
railway. ‘The shares were given, 
and the bill went successfully through 
the Lords. 

For what was the noble lord paid ? 
‘We must not call this payment a 
bribe; but let us ask, and ascertain 
its precise character. 

The noble lord is born to a certain 
station. Among the attributes of 
that station is the hereditary right 
to a legislative voice in the affairs of 
the natior. This right the honour- 
able lord employed in one year 
against a certain scheme which pro- 
mised and effected at last much good 
for the nation at large. The noble 
lord so opposed this scheme, because 
he believed that it was injurious to 
his private interests—no consider- 
ation of the nublie weal directed his 
vote and his conduct. Why do we 
say this? Our answer is, because 
in the very next session of parlia- 
ment he became a larger partner in 
the scheme which he had previously 
opposed, and common sense forbids 
us to suppose that his view of the 
public interest was changed by the 
receipt of one thousand or more 
shares in the scheme itself. Here, 
then, we have a man’s conduct in 
matters of public imiport wholly 
changed, by the direct receipt, if not 
of money, yet of money’s worth; 
and what name, we ask, is the pro- 
per one for that sum when thus 
employed? A peer of parliament is 


a member of the legislature for certain 
great public purposes. The House 
of Lords exists as a branch of the 
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legislature, not to serve the per- 
sonal any ends of the peers 
themselves, but for the purpose of 
maintaining and promoting the na- 
tional interests. But this noble 
lord took advantage of his peculiar 
and exclusive position, to forward 
his own ends—and those ends he 
did accomplish in his character of a 
peer of parliament—and the end 
was the receipt of an enormous sum 
of money. 

The result was as remarkable as 
the means employed. The opposi- 
tion of the noble lord was not con- 
fined to his own single vote. He 
had noble friends, and these noble 
friends listened to his statements, and 
gave him the assistance of their votes. 
We should like much to have heard 
his arguments during the first year, 
and to have then listened to his state- 
ments in the next year, when the bill 
re-appeared in the House of Lords. 
The noble lord, on the first occasion, 
felt his own interests in danger —his 
canal property was, as he thought, 
likely to be depreciated (which, in a 
parenthesis, we may say it has not 
been) ; but so believing, he applies 
to various noble friends. He tells 
them his tale. He states openly, 
that his opposition arises from the 
view he takes of the effect of the 
railway upon his canals. He, no 
doubt, added, ‘ This my private loss 
is not compensated by any public 
advantage. The railway, we are 
certain, was decried ; its promoters 
were called projectors, enthusiasts, 
scheming jobbers, and a hundred 
other hard names. His friends lis- 
tened. They said, ‘Lord So-and-so 
wishes me to oppose this bill, and I 
will do so because he asks me.’ 
Many of his friends, simply from 
friendship, voted against the mea- 
sure—some because the noble lord 
was powerful—some probably from 
conviction. By these means a majo- 
rity was obtained, and the bill was 
negatived. When the next year 
came, the noble lord’s note was 
changed ; and he being changed, the 
noble lords who, in the year preced- 
ing, had yielded to his solicitation, 
turned as rapidly as the noble lord 
himself, without having the same 
substantial reason for change, and 
the bill succeeded. Shall we be per- 
mitted to accuse these noble legisla- 
tors of levity at the least? May we 
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not say, that their conception of the 
duties and responsibilities of their 
high calling is in nothing noble or 
exalted? ‘They seemed to think 
only of the caprice or the interest of 
one of their own friends, one of their 
own order; and were ready to sacri- 
fice, and they did sacrifice, the na- 
tional weal to the blind view which 
the noble lord took of his own pri- 
vate money-interest. Here was no 
pretium affectionis—no domain was 
mvaded—no long-cherished home, 
with its beauty and its privacy, en- 
dangered—no fields cut in two—no 
farms destroyed—no homesteads put 
into jeopardy. The noble proprietor 
of canals fancied that a new, cheap, 
and efficient mode of conveyance 
was about to be introduced. He be- 
lieved that the public, taking advan- 
tage of this great benefit, would send 
their goods by railway instead of 
canal: that they would do this be- 
cause it was for their interest to do 
so, and thus his own income derived 
from canal traffic would be dimi- 
nished. He feared that he would 
be a loser because of the public ad- 
vantage, and on this narrow ground 
he and his friends based their oppo- 
sition to a measure which promised a 
great public good ; and they were in 
the end driven from their position 
by the receipt of a large amount of 
property. In the evening they had 
their colours flying, their guns load- 
ed, the gates of their lofty citadel 
firmly closed, and they threatened 
destruction to the advancing invader. 
In the night an envoy stole up to 
the gate, and having asked to see the 
heroic and patriotic governor, was 
admitted to asecret conference. That 
envoy, when thus admitted, was seen 
to hold carefully in his portfolio 
certain cabalistic papers, representing 
money. When he departed after 
his conference, that portfolio and its 
contents were in the governor's pos- 
session. And then, when again the 
morning rose, a new sight was seen. 
The colours were hauled down, the 
guns were spiked, the gates were 
thrown open, and the governor join- 
ed the ranks of the invaders and 
took a command in their army. We 
must leave the world to affix the 
proper epithets to the deeds of that 
secret envoy, and of the governor 
whose conduct was thus suddenly 
changed. And let no one say the 
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comparison is unfair, or the sup- 
posed dereliction of duty not iden- 
tical. In both cases a public duty is 
in question—in both cases a sum of 
money is supposed to lead to a de- 
sertion of it. In the one case there 
are few epithets of scorn, indignation, 
and obloquy that would not attach 
to the other dereliction. We fairly 
own we can discover no circumstance 
which distinguishes the one from the 
other. 

The example thus set by the noble 
lord has been steadily followed up to 
the present hour. Every man who, 
in either house of parliament, pos- 
sessed any influence, has been soli- 
cited to employ it to aid the private 
interests of parties opposing or sup- 
porting railway bills. This canvass- 
ing was incessant, unblushing, and 
most pernicious; and the objects 
sought to be attained would, if pro- 
perly recorded, form a most instruc- 
tive and amusing library. Some ex- 
amples suggest themselves to our 
recollection. 

The estate ofa noble lord lay near 
to a proposed line of railway. On 
this estate he had a very beautiful 
house—one of the show-places of the 
county. That he should desire to 
keep its beauties safe from invasion 
did not surprise any body; and he 
found sympathising listeners in the 
committees of both houses of parlia- 
ment, in which his opposition to the 
bill was strong and uncompromising. 
The promoters of the bill easel 
that the proposed line of railway 
passed the house at a distance of six 
miles—that the high road passed 
much nearer to the noble lord's 
dwelling, lying, in fact, between the 
railroad and the house. At the spot 
also nearest to the house there was 
a tunnel, so that any unsightliness 
seemed impossible. None of these 
statements had the least effect upon 
the noble proprietor. His love for the 
mansion of his ancestors was sensitive 
and fearful, and would not permit 
him to suffer so cruel an invasion 
upon its rural and secluded beauties. 
The last argument was now em- 
an hg — love, even for an ancestral 

ouse, can be measured in money; 
and the noble lord’s opposition was 
bought off for twenty-eight thousand 
pounds, to be paid when the railway 
reached the domain of the noble 
opposer. This sum was promised by 
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the company as.a compensation for 
the loss which the noble owner of 
the estate would incur if the railway 
were constructed according to the 
bill which eventually passed through 
both houses. As time wore on, the 
railway company found their funds 
run short, and become inadequate to 
the performance of their intended 
works; they therefore determined 
to stop short at a particular portion 
of their line, long before they reached 
the estate of the noble lord who had 
so violently opposed their bill, and 
whose aid they felt themselves sure 
of obtaining for their second bill, by 
which they sought to be released 
from the obligation of constructing 
the line which had been so ob- 
noxious to him formerly. What was 
their surprise at finding this very 
lord their chief opponent, now when 
they wished no longer to make the 
line against which he had so loudly 
declaimed! Vain was every allu- 
sion to his former arguments; the 
beauties of his old loved mansion 
no longer affected him. ‘The only 
beauty which now touched his 
heart was the twenty-eight thousand 
unds. 

Could anything more plainly prove 
that this man’s affection for his hems 
was, in the first instance, a mere pre- 
text for extorting money ; which pre- 
text the noble lord was enabled suc- 
cessfully to employ, because he was 
a peer of parliament? The canvassing 
upon this occasion was incessant — 
the members of both houses were 
assailed by the noble lord’s circulars. 
He was as pertinacious in his oppo- 
sition to the second as to the first bill 
— hoping, doubtless, in both cases to 
win the same rich reward. His friends 
in the first case not unnaturally lis- 
tened to him, and felt no repugnance 
to making the railway company pay 
their colleague, as they termed it, 
‘handsomely.’ ‘This notion of making 
the company pay was blindly enter- 
tained, and thought rather a good 
thing —a fair joke. The company! 
Who cared for the company? Thus 
reasoned the members of both houses, 
entirely forgetting that the public in 
the end would have to pay for every 
thing ; and that the expenses of the 
company, necessary and unnecessary, 
would all be reimbursed by the pub- 
lie eventually in the shape of in- 
creased fares; that these expenses, 
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imposed on the company unjustly 
and only to satisfy individual eupi- 
dity, fall on those who are by their 
avocations compelled to employ the 
railway ; that every passenger who 
might travel for fifteen shillings 
where he now pays a pound, had it 
not been that powerful legislators 
obtained unfairly from the company 
large sums of money, has a right to 
complain and accuse parliament of 
injustice and want of care; and that 
every farmer, who would have his 
produce and his manures carried by 
rail were it not for the high fares 
which take away all his profit, has 
also the same right to accuse parlia- 
ment of injustice. Had the great in- 
terests of the community been pro- 

rly looked after, these means of 
individual gain would not have ex- 
isted. ‘The pressure of these interests 
was, however, too powerful to be 
resisted by individual members. A 
government alone could have with- 
stood them—a government strong 
by its ability and its superiority to 
all accusations of corruption. Unfor- 
tunately, this ability and this courage 
were wanting in the day of our need, 
and we are now paying for the inef- 
and mental 
weakness, of our rulers. 

The ramifications of this class of 
evils deserves to be carefully traced. 
Parliamentary expenses have now 
become a bye-word and a .eproach. 
The present distress of railway share- 
holders induces them to look back 
with regret to those haleyon days 
for railway projectors, and to for- 
get how far they themselves were 
participant of the profitable mischiet 
which they now grieve over and 
abuse. 

We have already said, that when 
pee was first called upon to 
egislate for railways, the reigning 
feeling both in parliament and the 
public was opposed to these enter- 
prises. The projectors had up-hill 
work at this period, not in opposing 
rival lines, but in conquering parlia- 
mentary prejudice. Every proprietor 
of land, therefore, who came with a 
story of injury done to his farm, his 
homestead, his trees, his crops, and 
a long list of et ceteras, was favour- 
ably heard, and every advantage that 
could be conferred on him was freely 
and eagerly granted by committees 
of both houses. The line of rail- 
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way was, without any compunction, 
turned aside; bridges were required 
to be built, tunnels to be constructed, 
ornamental works to be erected, at a 
lavish cost, and with a reckless ex- 
penditure. The observation was in 
all cases the same, —‘ Let the com- 
pany pay. They come to ask of par- 
iament great privileges, and we have 
a right to make them pay for the 
same.’ The projectors saw that by 
means of a railway they really ob- 
tained a monopoly, and that, there- 
fore, so long as that monopoly ex- 
isted, the money which committees 
wrung from them to satisfy indivi- 
dual whims and individual cupidity 
could be, and would be, imposed as a 
tax on the public. These projectors, 
therefore, were not backward in the 
way of promise, in the hope of gain- 
ing their desired end of a monopoly. 
Take, for example, the instance of 
the London and Birmingham Rail- 
way. If this railway were once con- 
structed, it was evident that all tra- 
velling by coach and post would 
be utterly impossible. The railway 
having swept from its path every 
rival mode of conveyance, would 


have the public completely at its 


mercy, and could impose, in effect, 
what fares it chose. They, therefore, 
were not niggard in their ent 
to those abeaet with = om 
venient and obstructing opposition. 
‘Taking advantage of the cupidity of 
certain individuals, they gave them 
large sums not only to buy off oppo- 
sition, but by this side-wind to gain 
an The provisions of their 
bills came to be considered with fa- 
vour when the hungry opposition 
had been satisfied. The vigilance of 
parliament was lulled to sleep, and 
the public eventually paid for all. 
In place of this mode of proceed- 
ing, a provident Government would 
at once have interfered. It would 
have ascertained, in the first place, 
whether such a mode of conveyance 
was feasible. The experiment be- 
tween Liverpool and Manchester 
fully answered that question. That 
experiment as completely answered 
another, viz. Would this be really a 
cheaper, and, all things considered, a 
more efficient conveyance? It was 
now proved that both goods and 
ngers, and more especially the 
tter, could be carried more rapidly, 
more cheaply, and more safely, than 
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by the old mode; the degree of 
cheapness, however, would greatly 
depend upon the money necessa 
for the construction of the line. The 
Government would, therefore, if pro- 
vident, have proceeded directly to 
the estimate of the expense, and it 
would have classified the items of 
expense into certain very significant 
orders. The first order of items of 
expense would be what we may call 
the natural expense—that which arose 
from the physical difficulties of the 
undertaking. The next, that which 
we may call social expense — that 
which arose not from conquering the 
natural and,physical difficulties of 
the undertaking, but were created by 
the various difficulties which social 
relations threw in the way of the 
——— The Government would, 
ad they been endowed with proper 
forethought, have clearly ascertained 
for themselves what these difficulties 
really and necessarily were. At the 
present moment we are considering 
only such matters as relate to the 
construction of the railway, not its 
after-management and government. 
Now, as respected the social difficul- 
ties attendant on the construction, 
the first in importance would have 
been seen to be the determining what 
rights of individuals were to be con- 
sidered, and who could justly demand 
compensation for injury done to them 
by this new scheme of conveyance. 
Out of this class the Government 
would at once have struck all rivals 
—the proprietors of canals and roads, 
carriers of goods, coach proprietors, 
innkeepers, possessors of post-horses, 
&e.; the injury done to all these 
should by the Government and the 
Legislature have been carefully esti- 
mated, and the saving and advantage 
to be derived from the railways also 
as carefully and completely ascer- 
tained and appreciated. ‘The two 
ought to have been compared, and if 
the proposed good in the opinion of 
parliament predominated over the 
probable loss, then the legislature 
should have resolved to construct the 
railway; and this estimate having 
been once made, by one large gene- 
ral and es inquiry, the 
question ought to have been deemed 
settled, and ought not at any time 
after to have been raised, or listened 
on ty the committees on the several 
8. 
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Having thus decided who could not 
demand ee then should 
have come the question, Who are 
to receive compensation, and how is 
that to be settled ? 

One thing is certain, they who had 
a right to such compensation ought 
not to have been permitted to em- 
ploy parliamentary obstruction as the 
means of obtaining it; and yet no- 
thing was more common than this 
sort of observation, — ‘So-and-So 
says, that unless we promise to give 
him such a sum he will oppose our 
bill, and get his friends to oppose it ;’ 
and the question that the projectors 
asked themselves in such cases was, 
—‘Is it worth our while to buy off 
his opposition at this sum?’ and the 
answer materially depended upon the 
parliamentary influence of the per- 
son seeking compensation. The ac- 
tual value of the property injured 
was almost the last thing considered ; 
and instances, many and glaring, can 
be adduced, in which hundreds of 
thousands have been paid in sup- 
posed compensation for injury, which 
could not as injury have been esti- 
mated at more than a few thousands. 
In some cases no injury whatever 
was incurred. 

The Government and Legislature 
having carefully determined, once 
for all, what injury should be com- 
pensated, ought to have created a 
tribunal to determine the amount 
sustained, and have confined these 
parties to the narrow ground of 
proving, first, that they came within 
the class of persons to be compen- 
sated, and next, the amount of the 
injury ; but this ought in no way to 
have given these persons the power 
of obstruction. 

Having determined that a rail- 
way should be made between any 
two points, the line to be actually 
pursued would come next to be 
settled. For the present, we leave 
out of consideration all rival lines, 
and the abominations to which such 
rivalry gave rise. This fruitful sub- 
ject will form a chapter of itself; 
and not the least instructive of this 
strange episode in English history. 
Let us for the present confine our- 
selves to the consideration of what a 
provident Government would have 
done. 

We have decided who are not, and 
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we have also decided who are, to be 
compensated ; and the mode of ascer- 
taining the amount of loss in each 
case. We have now to decide upon 
the actual course the line is to pursue. 

A line between any two points, 
which should pursue the best natural 
course, would probably—we may al- 
most say, certainly—run close to, 
perhaps through some favourite spot 
—some loved home—some cherished 
property, and thereby do injury 
either to the feelings or the fortunes 
of individuals, There are two modes 
of proceeding under such circum- 
stances: either a deviation may be 
determined on, or the line being 
maintained in its naturally most eli- 
- course, the injury done must 

estimated. Ifthe first course be 
adopted, there is no injury done, and 
no compensation required; if the 
second course be chosen, then the 
individual falls into the class of per- 
sons to be compensated, and he goes 
before the regular tribunal. The 
railway projectors should have been 
bound to pay this compensation when 
the amount was ascertained, and this 
amount the proper tribunal would 
have decided. But none of these 
circumstances ought to have been 
allowed to increase the difficulties, 
and thereby the expense, of the un- 
dertaking, and thus to inflict a tax 
on the public. This was, however, 
not the course pursued, as the fol- 
lowing instance will prove :—A rail- 
way passed near to the domain of a 
member of parliament; no injury 
was really done to the estate. On 
the contrary, great benefit was con- 
ferred on the owner, by giving him 
an easy, cheap, and rapid means of 
communication with the metropolis ; 
and nothing was built or done which 
either affected the beauty or other- 
wise lessened the value of the estate. 
The proprietor, nevertheless, took 
advantage of his position as a mem- 
ber of parliament to create the dread 
of opposition, and by his influence 
he really turned the line of railway 
aside, so as to make it avoid his es- 
tate ; and this deviation would have 
cost the projectors the sum of sizty 
thousand pounds. Now it so happened 
that the home of the opposing mem- 
ber of parliament who had insisted 
on this costly deference to his pecu- 
liar feelings respecting his estate was 
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afflicted with the dry rot, and threat- 
ened every hour to fall upon its 
owner's head. To pull down and re- 
build this house would require a sum 
of thirty thousand pounds. ‘The idea 
of a compromise, beneficial to both 
parties, suggested itself to those im- 
mediately concerned. If the railway 
company rebuilt the house, or paid 
30,0001. to the owner of the estate, 
and were allowed to pursue their 
original line, it was clear that they 
would be 30,0002. the richer, as 
the enforced deviation would cost 
60,000/.: and on the other hand, the 
owner of the estate would obtain a 
secure house, or receive 30,000/. in 
money. The proposed bargain was 
struck, and 30,000/. were paid by the 
company. ‘ How can you live in that 
house,’ said some friend to him, after- 
wards, ‘ with the railroad coming so 
near ?’ ‘ Had it not done so,’ was the 
reply, ‘I could not have lived in it 
at all.’ This was really a mild ex- 
ample of the mischief —though in 
this case the extent of the evil is not 
to be measured by the mere payment 
of the 30,0007. The unfortunate rail- 
way had been subjected to a grievous, 


vexatious, and _—— parliamen- 


tary opposition. The peculiar position 
of the legislator had been employed 
to force the costly deviation upon the 
unwilling projectors, and then when 
a cost of 60,000/. had been appa- 
rently irrevocably fixed upon them, 
that pretence which had persuaded 
parliament to listen to the senti- 
mental landowner was wholly for- 
gotten, and the enormous tax of 
30,0001. was fastened on the public, 
and wrung, in the first instance, from 
the-projectors. They were glad to 
pay this sum, but surely it was the 
duty of parliament to have looked 
originally to this matter. We may 
be sure that the owner did not re- 
ceive less than pretium affectionis 
when he accepted 30,000/.; yet 

liament was ready to enforce, and 
d enforce, an expense of double 
that sum on the company. They 
willingly listened to the exaggerated 
complaints and the coloured state- 
ments of this injured landowner, and 
in their sympathy with their bro- 
ther-member forgot their duty to 
the public. Besides this sum thus 
directly paid down, all the land 
taken from the estate was amply— 
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more than amply — paid for ; so that 
the making of this railway, which 
was said by this proprietor to be to 
him a grievous injury, saved him in 
fact from destruction. But let us 
ask, Was not the public in this case 
unjustly treated ? A permanent tax 
has, in this one instance, been inflicted 
on every one who uses that railway, 
the amount being measured by the 
annual interest accruing from 30,0002, 
This expense has been unnecessarily 
added to those which were of abso- 
lute necessity—those which could 
not be avoided. And this is but 
one, and really a small item, of this 
so imposed unnecessary expense. 

We are now confining our con- 
siderations to the difficulties and ex- 
pense thrown upon the railway pro- 
jectors by parties interested in the 
property through which the railway 
was to pass, and we cannot avoid the 
conclusion that parliament wilfull 
shut its eyes to the mode in which 
these parties were used by those 
who were really the proprietors of 
rival means of conveyance, to op- 
pose, and, if possible, to defeat those 
most useful projects. A proprietor 
of land of one half-acre through 
which the railway passed was per- 
mitted, in each case, to argue the 
whole question of the propriety and 
wisdom of the measure itself. This 
was done by opposing the preamble 
of the bill, and the pretence was that 
the proprietor of this half-acre had 
a right to adduce every possible rea- 
son against this bill, in order to 
ward off from his estate the injury 
that was about, as he said, to be in- 
flicted on it by the railway passing 
over his wretched half-acre. But 
some one not skilled in railway le- 
gislation may say, Surely a man 
would not incur such trouble and 
expense for half-an-acre of land un- 
less that half-acre were of extraor- 
dinary value! Thisis true, but some 
other person, deeply interested in 
arresting the whole project, might, 
and often did, use this proprietor, in 
order to gain what they called a lo- 
cus standi ; and he then sent counsel, 
and agents, and witnesses, into the 
committee-room, pretending to be 
the counsel, agents, and witnesses, of 
the landowner, though they were in 
reality acting for the rival proprie- 
tors, either of a projected railway or 
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of some conveyance business, and 
were known to be so to every person 
in the committee-room, from the 
chairman down to the door-keeper. 
And in twenty rooms on the same 
day the same questions were raised, 
the same arguments enforced, the 
same sort of evidence was given, to 
shew that all railways were unwise 
projects, and that the particular one 
to be considered in the particular room 
was more especially mischievous. 
Thus enormous and most unneces- 
sary — was entailed on each 
undertaking. This expense was the 
result of want of forethought in the 
Government and Parliament. It was, 
and is, the fashion to blame every 
body rather than Parliament. The 
lawyers who were made rich by this 
mischievous litigation, the rivals who 
made these committee-rooms their 
field of battle, the engineers and 
agents who organised the opposition, 
the ignorant and opposing landed 
proprietors, all have in turn incurred 
the public anathema for these pro- 
ceedings. But blame does not pro- 


perly attach to these parties—they 


pursued what they considered their 
own interest. ‘They were not, ex- 
cept in the case of members of the 
legislature, called to consider any 
thing else. And ifin this pursuit of 
their own individual weal they in- 
jured the public, the fault ought to 
be imputed to parliament, which per- 
mitted them thus mischievously to 
employ the forms of parliament. 
We do not mean by this to justify 
the unworthy proceedings which so 
often occurred in the support and 
opposition of these projects— pro- 
ceedings which we are about to de- 
scribe, and to hold up for public 
animadversion. But at this point we 
simply insist upon the necessity of 
imposing upon parliament the re- 
sponsibility arising from having per- 
mitted the portentous growth of mis- 
chief to which these proceedings gave 
birth. Had parliament possessed 
the courage and ability which the 
peculiar difficulties required, we 
should not now have to lament the 
extraordinary distress of which so 
many unfortunately have reason to 
complain. 

For some years, however, the 
really injured and oppressed party 
was that of the railway projectors, 
and through them the public. Every 
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landed proprietor that could pretend 
to a claim was pretty certain of suc- 
cess when he thought fit to advance 
it upon the projectors of a railway. 
Juries as well as parliament favoured 
every body at the expense of the 
companies, and it seemed almost im- 
possible to devise a rate of compensa- 
tion which should appear unjust and 
extravagant in the eyes of those on 
whom the law had cast the duty of 
ascettaining what, in each case, was a 
fair remuneration for property either 
taken or injured. All this time the 
proposals of the railway projectors 
were generally rational, and they af- 
forded to many thrifty possessors of 
capital an attractive, because safe 
and well-paying, mode of investment. 

Neither the Government nor Par- 
liament perceived the importance of 
this new mode of conveyance; nei- 
ther was there devised any digested 
and carefully-prepared plan, either 
for the formation of the lines them- 
selves, or the manner of conducting 
and governing them after they should 
be constructed. No thought had 
been bestowed on the question, What 
should be the extent and nature 
of the Government interference ? 
when the companies first applied for 
powers to construct the lines. The 
bills were passed after a good deal of 
squabbling, but without any serious 
consideration, either by Government 
or by Parliament, of the really im- 
portant questions connected with the 
subject. When by degrees the im- 
portance of the charge was perceived, 
in consequence of the number of ap- 
en for powers to make new 

ines, parliament appeared committed 

by acts already passed, and timid 
politicians did not like to acknow- 
ledge themselves in error, or to re- 
trace their steps. The desires of the 
public outstripped the slow motions 
of the legislature. Scheme after 
scheme was proposed, and a rush of 
sinister interests overwhelmed both 
the Government and Parliament. 

It was at this moment that the ad- 
ministration and parliament did make 
an attempt, to which we have al- 
ready alluded, to stem the torrent, 
which had been most unwisely al- 
lowed to accumulate and press upon 
the legislature. Up to this point all 
had been negligence and ignorance 
on the part of the constituted au- 
thorities, and for this negligence they 
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who had been in power during this 
eventful period ought to be held re- 
sponsible ; and in so far as the evil 
had been allowed to gather force, 
and to become predominant, they in 
power at the time are responsible 
also. But now the public itself 
comes in for a large share of blame. 
‘The Government made an attempt 
to check the mischief. The mem- 
bers of the Government, unfortu- 
nately, wanted the courage necessary 
to enable them to persevere in the 
wise course they had so tardily 
adopted. They were terrified by 
the clamour raised in parliament and 
out of doors by the sinister interests 
concerned. They trembled when 
they heard imputations of corrup- 
tion, freely indulged in by the stock- 
jobbers, against those who had been 
deputed to watch over and report 
= railway projectors. ‘The hope 
of gain blinded the publie; the 
quiet and thrifty possessor of real 
capital was thrust aside by the spe- 
culator in shares. Investment of ac- 
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quired capital was no longer the 
great end in view—the actual con- 
struction of lines was no longer the 
real motive of the fierce and wild 
contests which now followed. And 
just when the Government was most 
needed, the Government and Par- 
liament shrank from their duty, and, 
under the terror inspired by the un- 
scrupulous ruffians who now took 
possession, they retired, and left the 
field open to their machinations, 
trusting to the nature of things to 
bring the sharp remedy of distress 
and ruin to the mighty evil, whose 
proportions and powers were far too 
great for their puny strength to cope 
with. 

The second chapter of our rapid 
history will describe the scenes which 
now occurred in parliament, in the 
mercantile world, in the homes of all 
of us. A wilder madness, a more 
fierce and virulent fever, never before 
possessed the public mind. We are 
now suffering all the terrible results 
of a sweeping reaction. 


THE MACEDONIAN AND THE ENGLISH CAMPAIGNS 
IN THE PUNJAUB. 


= and once only, before our 
own recent wars against the Sikhs, 
has the country of th 

which finally blend in the Indus, 
witnessed a struggle for supremacy 
between its native soldiery and the 
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armies of an European power. Ma- 
cedonia preceded England in the 
conquest of the Punjaub, or, as the 
Greeks called it by a name expressive 
of the same meaning as the Oriental 
word, the Pentepotamia. But during 
the interval of more than two thou- 
sand years, which have passed away 
since the last garrison of the Mace- 
donians abandoned their Indian pro- 
vince, to the present advance of our 
regiments over the old battle-fields 
of Alexander, no sceptre save that of 
Asiatics has ruled this territory, no 
swords save those of Asiatics have 
striven for lordship over it. Not 
that the Punjaub has been a chosen 
abode of peace and quietness. It has 
rather been a favourite arena, in 
which the fiery spirits of the East 


have fought out their quarrels. 
Mahmud the Ghaznevide, Zenghis 
Khan, Tamerlane, and Nadir Shah, 
are among the conquerors by whom in 
succession it has been overrun and 
temporarily subdued. Nor is Run- 
jeet Singh, who founded, and so long 
maintained, an united and powerful 
empire between the Indus and the 
Sutlej, unworthy to be classed with 
those great masters of Oriental war- 
fare. But when we look for Euro- 
pean names in the list of the 
conquerors of Northern India, we 
pass at once from Alexander, Cra- 
terus, Seleucus, and their classic 
comrades, to MHardinge, Gough, 
Whish, Gilbert, Edwardes, and the 
other gallant leaders of our present 
Anglo-Indian army. 

From contemplating the ancient 
art of war in its full excellence, we 
turn instantaneously to watch the 
tactics of our fellow - countrymen, 
and the operation of the present 
military system. The transition is 
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immediate from the bristling spears 
of the phalanx which King Philip 
trained, to the modern sabre and the 
bayonet ; from the bow, the javelin, 
and the catapult, to the musket, the 
rifle, and the artillery in the fearful 

rfection of destructiveness, to which 

nglish skill has now brought that 
arm of war. 

The Macedonian conquest of the 
Punjaub was short-lived and inef- 
fective, compared with the dominion 
which we have gradually founded in 
other provinces of India, and now 
find ourselves compelled to establish 
in the Punjaub itself. One, indeed, 
of Alexander's generals and successors 
revisited the banks of the Indus, and 
is said to have carried the Mace- 
donian arms as far as the Ganges. 
But Seleucus soon perceived the im- 
possibility or the impolicy of re- 
taining acquisitions so distant from 
the seat of hisempire. He concluded 
a treaty of peace and alliance with 
the celebrated Indian king, Chandra- 

uptra, as he is styled in the Sanscrit 

istories, or Sandracottus, as the 
Greek writerstermed him. Seleucus 
gave up to him, not only his con- 
quests in the modern province of 
Delhi, but also the whole of the 
Punjaub ; and about three hundred 
years before the Christian era Mace- 
donia finally relinquished her bold 
grasp upon Northern. Hindostan. 
Lhe Romans sometimes boasted of 
Indian triumphs; but their eagles 
never penetrated further than into 
Arabia, which their poets and ora- 
tors, by a convenient geographical 
generalisation, assumed to be part of 
India. Napoleon and his temporary 
friend, the Russian Alexander, are 
known to have studied earnestly the 
royal road to Eastern conquest, which 
the great Alexander of antiquity 
opened ; but the classic track of in- 
vasion from the Heilespont to Hin- 
dustan has never yet been retrodden : 
our own path to the subjugation of 
the Punjaub has been from a di- 
rectly opposite direction; and it 
almost seems to be our destiny to 
reverse the Macedonian’s career, and 
to conquer back our way from India 
to Europe as he conquered his from 
Europe to India. 

Our first campaign against the 
Sikhs was fought chietly on our own 
territory, on the left bank of the 
river Sutlej, and to the east of the 
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scenes of Alexander's Indian achieve- 
ments. But this second war, which 
the military anarchs of Runject’s 
soldiery have forced on us during 
the last eight months, has brought 
our troops along the banks of the 
Indus, the Hydaspes, aud the Ace- 
sines (the western three of the five 
rivers), and exactly on the localities 
of the principal events of the Mace- 
donian invasion. We have fought a 
pitched battle on the very spot where 
Alexander gained his decisive victory 
over the Indian sovereign of the 
larger portion of the Punjaub. We 
have captured, after a long and 
arduous siege, the very city which 
Alexander besieged and took after a 
desperate resistance, and in storming 
which he nearly sacrificed his life. 
It may be added, that in the garri- 
son of Moultan we encountered 
bravery worthy of the Malli of old; 
and that Shere Singh, who com- 
manded against us on the Hydaspes, 
displayed throughout the campaign 
a degree of military skill, that King 
Porus might have been proud of, 
however inferior in other respects 
the Sikh leader may be to the re- 
nowned adversary of Philip’s son. 

While the struggles and achieve- 
ments of our brave countrymen in 
these classic regions are still fresh in 
the memory, the parallel portion of 
the old narrative, which Arrian com- 
piled from the military memoirs of 
two of Alexander's officers, possesses 
peculiar attraction. Nor is the com- 
parison a mere matter of literary 
amusement. Nowithstanding the 
changes in the machinery of de- 
struction, the principles of war con- 
tinue to be the same. Napoleon, in 
his Memoirs dictated at St. Helena, 
names eight generals whose tactics 
the modern commander should make 
the subject of unremitting study, so 
as to model his conduct by theirs. 
Three of the eight are generals of the 
ancient world; one being a Greek, 
one a Carthaginian, and one a Ro- 
man. Napoleon says :— 


The principles of war are those which 
have regulated the conduct of those 
greatest generals whose noble deeds 
history has handed down to us,—Alex- 
ander, Hannibal, Cesar, Gustavus 
Adolphus, Turenne, Prince Eugéne, 
Frederick the Great The princi- 
ples of Caesar were the same as those of 
Alexander and Hannibal: the concen- 
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tration of his forces—to expose no vul- 
nerable point — to move with rapidity 
upon important places—to have recourse 
to moral means to the reputation of his 
arms, and to political means, also, to 
preserve the fidelity of his allies, and 
keep the conquered people in subjection. 

In the seven years that preceded 
Alexander's invasion of India, he had 
effectually subdued the countries that 
compose the modern Turkey in Asia, 
Persia, Egypt, and Bokhara. He 
resolved next to extend his conquests 
to the shores of the Indian Ocean; 
his maxim being that ‘the toils of a 
hero should be limited only by the 
failure of objects worthy of them; 
and the bounds which he designed 
for his empire were to be those 
which God had made the bounds of 
the earth.’* 

It is just, also, to believe, that no- 
bler purposes than those of mere mi- 
litary ambition combined in urging 
him on to campaigns beyond the 
mountain barriers of Bokhara. Com- 
prehensive schemes of commerce and 
general civilisation distinguish him 
from the vulgar herd of conquerors. 
At the very time when he founded 
Alexandria in Egypt, his genius may 
have contemplated the annexation 
of India to his empire; and he may 
have foreseen the channel of com- 
munication by the Red Sea and the 
Nile, for the traffic which was to 
connect India with Europe, and for 
which the city of his creation was to 
become the chosen emporium. 

The winter of the year 328 nB.c. 
was passed by Alexander in Bactria, 
near the city now called Balkh ; and 
here he diligently collected and or- 
ganised his forces for his Indian enter- 
prise. He had caused large numbers 
of the hardiest races of his new Asiatic 
subjects to be carefully trained and 
equipped in the European discipline 
and arms:} thus puns us in 
the policy by which we have been 
enabled to raise out of our Oriental 
possessions a numerous, a brave, 
and an eminently loyal native army. 
He also summoned large bodies of 
irregular horse from the warlike 
tribes of Central Asia, which he had 
forced to acknowledge his supremacy. 
His European infantry and er 
formed the pith of his army, whic 
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is reckoned altogether to have been 
about 120,000 strong. It is curious 
to read of the reform which Alex- 
ander introduced in the baggage de- 
partment at this period, and how he 
personally set the example of getting 
rid of all superfluous luxuries. Sir 
Charles Napier has a high authority 
for the sumptuary laws which he 
has recently advocated in the ma- 
nagement of Indian armies, so as to 
prevent them from being ‘ cumbrous 
and awkward in movement.’ { 

The winter in the elevated region 
of Balkh is long and severe; and it 
was not until the spring was con- 
siderably advanced that the moun- 
tain roads from Bactria across the 
Hindoo Koosh, into the western parts 
of Caubul, were practicable for so 
large an army. And when the pas- 
sage was effected, Alexander, instead 
of wheeling to the left and attempt- 
ing to penetrate at once into India 
through the north-eastern extremity 
of the Caubul territory, resolved first 
to secure his rear by a thorough 
conquest of the country of the mo- 
dern Affghans ; a country abounding 
then, as now, in fierce and warlike 
tribes, which it would have been in 
the highest degree imprudent to leave 
unsubdued behind him. 

Alexander's campaign in Affghan- 
istan, which occupied about the 
months of April and May, 327 s.c., 
has an interest for English readers ; 
but the subject is a painful one. 
The successful inroad of General 
Pollock's force into that country in 
1842 has no more effaced the sor- 
row and shame of England for our 
unsuccessful invasion, and the de- 
struction of Elphinstone’s army, than 
the transient victories of Ventidius 
effaced from the minds of the Ro- 
mans their sense of the disaster 
and disgrace which their country 
underwent, when Crassus and his 
legions were slaughtered by the Par- 
thians. Passing, therefore, over the 
details of the marches and battles by 
which the Macedonians accomplished 
a task which has baffled us, we re- 
sume our survey of Alexander’s ope- 
rations at Peucaleotis, the modern 
Attock, where, early in June, 327 
B.c. he reunited the various columns 
of his army, which had been engaged 


* His address to his army during the Indian campaign, in Arrian, lib. y. sec. 26. 


+ Plutarch, Vit. Alex. M. sec. 57. 
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in the conquest of southern and cen- 
tral Affghanistan, and which now 
marched up to Attock through the 
Bolan and Ghuree Passes, and along 
the right bank of the river Indus. 
Attock has in all ages been the 
usual place for crossing the Indus 
between the Caubul country and the 
Punjaub. But before passing the 
river, Alexander turned back and 
captured first Embolima, a city on 
the site of the modern Peshawur, 
and then the rock Aornos, which 
seems clearly to have been a hill- 
fortress commanding the celebrated 
Khyber Pass.* 

Having thus carefully and scienti- 
fically secured the base of his opera- 
tions, the Macedonian general crossed 
the Indus with his army at the very 
spot where our victorious troops 
hurried across that river on the 17th 
of last March, in pursuit of the 
Affghan auxiliaries of Shere Singh. 
The petty sovereign of the district 
immediately eastward of the Indus 
had eagerly sought Alexander's fa- 
vour, and became his submissive 
ally before the Macedonian arms had 
appeared upon the other bank. But 
eastward of the second of the Five 
Rivers, which was called by the 
Greeks the Hydaspes, and now is 
named the Jhelum, a powerful and 
high-spirited monarch, whose ambi- 
tion was the dread of his Indian 
neighbours, was mustering the re- 
sources of his kingdom for a resolute 
resistance against the invaders from 
the far West, and their treacherous 
native confederates. 

King Porus, the only antagonist 
who gave Alexander 

The stern joy that warriors feel 

In foemen worthy of their steel,t 
was no rash military adventurer, no 
despot credulous of flattery, and 
blindly confident in the numbers and 
pomp of his armies. Wary, as well 
as bold, while he rejected with con- 
temptuous pride the Macedonian 
summons to submit, he neglected no 
advantage of position; and assem- 
bling his best troops on the eastern 
bank of the Hydaspes, he there 
awaited the invaders behind the for- 
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midable natural barrier which his 
native river supplied. His station 
seems to have been close to the posi- 
tion occupied by Shere Singh before 
the battle of Chillianwallah ; but the 
European foe whom Porus expected 
was marching from the north-west, 
whereas our troops moved upon the 
Sikhs from the south-east; so that 
the respective Asiatic and European 
hosts faced each other in the ancient 
engagement in relative directions ex- 
actly the reverse of those in which 
they encountered in the recent battle. 

The route from Attock to the 
nearest passage of the Hydaspes, 
seems to have been the same in an- 
cient as in modern times. Alexander 
marched by Rotas along the same 
road over which our troops have 
just chased back the confederates of 
the Sikhs. On reaching the right 
bank of the Hydaspes, Alexander 
saw before him a broad and deep 
expanse of water, swollen into a tor- 
rent at that season of the year by 
the melting of the mountain snows 
near its sources, and offering neither 
bridge nor ford for the passage of a 
single soldier. On the opposite bank 
stood arrayed the army of Porus, 
commanding even the admiration of 
the Macedonian veterans by its good 
order, and the evident discipline of 
the troops; strong in war-chariots, 
and still more formidable to the 
Europeans by the 200 war-ele- 
phants, which were drawn up like 
achain of moving fortifications along 
its front.{ Napoleon has truly said, 
that the passage of a great river 
in war is one of the severest tests 
of a general's skill; and seldom 
has more consummate generalship 
been exercised than Alexander dis- 
played at this crisis. ‘There is, in- 
deed, a strong resemblance between 
the passage of the Hydaspes by Alex- 
ander, and the celebrated passage of 
the Danube by Napoleon himself 
before the battle of Wagram. And 
probably the similarity is not al- 
together accidental; for Napoleon 
deeply studied the military history 
of the Greek conqueror; and the 
thought of Alexander’s manceuvre 


* The campaign of Alexander in Affghanistan is admirably traced in No. XIX. 


of the Classical Museum. 


+ ‘Itaque Alexander, contemplatus et regem et agmen Indorum: ‘ Tandem,’ in- 
quit, ‘ par animo meo periculum video.’’—Q, Curt. viii. 14. 


+ Q. Curt. lib, viii. c. 14. 
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against Porus must have been pre- 
sent to his mind, when, on the me- 
morable June 4th, 1808, he com- 
pletely baffled the Austrians, who 
were drawn up near Aspern to op- 
pose his landing, and transferred an 
army of 180,000 men from Lobau to 
the left shore of the Danube in the 
course of a single night. 

Encamping ce the enemy, 
and ostentatiously collecting a con- 
siderable number of boats and skins 
for rafts, Alexander made demon- 
strations as if he intended to force 
@ passage across the river directly 
in front of Porus’s position; as 
Napoleon led the Austrians to be- 
lieve that he intended to force his 
way across the Danube from the 
north end of Lobau in front of 
their position at Aspern. But Alex- 
ander had observed, that, about fif- 
teen miles higher up, the stream 
was intersected by a large gps 4 
island, and that the shores on each 
side of the river were at that point 
thickly clothed with jungle, so as to 
give opportunities for masking the 
movements of troops and _ stores. 
Here, on the right bank, he secretly 
prepared boats and rafts, and, leaving 
one of his generals with a detach- 
ment of his infantry to threaten the 
passage of the river from the camp, 
and to detain the enemy as long as 
possible opposite to him, Alexander 
marched rapidly out of the enemy's 
sight, with most of his cavalry and 
several picked brigades of foot, to 
where the flotilla was ready opposite 
the island. As soon as the darkness 
had closed in, the embarkation began ; 
and Alexander’s own galley leading 
the way, they pulled round the island 
which had helped to screen their 
preparations, and pushed rapidly for 
the eastern bank. A thunderstorm, 
with heavy rain, aided them for the 

urposes of concealment, more than 
it impeded their progress. And it is 
remarkable that the same phenomena 
of heavy rain and thunder should 
have occurred on the night when 
Napoleon and his army were crossing 
from Lobau to the Marchfeldt, not 
at the point where the Austrians 
were expecting them, but at a spot 
some miles distant, opposite to En- 
zendorf, at which the French em- 
peror had secretly collected the means 
of transport, while the precautions 
of his antagonists were solely directed 
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to prevent his crossing the Danube 
at nape. 

Before break of day the Macedon- 
ian king had safely disembarked and 
drawn up on the eastern shore of 
the Hydaspes a force which Arrian, 
from the memoirs of his generals, 
estimated at about 6000 foot, and 
5000 horse. It is, however, proba- 
ble, that the Macedonian military 
writers particularised only the regu- 
lar European troops; and as it is 
certain that Alexander took with 
him large numbers of his light-armed 
native foot, and irregular native 
horse, when he passed the river, we 
may fairly reckon that he had under 
him about 15,000 or 16,000 troops, 
when he commenced his march down 
the left side of the Jhelum against 
the flank of Porus’s position. A de- 
tachment of Indian cavalry which 
had hurried forward to meet him on 
the first alarm of his landing was 
soon routed ; and Alexander pressed 
onward with the whole body of his 
cavalry, in the expectation that Po- 
rus’s troops would not wait to en- 
counter him. He made, however, 
his archers and infantry follow, so 
as to be ready to support the horse 
if the enemy stood firm. 

The Indian monarch shewed in 
this crisis no want of spirit or of 
skill, As soon as the intelligence 
was certain that Alexander had 
crossed to the left bank, and was 
there commanding in person, Porus 
saw that it was there that the deci- 
sive encounter must take place; and 
leaving only a detachment of his 
army to keep Cratzrus in check, and, 
if possible, to prevent him from 
passing the river, Porus marched in 
person with the bulk of his army to 
meet the Macedonian king. The 
European generals reckoned the 
force which Porus led against them 
at 4000 cavalry, 300 war-chariots, 
200 elephants, and about 30,000 
foot. The arms and equipment of 
these last must have been far in- 
ferior to those of the regular Eu- 
ropean infantry. The Oriental foot 
soldier of those ages went into close 
action with only scimitar and buck- 
ler, which were ill-adapted to com- 
pete with the long spears, and the 
full defensive armour, accoutred 
with which the Macedonian and 
Greek phalanges advanced in clase or- 
der against an enemy. But although 
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thus compelled to leave the shelter of 
the river and his entrenchments, and 
to join battle on an open space of 
ground along the eastern shore, which 
the heavy rains had made disadvan- 
tageous for elephants and chariots, 
though not too swampy for light 
cavalry, Porus made a gallant re- 
sistance against the superior discipline 
of his adversary. Alexander was 
decidedly the strongest in horse ; and 
instead of a rash assault on the ele- 
—_ and masses of infantry in the 

dian centre, he kept his own bri- 
gades of foot out of action for some 
time, while he drove back the Indian 
horsemen with his own cavalry, and 
then wheeling upon Porus’s left flank 
and rear, soon created some unsteadi- 
ness in the main body of the enemy. 
Alexander now directed his lines of 
infantry to advance upon the Indian 
centre ; not coming to close quarters, 
but keeping up incessant volleys of 
javelins, with which he had pur- 
posely supplied the heavy infantry 
of his phalanx for this engagement. 
The effect of this sustained shower of 
missiles was to keep off the elephants, 
and to disable most of their riders ; 
but some of these formidable animals 
pressed forward against the phalanx, 
and wherever an elephant charged, 
he trampled down the spears like 
reeds, and broke through the firmest 
array of the Macedonian veterans. 
The greater number, however, of the 
elephants, deprived of their riders, 
and scared by the wounds which they 
encountered in moving towards the 
Greek ranks, rushed furiously back on 
their own army, and spread dis- 
order and ruin among its lines. The 
Macedonian cavalry now redoubled 
their charges in flank and rear; 
and the phalanx itself, abandoning 
the war of missiles, and assuming its 
proper formation with closed shields 
and levelled spears, plunged in ir- 
resistible column into the reeling 
masses of the enemy. Craterus had 
now crossed the river, and came up 
with fresh troops upon the Indian 
rear; and their whole host was soon 
utterly and irretrievably routed with 
heavy slaughter, and the capture of 
their brave king, who, after doin 
all that a general and a soldier coul 
do, yielded at last to the superior 
genius and superior destiny of his 
great assailant. 

When we observe the skill and 
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caution with which Alexander han- 
dled his troops, employing each arm 
at the right moment, and not before 
the right moment, there seems no 
reason to doubt the reports of his 
officers, which Arrian copied, in 
stating the Macedonian loss at only 
300 killed in the action. When we 
compare this with the butchery in our 
own ranks at Chillianwallah, and re- 
member the blindfold temerity with 
which our men were flung upon the 
batteries of our Asiatic foes in that 
action, we certainly feel the injustice 
that has been done to Alexander by 
the rhetoricians and rhymers, who 
have loved to describe him as a mere 
hot-headed, pugnacious madman. 
Of the two European generals who 
have fought on the Hydaspes, Alex- 
ander is clearly not the one to 
whom such epithets are most appli- 
cable. Not that we would use them 
in speaking of Lord Gough. The 
brilliant generalship which our own 
veteran commander displayed in his 
crowning victory at Goojerat, may 
well make us forget the preponder- 
ance of valour over discretion in the 
charges upon the same enemy, which 
he ordered and which he led at Chil- 
lianwallah. At Goojerat, Lord Gough 
had a comparative superiority in 
artillery over the Sikhs, analogous 
to that which Alexander had in ca- 
valry over the Indians on the Hyd- 
aspes. At Goojerat, Lord Gough, 
like Alexander, employed exclusively 
the arm of war in which he was 
superior, until he had shaken the 
enemy’s formation, and was able to 
bring his infantry forward without 
exposing them to bootless carnage. 
Let Goojerat, then, be remembered 
when Lord Gough’s skill is ques- 
tioned. His bravery none have dared 
to doubt. To judge a general by 
his best-fought fields, and not merely 
by one or two actions that are open 
to military criticism, is the usual 
standard; and the attempt to make 
an exception in Lord Gough’s case 
is as unreasonable as it is illiberal. 
What would be Napoleon’s military 
fame, if we confined ourselves to 
dwelling upon his obstinacy in lavish- 
ing the lives of his men in a series of 
utterly hopeless attacks upon Acre 
during the last week of the siege, or 
on his wanton exposure of his co- 
lumns to the enemy’s batteries at 
Lodi and Arcola in storming posi- 
us 
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tions which might have been at once 
turned with comparative safety? 
What would be thought of the mili- 
tary critic who, when questioned 
respecting Cesar, should recapitulate 
and comment on the great Roman’s 
rashness at Alexandria, or describe the 
sanguinary repulse which his legions 
sustained when he hastily led them 
against the fortifications of Gergovia? 
Our own great Duke is the sole com- 
mander in whose military career no 
blot can be traced. We assert this in 
no spirit of national partiality ; for we 
merely echo the opinion of one who 
was not an Englishman, and who is 
the very highest of historical au- 
thorities. Niebuhr, after referring 
to the military ‘blunders’ of Mith- 
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ridates, Frederick the Great, Napo- 
leon, Pyrrhus, and Hannibal, uses 
these remarkable words : — ‘ The 
Duke of Wellington is, I believe, 
the only general in whose conduct 
of war we cannot discover any im- 
portant mistake.’* Without, there- 
fore, ranking Lord Gough with the 
Great Captain under whom he was 
trained in the Peninsular war, we 
may justly claim for the hero of 
Goojerat a high place in the temple 
of military fame; nor need we dread 
any envious blight remaining on his 
Eastern laurels. Worthily does the 
coronet deck the head that es grown 
grey beneath the helm :— 


He won it well, and may he wear it long. 


ROEBUCK ON THE COLONIES.+ 


nE volume of which the title is 
T given below, will receive, as it 
deserves, a large share of public at- 
tention. It appears at a critical mo- 
ment in our colonial history. It is 
the production of a man of acknow- 
ledged ability and courage, who for 
some portion of his life was officially 
called upon to give to colonial sub- 
jects a large share of his attention. 
That it will quite agree with the 
opinions of any party, either in or 
out of parliament, we much doubt. 
But all will read it, and comment 
upon it, and make use of it, either 
as supplying them with arguments 
wherewith to defend their own opi- 
nions, or furnishing weapons in their 
attacks upon the views of others. 
To us there is in it so much both to 
commend and to dissent from, that the 
great subject of our regret is, that it 
had not reached us a few weeks 
sooner. However, what we can do 
to guide the judgments of our readers 
in their study of it shall be done. 

Mr. Roebuck begins his treatise by 
drawing a line of distinction—which 
is not now done for the first time— 
between a colony, properly so called, 
and a dependency. He describes the 
one as a territory which is, or within 


* Niebuhr’s Roman History, vol. v. p. 


memory has been, for the most part 
wild and imperfectly peopled, and of 
which the inhabitants for whom it is 
eventually destined, or whom it has 
in part received, are to go to it from 
our own country, or have gone from 
us, or from some other country. He 
speaks of the other as a district al- 
ready occupied, and having for its 
limits a population sufficiently dense, 
which has not proceeded, within me- 
mory, from any other land, and 
looks to no other country as its me- 
tropolis. Under this latter category 
he includes such places as Malta, the 
Ionian Islands, and even Ceylon ; 
under the former he ranges British 
America with our possessions in the 
Indian Archipelago, the Carribean 
Sea, and the Pacific. Moreover, the 
better to simplify his subject, he dis- 
tributes the colonies into systems, of 
which, though he enumerates six, he 
takes up only four as suited to his 
immediate purpose. These are Bri- 
tish North America; Australasia, 
comprising New Holland, Van Die- 
men’s Land, and the islands adja- 
cent; New Zealand, which he treats 
as a system rfect within itself; 
and South Africa. The remaining 
two, namely, the Antilles, including 
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Guiana, and our possessions in the 
Indian Archipelago, he is willing for 
the present to overlook ; not because 
either of them is unimportant, but 
because one is so circumstanced as to 
demand a course of treatment pecu- 
liar to itself, while of the other, 
our knowledge is as yet too scant to 
sanction any serious theorising con- 
cerning it. 

Having settled these preliminary 
arrangements, Mr. Roebuck goes on 
to say,—‘ The subject matter of the 
present work is the plan of govern- 
ment which ought to be adopted for 
the four separate territories which I 
have described. These territories,’ 
he continues, ‘though they lie in 
very different parts of the globe, the 
one from the other, are in many im- 
portant particulars alike. They pos- 
sess, all of them, similar attributes 
and capabilities which render them 
to England valuable; and the prin- 
ciples according to which they ought 
to be governed are alike. But, 
‘while they thus in their distinctive 
characteristics resemble one another, 
they are in certain other things un- 
like each other.’ 

It is by no means clear to us that 
we quite understand Mr. Roebuck’s 
meaning in these sentences; in fact, 
we have continually felt, while ex- 
amining his treatise, either that the 
honourable and learned member for 
Sheffield has not expressed himself 
with his usual lucidity, or that a 
cloud has settled upon our own 
brain, such as is seldom, in like cases, 
apt to gather there. Will our au- 
thor be so good as say what the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of four sepa- 
rate systems are, if they be not 
points in which these systems, though 
generally agreeing, differ amon 
themselves? And if they do not dif- 
fer in their distinctive characteristics, 
what can those other things be in 
which they do differ ? 

*The mode then,’ he continues, 
‘of treating the question of the ma- 
nagement suggests itself naturally. 
(1.) The principles which are com- 
mon to all of them may be treated 
of, once for all—and this explanation 
and discussion will serve as a proper 
preliminary to the 

(2.) ‘Second exposition, which will 
relate to those circumstances which 
are peculiar to each.’ 
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manner of expression! Why should 
the mode of treating the question of 
the management of these systems 
suggest itself? Can any thing, or 
any idea, suggest itself? The fact 
that those systems agree generally 
in some respects, while in others 
there are distinctive characteristics 
peculiar to each, may suggest the 
mode in which an accom lished wri- 
ter shall treat the question of their 
management ; and he will naturally 
place his theory in two points of 
view—the one general, and the other 
particular. But till the old esta- 
blished maxim shall be set aside, 
which precludes the possibility of 
man or thing being its own creator, 
we don’t exactly see how the mode 
of treating any question, whether of 
political —— or anything else, 
is to suggest itself. We have taken 
the trouble to point out these re- 
markable defects of style, as we 
could point others, because they 
seriously damage the prestige of 
a work of which the matter is 
too valuable to permit our sitti 
down content under anything whi 
has a tendency to ma the general 
reader from the consideration of it. 
“For example, why should Mr. Roe- 
buck, by enunciating two important 
questions as if between them they 
made up only one, offend both our 
common sense and our grammar? 
And above all, why put us to unne- 
cessary pain, at the very moment 
when he is enunciating truths to 
which we cordially subscribe ? Hear 
him again :— 


Before we endeavour to frame a polity, 
there ought to be in our minds a clear 
conception of the ends we seek to attain : 
and this preliminary question, on the 
present occasion, is—What are the pur- 
poses for which we plant and maintain 
colonies? Why do we seek, why do we 
keep, at a great expense of trouble, of 
wealth, and of blood, our colonial empire ? 

This question is the more important 
on the present occasion, because there 
are philosophers and statesmen, of no 
mean authority, who consider our colo- 
nial possessions an unnecessary burden. 
They believe them to be costly and mis- 
chievous additions to our dominions— 
maintained partly from pride, and partly 
from a false notion of gain resulting 
from them. They assert, and truly, that 
hitherto our colonies have been to us a 
source of constant quarrel with other 
nations. and of unmrofitable exnense to 
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ourselves; and they say, that it would 
be better for us to be without colonies, 
than to keep them, as we have done 
hitherto, to be a perpetual cause of strife 
and waste. But having arrived at this 
accurate conclusion, the statesmen and 
philosophers to whom I allude draw one 
other inference, which appears to me far 
from correct—and this inference is, that 
colonies must necessarily be thus mis- 
chievous and costly. I perceive that this 
conclusion is favoured by political econo- 
mists generally, (not by all, indeed, for 
there are some remarkable exceptions, ) 
and I also perceive that the members of 
parliament who are classed as the Man- 
chester and Yorkshire party have a ten- 
dency towards this belief, though they 
have not yet very definitely stated their 
views on this interesting subject, and I 
suspect have hardly yet made up their 
minds upon it. I am, therefore, the 
more anxious to state clearly, though 
briefly, the benefit which I believe may 
be derived from colonies if they be pro- 
perly administered—and the mode in 
which that benefit may be obtained. The 
people of this country have never ac- 
quiesced in the opinion that our colo- 
nies are useless; and they look with dis- 
favour upon any scheme of policy which 
contemplates the separation of the mo- 
ther-country from the colonies. For this 
opinion, the people have been seldom 
able to render an adequate reason; nor 
have they been accustomed to describe 
with accuracy the way in which the co- 
lonies prove useful to us; still they be- 
lieve them beneficial, and so believing, 
they regard with suspicion those who 
roundly propose ‘ to cut the connexion.’ 
On the other hand, the economical states- 
men clearly perceived that the cry of 
‘Ships, colonies, and commerce,’ was a 
monopoly anti-free-trade cry, and they 
therefore regard with jealousy every 
scheme for the preservation and manage- 
ment of our colonies. Now to me it ap- 
pears possible to conciliate the popular 
feeling, and economical views—that colo- 
nies may be created and maintained with- 
out waste, and that a lasting benefit may 
be derived from their existence—both for 
England and the new communities she 
establishes. 


Starting from this point Mr- 
Roebuck undertakes to demonstrate, 
that if England have not heretofore 
benefited from the possession of her 
enormous colonial empire, the blame 
rests entirely with the Imperial Go- 
vernment. He says that every mo- 
ther-country may hope to derive 
advantage — first, from colonizing, 
and second, from her colonies ;—that 
* the one advantage is immediate, the 
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other prospective; and that ‘the 
first advantage is to be derived from 
sending off a surplus or inconvenient 
population. It appears, however, 
that all who have preceded him in 
expressing these opinions, express 
them, somehow or another, iac- 
curately. For in the first place, Mr. 
Roebuck entertains great doubts 
whether there are any districts, even 
in Ireland, which deserve to be 
spoken of as overpeopled. He be- 
lieves, on the contrary, that ‘the 
area of Ireland, with adequate capi- 
tal, could profitably employ a very 
large population.’ Now, who doubts 
this? We believe it, and so does 
every man who has ever resided in 
Ireland, or even passed through it 
with his eyes open. But where is 
the capital to come from? And if it 
were provided and lodged in the 
Bank to-morrow, how is it to be 
profitably used if the capitalist have 
people to work with in whom centu- 
ries of mismanagement have created 
habits of such determined indolence, 
that they will rather sit down and 
starve on the sea-shore than go out 
and catch in the bay some of the fish 
that swarm under its waters? In the 
next place, Mr. Roebuck is indignant 
because ‘English statesmen and 
writers, when discussing the subject 
of colonies, almost exclusively con- 
sider them with reference to English, 
or rather metropolitan interests.’ 
And of all English statesmen and 
writers, he fastens upon the late 
Charles Buller, as the sinner more 
steeped than his fellows in this spe- 
cies of delinquency. Now really 
this is too bad. Mr. Buller, in the 
speech here assigned to public ob- 
loquy, had an audience to address, 
whose sympathies were much more 
likely to be moved by a style of 
argument which should seem to 
touch the sore point in their own 
condition than by any description, 
however vivid, of an Arcadia into 
which they were never likely to enter. 
He spoke, be it remembered, to an 
assembly of English landed pro- 
prietors, of great merchants and ma- 
nufacturers, all of whom the poor- 
rate collector was in the habit of 
visiting twice, or it may be four 
times in the year; and who were 
consequently hindered from forget- 
ting that, be the country ——— 
or not, the law imposed upon them 
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the burden of maintaining some hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons, who 
either did not or could not give any 
return for the six or seven millions 
sterling which were annually ex- 
a? in their maintenance. Was 

r. Buller unwise in pointing out to 
those persons that there are millions 
of acres of excellent land lying 
fallow in England’s colonial posses- 
sions; that the people, who now hang 
like a dead weight on the poor-rates 
of the mother-country, are wanted 
to bring these acres into cultivation ; 
and that if transported thither under 
proper management, and systemati- 
cally employed to convert the desert 
into a garden, they will not only 
earn an honourable independence for 
themselves, but become the means 
of enriching the country which sent 
them forth? Was Mr. Buller to 
blame if he dwelt, with his accus- 
tomed eloquence, on the sufferin 
of many of the respectable middle 
classes i at home, ‘who cannot 
dig, and to beg are ashamed ;’ but by 
whom, if they rightly understood the 
question, colonization would be re- 
garded as the very pole-star of their 
hopes ? 

Surely Mr. Buller took the right 
line of argument; and surely Mr. 
Roebuck is acting a part unworthy 
of himself, when by sneers, or sen- 
tences of sweeping condemnation, he 
endeavours to detract from the fair 
fame of one who, let his political 
errors in other respects be what they 
might, was in his own way, and that 
no unintelligent way, an unwearied 
friend to colonization. No doubt it is 
natural for one who, like Mr. Roe- 
buck, was long and intimately con- 
nected with a particular colony as 
its agent to think more of the wants, 
let us say the just claims, of his 
constituents, than of the pressure 
which the mother-country endures. 
But Mr. Roebuck alike overshoots 
his own mark, and forgets what is 
due to others, if he fancies, that be- 
cause independent men place the 
latter motive in the foreground they 
are therefore unactuated by the 
former. 

But we must not linger over tri- 
vial blemishes, lest we should seem 
to undervalue the more important 
parts of our author's theory. Where- 
fore, leaving him to deal as he shall 
see fitting, in a new edition, with the 
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suggestions here thrown out, we re- 
sume the thread of our narrative ; 
which we promise not again to inter- 
rupt till ground of graver discussion 
than has yet been entered upon shall 
present itself. 

It is the object of Mr. Roebuck’s 
treatise to prove that the reason 
why the colonies of England have 
done nothing, either for themselves or 
for the mother-country, is to be 
sought for in the careless and irre- 
gular manner in which they have 
one and all been founded, and the 
total absence of everything like 
political wisdom manifested in the 
systems of management to which, in 
their growth and maturity, they have 
been subjected. With this view he 
favours us with a sketch, derived 
principally from Mr. Bancroft’s 
History of the United States, of the 
circumstances which led to the first 
settlement of British North Ame- 
rica, and of the charters which were 
granted by different kings of Eng- 
land to the individuals, or to corpo- 
rations, who undertook to establish 
colonies there. We are not pre- 
pared, in the main, to combat any of 
the arguments which he founds upon 
this sketch. It is past dispute that, 
from the time of Elizabeth down to 
the rebellion of the thirteen pro- 
vinces, neither English monarchs nor 
English statesmen exhibited enlarged 
views of the philosophy of coloniza- 
tion; and it can hardly be said, that 
in any subsequent period a steadier 
light has as yet broken in upon them. 
Still to all, except the abject wor- 
shippers of King Mob, it must be 
evident that Mr. Bancroft writes with 
extreme bias towards democracy. It 
would have neither served his pur- 

se, nor gratified his readers, to tell 

ow much and how often the colo- 
nists petitioned to be made partakers 
in all the privileges of the English 
constitution ; how earnestly some of 
the States desired to have a nobility 
and an episcopacy set up amongst 
them; and how deep was their cha- 
grin, as well as that of their friends 
at home, when the boon was denied. 
Yet such is undoubtedly the fact. 
Had Lord Strafford’s advice been 
followed, or Locke’s constitution re- 
ceived a fair trial, or better still, had 
the minister of the day listened to the 
remonstrances of Berkeley, bishop of 
Cloyne, we have no more doubt than 
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we have of our own existence, that 
either the United States would have 
continued at this moment an in- 
tegral portion of the British em- 
pire, or that mother and child would 

ave separated on the most amicable 
terms, and that one or more limited 
monarchies would have perpetuated 
in the western hemisphere the poli- 
tical institutions, as well as the lan- 
guage and the laws, of the great 
nation from which they alike derived 
their descent. All this, however, 
Mr. Bancroft conceals; and all this 
Mr. Roebuck, taking his cue from 
Mr. Bancroft, overlooks. And hence, 
though we unhesitatingly arrive at 
the same grand conclusion with our 
author, namely, that England grossly 
mismanaged her North American 
colonies, and deservedly lost them, 
the paths by which we travel to our 
common goal are wide as the poles 
asunder. However, it is not worth 
while to argue abstract questions, 
which the rude realities of this work- 
a-day world have long ago settled. 
Enough it is to know, that the most 
magnificient colonial empire which 
the world ever beheld was thrown 
down by the folly of the powers 
which ought to have guarded it, and 
that there seems to be too much 
reason to apprehend that like causes 
will bring about the like results, 
at a period when on both sides the 
excuse of ignorance is wanting to 
extenuate their follies. 

We beg distinctly to be under- 
stood as applying these remarks only 
indirectly to Mr. Roebuck. He has, 
we presume, selected his authority 
and quoted him, not with a view to 
propagate democratic principles, but 
merely to shew, that in that quarter 
of the world, with which our con- 
nexion has been the most enduring, 
we have never acted on any good or 
consistent principle in the planting 
or management of our colonies. He 
is, therefore, but partially responsible 
for the opinions to which he gives 
currency in his pages, and might 
have managed, with a very little 
care, to escape this responsibility 
altogether, while serving his own 
purpose quite as effoctually. On 
the other hand, we entirely agree 
with him in the sweeping sen- 
tence of condemnation which he 
passes on the whole system of pro- 
prietary grants and reserved rights 
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of sovereignty, according to which 
the original colonies of North Ame- 
rica were planted. From Raleigh 
to Oglethorpe, there was not a pro- 
jector of a plantation but set out 
upon a wrong principle, deceiving 
poth himself and others; and we 
very much doubt whether, to a 
greater or less extent, the same 
charge may not be brought against 
all projectors of settlements and 
leaders of colonies which have arisen 
since, down to the hour at which we 
pen these pages. 

The obvious corollary from such 
a proposition as we have here imper- 
fectly set down is, that the rebellion 
of the thirteen colonies against the 
mother-state was a justifiable mea- 
sure; and that the success which 
attended it brought decided advan- 
tages, not only to the emancipated 
rebels themselves, but to the world 
at large. For one result of their 
severance from the mother-country 
was, that the States bent their un- 
divided energies to the enlargement 
of their own power; that they en- 
couraged by every conceivable means 
the growth of population; and ex- 
tended their commerce till it made 
its way into every accessible part of 
the known world. Hence the new 
Federal Republic became at once 
both a colonizing and a mercantile 
nation. It took no heed, in its ag- 
gregate capacity, of the arrangements 
which each separate State might 
make for the management of its own 
affairs—Virginia, Maryland, Massa- 
chusets, Connecticut, were equally 
left, by the fundamental principles 
of the Union, to legislate according 
to their own wants and wishes, in all 
matters not affecting the Regality. 
But it so provided for the steady 
growth of states and of people, that 
in the course of less than seventy 
years the former have increased 
from thirteen to thirty-one; the lat- 
ter, from something under three mil- 
lions, to something over twenty 
millions of souls. The process was 
this. 

One of the first measures voted by 
the general Congress was, that the 
boundaries of each State should be 
accurately surveyed, and that all 
wild lands lying beyond the limits of 
the several States should be regarded 
as the exclusive property of the 
National Confederation. The right 
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of granting or selling allotments of 
land to settlers in these wastes ac- 
cordingly devolved upon the Central 
Government; and the use to which 
the Central Government has turned 
it Mr. Roebuck describes in the fol- 
lowing sentences :— 

Certain adventurous persons, ‘ the 
pioneers’ of civilization, wishing to make 
new settlements beyond the boundaries of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, upon wild 
lands belonging to the United States, 
made formal application to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of Washing- 
ton, who, being bound to afford all pos- 
sible facility, thereupon take steps to 
have the lands surveyed and properly 
laid out into counties, townships, pa- 
rishes. The roads are also indicated, and 
at once the law exists: and security, 
guaranteed by the authority of the United 
States, immediately follows, both for 
person and property; and all the ma- 
chinery known to the common law, and 
needed for the maintenance of this secu- 
rity, and the enforcement of the law’s 
decrees, is at once adopted. A muni- 
cipal authority comes into existence; a 
court-house, a jail, a school-room, arise 
in the wilderness; and although these 
buildings be humble, and the men who 
exercise authority in them may appear 
in some degree rude, yet is the law there 
in all its useful majesty. To it a reve- 
rent obedience is rendered ; and the plain 
magistrate who, in a hunter’s frock, 
may, in the name of the United States, 
pronounce the law’s decree, commands 
an obedience as complete and sincere as 
that which is paid to the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court at Washington, or to 
the ermined judge who presides in the 
courts of our Lady the Queen in West- 
minster Hall. 

The people are accustomed to self- 
government, and the orderly arrange- 
ments of society are adopted by them as 
mere matters of course. Ifa township 
is marked out on the map, and inhabit- 
ants, having purchased the lands, go and 
live therein, an organization by mere 
operation of law exists in the township. 
Magistrates and officers have to be cho- 
sen—and are chosen, and society starts 
at once, like a well-made watch the mo- 
ment it is put together and wound up. 
The fact of the inhabitants, and that of 
the township, being given, all the rest 
follows of course, without any aid or di- 
rection of any body but the people them- 
selves. 

The wild lands of the United States 
were increased by various means, and 
from various causes, immediately upon 
the States becoming a nation: and Con- 
gress, under the Constitution, having 
power to deal with these lands, pro- 
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ceeded so to do. The fourth clause of 
the fourth article of the Constitution de- 
lares, that ‘ new states may be admitted 
by the Congress into this Union. But 
no new state shall be formed or created 
within the jurisdiction of any other state; 
nor any state be formed by the junction 
of two or more states, or parts of states, 
without the consent of the legislatures of 
the states concerned, as well as of the 
Congress.’ ‘ Under this clause, besides 
Vermont, three new States formed within 
the boundaries of the old States—viz. 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Maine,—and 
nine others, viz.—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, and Michigan, formed 
within the territories ceded to the Uni- 
ted States, have been already admitted 
into the Union.’ 

‘By the second clause of the same 
section, it is determined that ‘ Congress 
shall have power to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing the territory, or other property be- 
longing to the United States. And no- 
thing in this constitution shall be so con- 
strued as to prejudice the claims of the 
United States, or of any particular state.’ 


Nothing can be more simple or 
comprehensible than this process ; 
nothing more consistent both with 
the geographical position and the po- 
litical institutions of the great nation 
which pursues it. But is Mr. Roe- 
buck really of opinion that ma- 
chinery which works well for the 
United States of America is equally 
appropriate for Great Britain? Let 
him think for a moment. In spite 
of all that it has as yet done, the 
federal union of the United States is 
still but a nucleus whence the popu- 
lation and civilization of a great con- 
tinent is to proceed. Twenty mil- 
lions of people in North America 
bear about the same proportion to 
the surface extent of their territory, 
as two millions or one million would 
bear to the surface extent of Great 
Britain and Ireland united. More- 
over, in North America, emigration 
is attended with no expense and very 
little inconvenience. The young 
fellow who feels or fancies himself 
straightened for room in Virginia, has 
only to load his waggon with his wife 
and chattels, and to set forth, rifle in 
hand, into the wilderness, where, after 
hewing down trees, and scattering his 
seed on a virgin soil, he earns, till 
the crop ripen, a rough but by no 
means unpleasant subsistence by the 
chase. If things do not go so well 
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with him as he could wish, the faci- 
lities of returning to the home of his 
fathers are abundant. If he merely 
stand in need of a few supplies to 
keep him going, he finds no difficulty 
in bringing them up from the rear. 
As soon as he takes root others fol- 
low in his wake, and in a couple of 
years the traveller beholds, where 
the forest lately grew, some Troy, or 
‘Utica, or Athens, or Rome, in all its 
infantine glory. How is it with us? 
No doubt there is enough of the 
globe’s surface, subject to the im- 
perial crown, to accommodate every 
mother’s son of us, should we take 
it into our heads to swarm bodily; 
but, unfortunately for those - 
most suffer from the res anguste 
domi, these lands of promise lie 
far away from the land of their birth. 
The nearest of them is removed from 
England by a six weeks’ voyage ; the 
most remote cannot be reached in 
less than six months. Now there 
are many persons whom horror 
of the sea, and of the dangers and 
inconveniences connected with it, is 
sufficient of itself to deter from ad- 
venturing on an emigration which 
must of necessity be prefaced by a 
long voyage. There are many more 
on whom the expenses of equipment, 
of passage-money, and of providing 
stores, operate, and cannot but ope- 
rate, as absolute extinguishers of 
all hope. Who is to allay the 
natural fears of the one class or 
supply the pecuniary wants of the 
other? Can the Imperial Govern- 
ment do either, or is it impelled 
to undertake the task by any ex- 
ample set elsewhere? Mr. Roebuck 
raises the Government of the 
nited States for the order and sys- 
tem on which it carries forward the 
great work of colonization, and says 
that the British Government would 
execute the task quite as well if it 
took the same pains about it. Is not 
this undoubtedly a mistake? The 
Government of the United States 
does nothing to promote civilization. 
It throws no obstacles in the way of 
such of its citizens as may cherish the 
ambition of reducing the wilderness 
to a state of cultivation. It is mae 
on the contrary, as soon as a su 
cient number of ‘ pioneers’ have gone 
forth, to extend to them its protec- 
tion; and, whenever called upon, to 
cause a certain extent of territory to 
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be surveyed, indicating the directions 
in which roads ought to be run, and 
the sites on which houses and villages 
may most advantageously be planted. 

But even this, which after all is not 
much, the Government of the United 
States never does, till ‘squatters’ 
have located themselves to such an 
extent as to render the setting up of 
something like law among them in- 
dispensable for the security of hu- 
man life, and judicious as a pre- 
servative of public peace on the bor- 
ders of the ‘State’ which lies nearest 
to them. What was the condition 
of that portion of the Oregon terri- 
tory into which American adven- 
turers had made their way previ- 
ously to the agitation of the bound- 
ary question between England and 
the Federal Government? How very 
far removed from all our notions of 
civilised and constitutional life was 
the condition of the people of Maine, 
even after the conglomeration of 
settlements had grown into a State? 
No. The Federal Government does 
nothing in reality to promote colo- 
nization. It undertakes no costly 
works, it affords no assistance in 
means or money to the settlers. It 
merely gives them leave to choose 
their own localities in the wildderness, 
and authorizes the choice of magis- 
trates, when they become sufficiently 
numerous to stand in need of them. 
‘What more, indeed, can such colo- 
nies as the States throws off, require ? 
They are put to no extraordinary ex- 
penses; they have no natural timidity 
to fight against and overcome. They 
travel, by single families or in small 
tribes, mid pleasant summer weather, 
into lands which actually adjoin the 
townships from whence they set out. 
They need no help from the Federal 
Government, and they get none. 
They take root, and are at once in 
the condition to which one or two 
English families would attain, were 
they to purchase allotments on Ex- 
moor, or some other inland waste, 
and settle there. As the English 
settlers on Exmoor would still be 
subject to the general laws of Eng- 
land, so the settlers in the back- 
woods are subject to the general 
laws of the United States. One 
difference there certainly is in the 
social states of the two bodies. The 
English colonists, for such they 
really are, can claim no right to 
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elect their own judges and magis- 
trates, unless chartered by the 
Crown, or incorporated by Act of 
Parliament. The American settlers 
have the right conferred upon them 
by the constitutional law of the 
country, and, as a matter of course, 
exercise it whenever the occasion 
arises. But we are not brought by 
this circumstance one jot nearer to the 
arallel which Mr. Roebuck seems 
esirous of establishing. Colonizing 
in England, may very much resem- 
ble in its facilities colonizing from 
the United States. But there are a 
thousand difficulties in the way of 
the Government which undertakes 
to colonize from England, which the 
Federal Government of the United 
States cax never encounter. 

Again, the little which the Federal 
Government of the United States 
does, is done with a view to extend 
and perpetuate those strictly demo- 
cratic institutions, on the continuance 
of which its own existence depends. 
Does Mr. Roebuck desire that the 
Imperial Government should follow 
the spirit or the letter of this ex- 
ample? If the spirit, then it is self- 
evident that something more than the 
surveying of each country, so as to 
mark it out into townships, cities, 
and provinces in shadow, and the 
recognition of local magistracies, 
chosen by the settlers themselves, 
will be required. If the latter, then 
is he contending, not that England 
should strive to introduce in all parts 
of the inhabited world, herself, her 
institutions, her habits of living and 
thinking, as well as her language 
and laws, but that she should sow 
the seed of innumerable Republics, 
which might keep her language and 
such of her laws as happened to suit 
them, but which would as surely 
imbibe, on their growth to matu- 
rity, a hatred of her institutions, 
as that feeling is settled in the 
breast of every genuine and free- 
born Yankee. 

We have thought it right to ex- 
pose the short-comings in Mr. Roe- 
buck’s theory, because, in his eager- 
ness to get to the) gist of his ar- 
gument, and to propose his own 
views of colonial administration, he 
has either overlooked, or underesti- 
mated, the nature of the difficul- 
ties which, under all circumstances, 
must be en¢éountered by a nation 
locally and politically situated as 
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England is, in the first founding of 
colonies. ‘These cannot but be great, 
turn the wheel of Fortune as we 
may. For if Government will not, 
or cannot, incur the expense of re- 
moving to the colonies those of the 
Queen’s subjects who desire to settle 
there, yet are unable to pay for their 
own passage, it must hold out suffi- 
cicnt inducements to individuals and 
to companies to undertake this part 
of the task for it. Isthis to be done 
by persisting in the old plan of grant- 
ing to individuals or joint-stock com- 
panies a monopoly of government 
power, and of mercantile and terri- 
torial monopolies, in the districts by 
them settled? Surely not. 


1. Any supervising power retained, 
and to be exercised with respect to a 
colony, should be retained entirely in the 
hands of the Imperial Government alone. 
No part of it should be entrusted to a 
company, or to a single proprietor. A 
company may be made useful as a means 
of collecting many minute portions of 
capital into one large and effective mass, 
and may be permitted, by the aid simply 
of the advantages which that combined 
wealth confers, to act as private persons, 
and in that capacity to promote the plan- 
tation of the new settlement. But to 
the company there should be confided no 
government powers, no mercantile mo- 
nopoly or privileges. Such facilities as 
a joint-stock company requires to avoid 
mere legal obstructions, may be granted 
to a company wishing to carry on com- 
merce, or effect any legitimate purpose 
of gain, but not one atom of political 
power. I will not clog this assertion 
with one particle of exception ; the rule 
ought to be as I have laid it down, 
stringent and universal in its negation. 

* * * * 


2. Having determined that the super- 
vision should never be delegated to a 
company or an individual, but should 
always be reserved by the government, 
the next canon commands us to reduce 
this supervision as much as is possible, 
retaining only what is needed to maintain 
our metropolitan rule, and to confide to 
the colony the government of its own 
affairs. The more completely this is 
done, the more certain and marked will 
be the prosperity of the colony. 

3. The next rule is, that, certain ex- 
traordinary cases being excepted, the 
metropolitan government should confine 
its office to attracting settlers to a colony, 
and ought not to occupy itself in actually 
carrying them out, and thereby take part 
in the active business of planting the 
settlement. The duty of the government 
is to create those facilities on the spot to 
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be settled which, being known to exist, 
will of themselves bring the population. 
The manner of doing this I shall soon 
attempt to describe. 

4. The next rule which I think my 
short history justifies, is, to insist upon 
the colony being self-supporting, in every- 
thing except defence against hostile ag- 
gression. It is the duty of England to 
say to all of her subjects that plant set- 
tlements within her colonial territories, 
*I will defend you in the quiet posses- 
sion of your homes, and of the produce 
of your labour. No enemy shall attack 
you from without. But this perfeet de- 
fence being afforded—and that it be 
afforded, the government must provide 
—you must yourselves be the architects 
of your own fortunes. My government 
has made the way clear for you in the 
first instance: there are the limits of 
the colony; make yourselves a com- 
munity ; sustain yourselves, and govern 
yourselves. Trade with other nations, 
with all whom you wish, that you may ; 
fight with other nations or yourselves, 
that you shall not. Such is my will, 
and to it I shall enforce obedience.’ 


There is excellent sense in these 
aphorisms, not excepting even the 
third. Wherever the Imperial Go- 
vernment can keep aloof from the 
active business of planting, it ought to 
do so. But now comes the question, 
Of what nature shall its measures be, 
in order to attract settlers to a 
= Mr. Roebuck answers to 
this :— 


As I do not intend to adopt the no- 
menclature employed by the United 
States, I shall make one for my purpose, 
and explain the terms as I proceed. 

Every colony ought to go through two 
stages of political existence. 

It ought to be first in a condition simi- 
lar to that of a TERRITORY, as contem- 
plated in the system of the United States, 
in which condition or stage of its politi- 
cal existence I shall call it a serrie- 
MENT. 

Its second stage of political existence 
ought to be similar to that of a sTaTE 
in the system of the United States, and 
in this second stage or condition I shall 
call it a PROVINCE. 

When certain PROVINCES are grouped 
together—united for certain federal pur- 
poses—each group or federation I call a 
SYSTEM. 

The first step with respect to the for- 
mation of a colony should be a survey— 
a survey not merely to determine the 
boundaries of private property, but with 
reference to its political existence and 
government. 

Territorial divisions are necessary for 
the purposes of government, and the 
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same system of division should be adopted 
throughout. 

The first point is to determine the 
BOUNDARIES of the colony itself. 

The next is then to divide the colony 
—that is, the lands contained within the 
determined boundaries—into couNTIES. 

Then the counties should be laid out 
into TOWNSHIPS. 

And lastly, the townships should be 
divided into PARISHES. 

For the purposes of deciding upon the 
rights of property, each parish should be 
divided into Lots, and sold by authority. 
This would enable a perfect registration 
of landed property to be at once esta- 
blished, and thus most materially con- 
tribute to economy and justice in all 
judicial decisions on civil rights, result- 
ing from or connected with the land. 

With respect to British North America, 
Australasia, and South Africa, imme- 
diate steps should be taken to determine 
the boundaries of the existing sETTLE- 
MENTS and PROVINCES, which have been 
formed in these three systems. 

All the lands which lie beyond the 
boundaries of these SETTLEMENTS and 
PROVINCES I shall for the moment con- 
sider vested in the Crown, and all the 
unappropriated lands lying within the 
boundaries of these settlements and pro- 
vinces as belonging to the governments 
respectively of each of them, subject to 
certain conditions, to be hereafter de- 
scribed and explained. 

We have now, then, spoken of colo- 
nies as to be considered and provided 
for aS SETTLEMENTS, PROVINCES, and 
SYSTEMS. The two last conditions are 
permanent, that of a SETTLEMENT is a 
state or condition of transition. 


Having thus laid down the out- 
lines of his scheme, Mr. Roebuck 
proceeds to point out the relation in 
which the colony should stand to- 
wards the home government, at 
every step in its progress, from the 
condition of a settlement to that of a 
a. ‘The earliest condition of 
the colony,’ he says, ‘is that of a set- 
tlement. It is this in which it receives 
the greatest aid from the mother- 
country, and during which it is most 
subject to her direct authority, her 
immediate interference.’ The mode 
by which it reaches this stage may be 
best illustrated by taking an ima- 
ginary ease. A certain number of 

rsons desiring to settle, say in New 

Tolland, or some as yet uninhabited 
portion of Canada, go to the Colonial 
Secretary, and explain to him their 
wishes, shewing that they possess 
the required capital, and are ready 
to embark in the undertaking. 
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The minister, that is, the Secretary of 
State, having so determined, he, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the general act, 
which I assume to have been passed, 
gives notice in the Gazette, ‘that a 
SETTLEMENT, called ( ) is here- 
by declared to be founded from the date 
of the present publication: That its 
boundaries are ( ): That a com- 
mission has been issued, appointing 
( ) commissioners, for the pur- 
pose of surveying the territories lying 
within the limits herein above stated, 
and which territories will hereafter con- 
stitute the SerrLemenr of ( ) 
above-named. That so soon as the sur- 
vey so commanded has been duly per- 
formed, notice thereof will be given in 
the Gazette, and a day appointed for the 
sale of lands in the said SerTLEMENT— 
of which land so surveyed, maps will be 
duly published.’ 

The commission for the surveying the 
new colony having been issued, the com- 
missioners, with the surveyors, &c., are 
at once despatched to their work. The 
expense of this survey will be covered by 
the sale of the lands, as hereafter to be 
described. 

The survey is a most important pro- 
ceeding. It need not indeed be actually 
performed of the whole new, outlying, 
and unappropriated wild territory ; but 
whatever is done, must be done witha 
view to the whole eventual survey, and 
with a comprehensive regard to the great 
physical features of the whole territories, 
and with distinct and constant relation 
to the political as well as the private 
purposes for which the survey is insti- 
tuted. For the efficient and accurate 
fulfilment of this all-important prelimi- 
nary, the experience of the United States 
affords ample instruction. There is no 
pretence for saying that any difficulty 
exists which cannot be easily overcome. 

For political and social ends, the 
country must be divided into CounriEs, 
Townsuirs and ParisHeEs, and roads 
must be indicated; for private purposes 
—for the purpose of giving metes and 
bounds to private and public property, 
the land to be sold must be divided into 
LoTs. 

To the minister there is of necessity 
much confided—and upon his intelligence 
much will in the commencement depend. 
Under the circumstances here supposed, 
the whole is yet in its mere infancy. As 
Wwe advance, indeed, we shall see the mi- 
nisterial influence becoming less; while 
that of the communities already formed, 
and near to the spots about to be newly 
planted, and whose interests would be 
greatly involved in the success of every 
such new enterprise, will increase, and in 
the end, render the welfare of the whole 
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set, or group, or System of colonies, very 
little dependent upon the capacity or 
knowledge of the Colonial Secretary. In 
the commencement, however, we cannot 
possibly escape from the necessity of 
some dependence on his activity, intelli- 
gence, skill, and honesty. 

The minister must decide where the 
first town shall be placed — and the first 
town lots laid out — where, for the first 
few years, the seat of government shall 
be established —the court of appeal be 
holden. 

The Gazette now declares the survey 
to be perfected, the maps are published, 
and a day of sale of the land is appointed. 

We may now suppose the company of 
which mention has been made to be large 
purchasers of land, purchasing like any 
other person, excepting that as they bring 
a common purse, they are able to pur- 
chase more than isolated individuals. 

* * * * 

There would be a parish, a township, 
a county organization. The vestry, the 
township court, and the county council : 
the various parish officers, such as con- 
stables, relieving officers, way-wardens 
(churchwardens?), &c.: the township 
officers, such as the magistrates of petty 
or township sessions —select men who 
are sent from the parishes, and other 
officers needed to superintend matters 
interesting to the larger sections of the 
country; and, lastly, sheriffs, and the 
members of the county council, who 
would exercise for the county the same 
sort of jurisdiction that is now exercised 
in England by town councils in bo- 
roughs, would all be described and pra- 
vided for. Such an organisation as this, 
being created by a general Act of Parlia- 
ment, every man in the new colony 
would, on the instant of his arriving, and 
becoming a settler, not only feel inte- 
rested in the success of the new commu- 
nity, but in some measure responsible for 
it; he would also acquire a confidence in 
himself and his position. In fact, that 
spirit of activity, that energy, which have 
been so manifest in all the American co- 
lonies, would appear in ours, and their 
prosperity would be commensurate. 

The Colonial Secretary being sa- 
tisfied proceeds to sanction the mea- 
sure, to provide work for the people, 
and the machinery for dispensing 
justice and administering the laws 
within the limits of the proposed 
settlement, under a general act 
of parliament passed for the pur- 
pose. 

It forms part of Mr. Roebuck’s 
plan, that every colony shall, from 
the outset, be self-supporting. The 
mother-country is, indeed, forced to 
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protect her offshoot from external 
aggression, but all the expenses 
of road-making, the payment of 
governors and cther functionaries, 
are to come out of the fund pro- 
vided by the colony itself. This, 
again, is to arise mainly out of the 
sale of the appropriated allotments, 
over which, so long as the colony 
remains in the condition of a settle- 
ment, the Secretary of State is to 
exercise control. If the funds thus 
provided do not suffice, then the co- 
lonists are to tax themselves. Every 
five years a census is to be taken, 
and when the number of inhabitants 
is seen to reach 10,000, the settle- 
ment is to become a province. 

We are now in the second phase of 
our colonial existence, when the 
governmental and constitutional ar- 
rangements provided for us un- 
dergo a change. Hitherto a go- 
vernor appointed by the Crown, and 
paid at an amount fixed by the Secre- 
tary of State, has exercised supreme 
authority in the settlement. He has 
acted, however, according to rule, 
and has been assisted by a council, 
or court of assistants, consisting of, 
Ist, ex officio, the Colonial Secretary ; 
2d, a treasurer, appointed by him- 
self, but removable on the represent- 
ation of the court; and 3d, of one 
representative sent by each county, 
and chosen every third year by the 
freeholders of the county. ‘Now, 
a public announcement is made in 
the London Gazette, that the settle- 
ment of A has fulfilled its conditions, 
and become a province. 

It is not, however, the legislative 
and executive powers which thus 
pass into a new state of existence. 
The machinery for the general ad- 
ministration of justice is recast in 
the following order. 

For the settlement we had :— 


JuprcatuRE.—The judicature of the 
SETTLEMENT should be a regular system 
of courts. 

1. There should be magistrates ap- 
pointed by the governor, with the powers 
generally of justices of the peace. 

2. Magistrates sitting in sessions every 
week in each township, with a summary 
jurisdiction over petty debts and cases of 
assault. 

3. County courts of judicature. The 
court here should consist of the county 
magistrates with a chairman appointed 
by the governor, and the jurisdiction 
should be unlimited with respect to civil 
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suits, and in criminal matters to extend 
to all cases except of capital crimes. 

4. An appeal court, to consist of one 
judge appointed by the Crown. This 
judge to try, also, all capital charges. 


For the province we have :— 

I propose, then, that the constitution 
of the new Province should consist of— 

1. ALEGISLATURE, composed of—1l. A 
Governor, to be appointed by the Crown, 
for such time as to the Crown seems fit. 
The Crown may appoint whom (being a 
subject) it pleases, when it pleases, and 
for so long as it pleases. 2. A legisla- 
tive Council, to be elected for five years 
by the freeholders of the country, each 
county returning one member. And 3. 
A House of Assembly, elected for three 
years by the freeholders, each county 
sending two. 

* * * * 

2. An ADMINISTRATIVE body, called 
the Executive Council, to be appointed 
entirely by the Governor, and selected, 
like our own administration, from such 
persons as can command a majority in 
the two Houses of the Legislature. 

3. OfasupicaturE. The judges to 
be appointed by the Crown, acting by 
means of the Governor. The number of 
the judges must be decided, in the case of 
each Province, by its necessities. The 
legislature must for themselves decide 
upon this question. 

It is not necessary for me to give a 
precise and complete enumeration of the 
powers to be possessed by the Legislature 
of the Province. Some observations, 
however, are needed, on a few separate 
and peculiar questions: — On the Civil 
List—On the Land Fund—and Trade. I 
will briefly remark on these three sub- 
jects, and in the order I have named 
them here. 

1. The Civil List has always proved a 
stumbling-block for Colonial Secretaries, 
simply because they insist upon following 
false analogies. In England, when the 
Sovereign mounts the throne, a civil list 
is voted by parliament for the life of the 
Sovereign. The colonies have constantly 
demurred and hesitated when the pro- 
posal has been made to them to follow 
the example of England, and in the same 
way provide a civil list for the life of the 
new Sovereign. The objection of the 
colonists has not yet been answered ; it 
is this :—they say, there is no danger in 
passing the civil list in England for a 
Sovereign’s life, as it forms so very small 
an item of the whole expenditure of Eng- 
land, and because full power and con- 
troul are retained by parliament, not 
merely by the annually-voted expendi- 
ture, but by the Mutiny Bill, which is 
renewed from year to year. Parliament, 
by refusing that bill, or by refusing to 
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pay the army, can compel obedience to 
its wishes. But we, say the colonists, if 
we pay our civil list, can have no gua- 
rantee for our having a parliament for 
years; and if the governor chooses to 
set us at defiance, we have no longer any 
effective check upon him. 

This argument I think valid. On the 
other hand, there is certainly an evil in 
making the judges dependent on a po- 
pular assembly from year to year for 
their salaries and subsistence. There is 
a road out of this difficulty. We may 
adopt the plan of the Belgian legislature 
—a very grave, sedate, and rational 
legislature — and vote the civil list, in- 
cluding therein the salaries of the judges 
and the governor, for fen years. If there 
are any other officers who need to be in- 
cluded in the civil list, they may be easily 
placed there. I do not, however, see 
reason why any should be so placed, ex- 
cept the judges and the governor. 

2. So soon as the Province is consti- 
tuted, all power of the Secretary of State 
over the wild lands of the colony ought to 
cease. The account at the Bank of Eng- 
land is closed, and the money belonging 
to the SerrLEMENT should he paid into 
the Exchequer of the Province; the 
agent of the SETTLEMENT no longer ex- 
ists, and all subsequent regulations con- 
cerning the land, the sales, and the agent, 
must now emanate from the Legislature 
and Government of the Province. 

The governor still possesses the power, 
as representing the Sovereign, and, in 
her name, of assenting to, of reserving 
for approval, or of refusing, any measure 
or bill passed by the two legislative 
houses. This power, to be exercised by 
the governor appointed by the Crown, is 
the link connecting the colony and the 
mother country. 


Finally we advance, from the 
state of the Province to that of a 
System ; which, consisting of a fede- 
ration of a certain number of pro- 
vinces, becomes, to the whole, pretty 
much what the United States of 
America are to the several States of 
which the Union is made up. Mr. 
Roebuck’s plan of government for 
the System we give in his own 
words :— 

The united legislature should consist— 

1. Of a Governor-general, appointed 
by the Crown, and removable by the 
Crown whensoever to the Crown may 
seem fit. 

2. A legislative council, composed of 
members elected by the legislatures of 
the separate provinces, for five years ; 
each province choosing ¢wo members. 

3. A house of assembly, composed of 
members chosen for five years by the 
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people of the provinces. The census of 
each province is taken every five years ; 
and it should be made to fall for each 
and all on the same year; and this year 
should precede the year upon which the 
members of the House of Assembly are 
elected. Thus the exact population of 
each province and all the provinces 
would be known. Each province to send 
one member for every twenty thousand 
inhabitants. 

The powers which Mr. Roebuck 
aw to concede to this ‘ united 
egislature, and to the judicatures 
deriving authority from it, 
these :— 

There are two great leading objects 
which ought to be sought by means of 
this united legislature, and united go- 
vernment —the one is to extend the 
colonizing the now wild territories within 
their dominion, the other is to bring all 
the separate parts, as they arrive, and 
come into existence, together under one 
system, so as to make them component 
parts of one distinct and increasing 
whole. 

It has already been said, that the wild 
land lying within the limits or boundaries 
of a SETTLEMENT, or PROVINCE, is to be 
deemed the property of that Settlement, 
or Province; and, up to this time, all 
the lands lying beyond these limits I have 
spoken of, and treated, as the property of 
the Crown ; but just as by the formation 
of a Settlement, and giving it boundaries, 
I create a title to all the lands within 
those boundaries for the Settlement ; so 
I propose to do for the System. All 
the wild lands not included in a Settle- 
ment, or Province, but yet within the 
broad limits of the system, I would con- 
sider the property of that system, and 
allow the united legislature to deal with 
it for the welfare of the whole System. 
I would confer on the united legislature 
the power of laying out new settlements 
under the act of parliament. In this 
there is no defalcation of power from the 
Crown, but simply a modification of it. 
No settlement could be made without 
the Crown’s approval, because every act 
of this legislature must receive the go- 
vernor’s assent; and he is to have all the 
right of refusal, delay, and assent, which 
the governor of the Provinces possesses. 
The Crown, therefore, really gives away 
no power. But a body is created, having 
a powerful and active interest in turning 
to use the wild territories within their 
dominion—a body which, in addition to 
this interest, is likely to be possessed of 
appropriate knowledge and skill. The 
power of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to lay out new colonies in the 
lands not yet appropriated would still 
continue. The rule, also, that no lands 


are 
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can be legally sold which do not lie 
within the described limits of some 
colony, should still remain in force. This 
provision would have the beneficial effect 
of giving all parties an interest in erect- 
ing new Serrtements. Besides this 
power of determining the sites of new 
settlements, &c., the supervision of the 
post-office, and the post roads, should be 
confided to the united legislature ; and 
under their superintendence should also 
be placed the militia of all the separate 


provinces. 
* * * * 


To the same end, the power of regu- 
lating commerce between the separate 
colonies of the system, and to impose 
taxes for general purposes and interest of 
the whole. 

In connexion with this subject is the 
power of regulating the laws of Bank- 
ruptcy, and naturalization, and the law 
regulating banks and banking. 

In order, also, to promote the welfare 
of the whole System, the legislature 
ought to have power to establish and 
endow universities. 

If any law of impeachment were 
deemed necessary, the united legislature 
would be an apt tribunal. 

They ought also to have power to con- 
stitute certain inferior tribunals, as con- 
nected with the system of judicature, to 
which I shall immediately refer. 

The law of copyright and patents, as 
matters of general concern, should be 
confided to them. 

» * * * 

The times of meeting should be fixed 
by law, with power to the governor to 
convoke the legislature upon extraordi- 
nary emergencies, of which he must be 
the judge. 

The power of adjournment to be in 
each house respectively, of prorogation in 
the governor. 

The executive authority is to be in a 
governor-general, selected and appointed 
by the Crown. He is to be aided by an 
executive council selected and chosen by 
himself, and by two secretaries of state 
chosen by himself, one to be called secre- 
tary of the interior, the other of com- 
mercial relations. In the absence of the 
governor, the senior secretary to act as 
lieutenant- governor. 

The governor-general to be the com- 
mander-in-chief of the militia. 

[The army to be as at present, en- 
tirely subject to the Crown.] 

The secretaries of state removable on 
the joint address of both houses. 

The governor to appoint the judges, 
the officers of the treasury, customs, ex- 
cise, militia officers, and generally all 
public servants, not commanded to be 
otherwise chosen and appointed. 

* . * > 
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The federal judiciary is to be composed 
of a supreme court, and such inferior 
courts as the united legislature shall 
appoint. The judges to be appointed by 
the governor-general, to hold their office 
during good behaviour, and removable on 
the joint address of the two legislative 
bodies. 

The powers confided to the supreme 
court would require a most careful enu- 
meration. The words of the American 
constitution would not suffice, as they 
are certainly too wide, and might possi- 
bly in some instances be found too nar- 
row. All cases of law or equity arising 
under the constitution itself must come 
under its cognizance, as for example, 
disputes arising between individuals or 
provinces, as to whether the powers of 
the Act of Parliament which created the 
constitution have been transgressed. 


Questions of litigation arising between 
two provinces, and also between inha- 
bitants of one province and another pro- 
vincial government, ought also to be 
submitted to this federal judiciary. 

= * + 


* 

The federal court offers an admirable 
appellate jurisdiction, from the several 
province courts, and from the ordinary 
bankrupt courts. 

Although an English-born subject 
possesses all the rights of an Englishman, 
no matter in what of her Majesty’s do- 
minions he happens to be, yet in new 
colonies the laws respecting naturalization 
ought to be, and indeed are, very differ- 
ent from what they are in England. 
This law of naturalization requires to be 
general, as it affects the whole union, and 
questions arising upon it, therefore, are 
properly subject to the cognizance of the 
federal courts. 

Alterations of the fundamental law 
ought by the Act of Parliament to be 
provided for. Conventions bythe pro- 
vinces themselves would be operose, and 
opposed to our habits. Parliament might 
safely allow such changes to be made at 
the discretion of the united legislature, re- 
quiring only certain formalities and a 
certain majority ; for example, the form- 
ality of the Queen’s assent beforehand, as 
in the case of a bill to tax the people, 
which assent might be formally commu- 
nicated by a secretary of state; and also 
two-thirds of both houses might be re- 
quired to sanction the proposed change. 

The judicious reader will perceive, 
that throughout the whole of Mr. 
Roebuck’s elaborately expressed 
scheme of colonial administration for 
the constitutional monarchy of Eng- 
land, not the slightest provision is 
made for the creation of a noble 
class, or the establishment of a house 
of hereditary legislature. Against 
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the recognition of a Church in union 
with the State he honestly sets his 
face; indeed he is clearly of opinion 
that as endowments at home are 
mere nuisances, it would be both un- 
just and impolitic to commence them 
abroad. He seems to be of opinion, 
that from the very outset settlers 
will either be so mindful of their 
souls that they will stint their sto- 
machs and the stomachs of their 
children in order to pay for a clergy, 
or else that having no souls to care 
about a clergy cannot be of the small- 
est use to them. Had Mr. Roebuck 
looked a little deeper than he seems 
to have done into the philosophy of 
good government as well as of moral 
sentiment, he would have discovered 
that the best of all police forces is a 
painstaking and conscientious clergy ; 
and that the clergy are exposed to 
great temptations to mis-state, if not 
to pervert the truth, wherever they 
are left to depend for their daily 
bread on the liberality of their hear- 
ers. What is it that has produced 
such a confusion of sects—such a 
gross exaggeration of fanaticism and 
folly in the United States, except the 
universal prevalence of the voluntary 
system in religion? And why are 
our own settlers in the heart of 
Australia become practical heathens, 
except that no provision being made 
to supply them with a clergy they 
have well-nigh ceased to feel the loss 
of one? Now we beg Mr. Roebuck, 
and our readers in general, not to 
misunderstand us. We hold the 
Church of England to be the best 
of all churches ; her polity, though 
defective, to have fewer defects than 
her enemies attribute to it; and her 
liturgy and confession of faith to be 
perfect. But we have no wish to 
see steps taken for planting her ex- 
clusively in the colonies. Let pro- 
vision be made in every settlement, 
or in every township, if need be, for 
religious purposes in the abstract, and 
we shall be satisfied. There will then 
be a fair stage and no favour; for 
the result will be to ensure to the 
Church, what wins and keeps the ma- 
jority of the settlers—a legal settle- 
ment for her ministers. But every- 
thing like persecution or intolerance 
we utterly denounce; and on this 
account it is that we heartily approve 
of the arrangements made both by 
the. Church of England and the Free 
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Kirk of Scotland in New Zealand. 
To both we wish God speed: for 
though the latter is, in our opinion, 
as far removed from apostolic simpli- 
city as it can well be, the sound of 
the Gospel will be fully heard where- 
ever it gains a footing. And the 
Free Church is a wise church in New 
Zealand; she plants a settlement of 
her own children exelusively, and 
thereby ensures for ever a decent 
maintenance for her ministers. 

It is not, however, entirely be- 
cause of the marked tendency of Mr. 
Roebuck's political views that we 
object to the details of his plan. Let 
them be acted upon, and in fifty 

ears’ time we shall have every Eng- 
ish colony converted into a robust, 
though still youthful democracy, 
pining for a nominal, as it has already 
acquired a virtual, severance from 
the antiquated restraints of loyalty 
and patriotism, and so free of thought 
as to consider the question of religion 
or no religion as a mere matter of 
private taste and judgment. But 
this theory of a federative, growing 
out of a provincial legislation, we 
hold to be impracticable, or, if prac- 
ticable, to be most mischievous. Does 
Mr. Roebuck suppose that systems 
such as he proposes would submit to 
have their commerce regulated by a 
palpable interference of Imperial au- 
thority? Is Mr. Roebuck aware of 
the obstacles to union which preju- 
dices, having no deeper root than 
mere severance of locality, create 
among men? One would have 
thought that the present state of 
Canada alone might have taught him 
a better lesson. To be sure, we have 
the very perfection of the cry there. 
Races as distinct as the Saxon and 
the Arab have there been formed 
into one ; and the results are exactly 
such as all but the party who forced 
on the measure foretold that they 
would be. But apart from this, there 
is in human nature a disposition so 
universal to take its view of things 
from what is near at hand, that a 
lasting agreement between bodies of 
men, circumstanced as Mr. Roebuck 
assumes his colonists to be, is not 
to be expected. Look at the Model 
Republic itself. It has narrowly 
escaped flying off into fragments 
more than once already. It cannot 
much longer escape the fate which 
the wisest of its own statesmen fore- 
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told would sooner or later overtake 
it. Now, what we want to do is, to 
hold our Colonies together as long as 
the union shall be seen to conduce 
to the prosperity of the United Em- 
ire, and to separate from them at 
ast in friendship, when it shall ap- 

ar expedient that the separation 
yrould one And with this view 
we would have no power interme- 
diate between the provincial legisla- 
tures and the Crown. Why should 
not Southern Africa and Australia 
result, by and bye, in two or three 
limited and constitutional monarchies 
respectively ? and why should we not 
pave the way for this desirable con- 
summation, by opening to the gifted 
or enterprising among their sons the 
way to hereditary rank and heredi- 
tary privileges ? thus creating, when- 
ever and wherever we can, a Colonial 
Peerage, as a recognised branch of 
the Colonial legislature. 

Mr. Roebuck’s volume reached us 
so late in the month, that we have 
not had time to deal with it as fully 
as we could have wished. Yet from 
the extent to which this notice has 
run it will be seen that we regard it 
as one of the most important and 
startling volumes which has recently 
appeared. It comes in, likewise, as a 
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well-timed supplement to Mr. Gib- 
bon Wakefield's able and interesting 
volume. No doubt the two writers 
differ in many of the views which 
they take of local administration. 
Mr. Wakefield, for example, advo- 
cates, as we do, the wisdom of pro- 
viding for a clergy to teach the colo- 
nists their duty to God; and of a titled 
aristocracy, to hold the balance be- 
tween the people and the Crown. 
But Mr. Wakefield is not more ear- 
nest in his denunciations of the exist- 
ing Colonial Office policy than the 
honourable member for Sheffield. 
And they are right. Till the colo- 
nies be encouraged in some way or 
another to manage their own affairs, 
— till they be trained and taught how 
to cover their own expenses, and have 
learned to look upon the mother 
country rather as their protector 
than their tyrant, they will continue 
to bea burden instead of a source of 
strength both to themselves and to 
us. We are, therefore, very much 
obliged to Mr. Roebuck for this fresh 
blow struck at the pest-house in 
Downing Street, even while we must 
doubt the wisdom of many parts of 
the scheme which he has expounded 
as a substitute for its blundering. 


MY VOCATION. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER. 


HROWN upon this earthly ball, 
T Wasted, feeble, in distress, 
Trampled under foot by all, 

Conscious of my nothingness ; 
From my lips a plaintive cry 

Sadly mounts to Heaven's King, 
But a whisper comes from high, 

* Thy vocation be — to sing.’ 
Wealth, in gilded chariot borne, 

Spurns me as I the street ; 
I am wither'’d by the scorn 

Of the rich, the proud, the great ; 
From their sneers ‘tis vain to fly, 

Everywhere they leave their sting, 
Yet the whisper comes from high, 

* Thy vocation be —to sing.’ 


Life’s uncertain path I tread, 
Sore perplex’d, in doubt, in fear ; 
Would I earn my daily bread, 
Slavery’s fetters I must wear. 
Though oppress'd by poverty, 
Fain I'd soar on Freedom's wing, 
When the whisper comes from high, 
* Thy vocation be —to sing.’ 
Pitying a heart thus seared, 
ve vouchsafed his healing ray, 
But when trembling Age appeared, 
That sweet vision passed away ; 
Beauty's presence wakes a sigh, 
None responsive echoing, 
While the whisper comes from high, 
* Thy vocation be —to sing.’ 


Yes, to sing is my vocation, 
While my footsteps linger here ; 
Will not man smile semen 


When his cares wit 


song I cheer ? 


Though to pleasure’s board I fly, 
Though my friends the goblet bring, 
Still that whisper comes from high, 
* Thy vocation be—to sing.’ 
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THE UNSEEN CHARITIES OF LONDON. 


INNERS, steaming hot; speeches, 
meetings, sermons, and balls; 
fancy fairs and bazaars, attest, in the 
London season, the vast efforts of 
the rich in behalf of suffering hu- 
manity. From time immemorial the 
great room at the Freemasons’ has 
resounded with harangues from royal 
dukes, toasts, reports, and the chorus 
of the professional glee-singer. 

Charity, in her full dress, blazing 
like a star as she goes along, is sure 
to have her train, and all the ‘ pomp 
and circumstance’ of good deeds at- 
tending her. But when she moves, 
creeping through wretched alleys, 
muffled and hooded, seeking the in- 
nermost abodes of sin and sorrow, 
who knows her in that disguise ? 
Who assists her in that most arduous 
of all paths, individual exertion to 
befriend the friendless? Nay, more 
—for this is of little moment, com- 
paratively—is not her bright exam- 
pie, thus veiled, lost as an influence 
upon society? Are there not many 
who long to do good, and know not 
the way ? Donot our police reports, 
as much as any other public intelli- 
gence,—ay, more than a list of sub- 
scriptions, or a volume of after-dinner 
speeches, proclaim the general bene- 
volence and sympathy of the richer 
classes for the poorer, and display 
that yearning to aid, that eagerness 
to relieve, which ask but a vent 
and a purpose? To such—and nu- 
merous are the goodly bands, from 
the titled anonymous who sends ten 
pounds to the lowly obscure who 
presents five shillings—let the quiet, 
earnest, indefatigable labours of the 
unseen charitable disclosed. 

The world has lately, and only 
lately, discovered some of its vital 
mterests and supreme wants. We 
are just aware that in illness, for 
ages past, there has been much in- 
jury, great suffering, perhaps even 
many a fatal issue, from the want of 
well-trained and competent nurses. 
The English public are looking 
eagerly to institutions for this purpose. 
The clergy are aiding the good cause. 
The members of the medical profes- 





sion are lending it their support.* 
Years ago thisdifficulty was perceived, 
this ‘social problem’ in part solved, by 
a few ladics, chiefly Quakeresses, led 
on to their mission of charity by the 
late Mrs. Fry. In the very heart of 
the City their domicile is to be found, 
even in Devonshire Street, Bishops- 
gate Within. No bazaars, no ser- 
mons, no speeches hailed their efforts ; 
noiselessly they gathered together, 
formed their plans, made such con- 
tributions as were necessary to set it 
going, and then constituted their 
society, partly on the principle of a 
self-supporting institution. From 
the middle classes—the small trades- 
man’s widow or daughter, for instance 
—they selected those whom they 
at first designated ‘Sisters of Cha- 
rity :’ investigating closely into the 
qualifications and the previous his- 
tory of each sister. They then ob- 
tained admittance into St. Thomas’s 
Hospital for such as were destined to 
attend in cases of accident, or in vio- 
lent illnesses, &c.; to Hanwell, for 
those on whom the charge of the in- 
sane was to be devolved. Six months’ 
probation in one or other of these 
institutions is required, after which 
the candidate for the office of sister 
is again scrupulously examined be- 
fore final election. She then binds 
herself to remain in the institution 
for five years. In the immediate 
vicinity of St. Thomas’s Hospital is 
her home; a neat building contains 
the sisters, each having a separate 
abode, on a very small scale, but all 
in the same tenement. There, when 
out of employment, she lives, and 
receives twenty — a-year and 
her lodging. When called upon to 
attend a case, she sallies forth armed 
with a paper, in which, on being 
discharged from her attendance, com- 
plaints, if they occur, can be entered. 
She is not allowed to take any remu- 
neration ; the institution receives, by 
way of gratuity, all that is given, and 
is satisfied with what can be afforded. 

From the poor nothing is asked. 
A lady in very humble circum- 
stances was attended, when in deep 





* See a pamphlet entitled The Training Institutions for Nurses and the Work- 
houses. An Attempt to solve one of the Social Problems of the Present Day. By 
Edward Sieveking, M.A. 
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depression of spirits, by one of these 
sisters; the benign and kindly aid 
was given gratuitously. ‘The rate at 
which the rich are expected to pay 
the institution is forty pounds a-year ; 
but those who can afford it, of course, 
give what their gratitude prompts, 
in a fair proportion to the time and 
exertion employed. The absence of 
all perquisites is intended to ensure 
for the poor as much attention as is 
paid to the rich. For instance, a 

hysician residing at the west end of 

ndon was attending gratuitously a 

r family, upon whom the scourge 
of the rae ay ai had fallen. He 
found seated by the bedside one of 
the Nursing Sisters, who shared such 
support as the humble lodging of the 
sufferer could afford her, but who 
received no remuneration, neither 
was any pecuniary benefit derived 
for the institution. A disinterested 
spirit is thus promoted, and the rule 
which prohibits perquisites is strictly 
observed. One of the sisters was 
nursing a young lady, who died of 
consumption ; for three weeks no 
rest was permitted to the nurse. 
When all was over, the bereaved 
father of the deceased begged her to 
tell him how he was to recompense 
her. ‘ This,’ he said, placing a cheque 
for thirty pounds in her hands, ‘is 
small to what I owe you. What 
present would you like?’ To his 
surprise the donation was returned ; 
all eouente were declined, except the 
Bible from which the sister had been 
accustomed to read to her expiring 
charge. That she kept as a memo- 
rial of one in whom she had learned 
to feel a deep interest. This little 
anecdote was written in the paper 
before referred to when it was re- 
turned, on the discharge of the sister, 
to the society. 

In the garrets of the poor, there- 
fore, as in the apartments of the rich, 
there may be found, for those who 
are so wise as to avail themselves of 
the advantage, a staid, but not aged 
woman, endowed with those capa- 
bilities which an education superior 
to that of the lowest class imparts. 
She is dressed in a neat cotton gown, 
lilac and white; a simple net cap, 
somewhat of the Quaker form, and 
without riband, confines her braided 
hair ; a black silk apron, and a white 
handkerchief without lace, complete 
her costume. When she goes abroad 
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the same modified characteristics of 
the Quakers are traceable. The clean, 
white, patternless shawl; the dark- 
brown dress; the black silk bonnet, 
with a soupgon of a poke and a high 
crown, are all in excellent order and 
keeping, distinct from the attire of a 
servant, yet not aspiring to that of a 


lady. 

it could dilate long upon the uti- 
lity of these admirable sisters, who 
are actuated, not only by the desire 
of a home, but by a cordial prin- 
ciple of Christian charity, which sti- 
mulates alike the sectarian and the 
member of our Church, to which 
they mostly belong. No distinctions, 
however, preclude their admittance ; 
but they are forbidden to enter upon 
controversial subjects, and are en- 
joined to abstain either from attempts 
at conversion or from arrogating the 
province of the clergyman. 

In process of time, the sisters came 
to be in universal request. Sanctioned 
by Queen Adelaide, that patron saint 
of all that is kind and excellent, they 
adopted, by her Majesty's advice, the 
appellation of ‘ Nursing Sisters,’ in 
order to distinguish them from the 
Sisters of Charity of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion. And now peer 
and peasant may alike have recourse 
to their aid. The parent, who hears 
with horror that his child is visited 
with insanity, need not have recourse 
to a lunatic asylum for an attendant. 
Without the professional air of a 
nurse from one of those institutions, 
one equally experienced, equally firm, 
but less hackneyed and more gentle, 
may be found in the Home of St. 
Thomas’s. In cases which do not 
require confinement, but only re- 
straint, they are particularly desirable. 
Change of scene, strict attention to 
diet and habits, moral discipline, may 
be obtained, and no feelings wounded, 
by the surveillance of one who acts 
as a guardian angel to the benighted 
and afflicted patient. Such is the 
institution of the Nursing Sisters, 
and such is the result of the efforts 
of a few ladies, who might have de- 
voted their time to needle-work and 
party-going, but whose energies were 
thus nobly directed. ‘ We have all 
of us,’ says Mr. Sieveking, in his 
pamphlet on the Training Institutions 


Sor Nurses, ‘seen signs and wonders, 


let us shew that they have not passed 
by us unheeded, unrecorded.’ 
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Our ancestors perfectly compre- 
hended the wants of the poor when 
they endowed alms-houses. They well 
understood the tastes, as well as the 
wants and dispositions, of their hum- 
bler fellow-creatures. The independ- 
ent character which is maintained by 
the circumstances attending a sepa- 
rate home ; the honest pride which 
is not lowered ; the quiet meal; the 
treasured furniture ; the long-fami- 
liar clock; the chairs, cushioned, 
perhaps, with nothing more seemly 
than green baize, yet offered with 
English hospitality to the stranger ; 
the neat garden, boasting a hoard of 
plants, not add useful, but interspersed 
with gay pinks,—a flower the poor 
peculiarly value, because with little 
trouble they propagate it themselves, 
—or with fuschias, that year after year 
flourish by the open door ;—our an- 
cestors well judged when they con- 
soled poverty and rewarded respect- 
ability with homes like these. Se- 
renely old age wears away; the sun- 
set of life there is ofttimes calmer 
than its dawn. The aged matron 
there receives the scattered offspring 
from distant service, mourns with 
those who mourn, rejoices with the 
fortunate ; and there her last sigh is 
drawn. 

Somewhat on the same principle 
as that of the alms-house is St. 
Anne’s House, situated in Compton 
Street, Soho. ‘This institution owes 
its origin to a small number of pri- 
vate gentlemen, with the rector of 
St. Anne’s at their head. Their ob- 
ject is to test the practicability of 
founding such establishments, by 
means ‘of a less complex machinery 
than that of a public society. They 
have engaged, therefore, a dwelling- 
house, formerly connected with work- 
shops, and therefore affording consi- 
derable accommodation, and adapted 
itto their purpose. ‘This, too, is con- 
structed on the best of all principles, 
—that of a self-supporting institu- 
tion,—but with this rule, That the 
surplus proceeds shall all be devoted 
to the charitable uses in connexion 
with the plan of the establishment, 
and at the discretion of the founders. 

St. Anne’s House is calculated to 
contain 130 inmates. It is astonish- 
ing how small an outlay seems re- 
quisite to set it on foot—2800/. has 
alone at present been expended ; and 
yet, without the zeal of the unseen 
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benefactors who have brought their 
scheme partly to bear, it were no 
easy achievement to collect even that 
amount. The design is to provide 
suitable and respectable lodgings for 
a class to whom great privations are 
not unfamiliar, and whose generally 
superior intelligence and original 
education render such privations 
poe trying and injurious. A 
nigher rate of payment, therefore, 
than that exacted for ordinary lodg- 
ings, is required: the sum of 3s. 6d. 
per week, to be paid in advance, has 
been fixed. A steward is appointed, 
and he is responsible for the manage- 
ment of the house, its preservation 
and regularity. He receives applica- 
tions from those who desire to become 
inmates, of whom there are already — 
and St. Anne’s House has only 
been established a few months — be- 
tween forty and fifty. The sum of 
3s. 6d. includes coals, gas, provision 
for cooking, hot and cold baths; ‘in 
a word, all the comforts and conve- 
niences of a well-furnished home.’ 
The misery, the contamination, the 
broils, and moral and physical con- 
tagions of a lodging-house—the in- 
equality of the attic story and the 
first floor—the line to be drawn be- 
tween him of ‘the bottom bell,’ the 
dweller in the area, and him of the 
one pair of stairs, are here unknown. 
The evil passions of the laborious 
are not called into fierce contact, and 
they have a home so long as they 
are regular and sober, cleanly and 
peaceful. Those conditions are rigid ; 
and the effect upon manners and 
morals may be conceived. 

It gladdens one’s heart to think 
that the mechanic, after his daily 
toil, may return to comfort and re- 
spectability ; that he may find on his 
hearth a fire, the consumption of 
which does not make his heart ache, 
because it has been included in the 
charge for the home itself. Light 
cheers him, water purifies him : books 
employ the mind, which is ready for a 
change of exertion, and which has pos- 
sibly languished whilst the body has 
been in action. He rests! How much 
is comprised in those two words! 
Periodicals of a healthy tone, and 
newspapers, constitute his society, his 
company ; or, as he lounges over the 
fire, he meets in converse with others 
of his own class, and the many in- 
terests of the day—public ones, 
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doubtless—are discussed. The com- 
mon room is a scene of quiet recrea- 
tion. No smoking, no spirituous 
a no cards, are allowed. Quar- 
relling, uncleanly habits, profane or 
abusive language, are punished by 
expulsion. He retires to his own 
separate room—bedding, sheets, a 
small chest for clothes, a larder for 

rovisions, are provided for him ; and 

e sleeps in peace, to arise in the 
morning, if he be well-disposed, to 
hear morning prayers, for the per- 
formance of which the rector of St. 
Anne's, the projector of the whole 
scheme, has arranged. 

I pass over the calculations which 
shew that eventually this institution 
will pay itself. All that is to be 
feared is, that it will, like the clubs, 
keep men single, from the comforts 
and privileges which it bestows ; for 
the inmates of St. Anne’s, be it 
known, are bachelors. Yet that, in 
the opinion of the knowing, is one of 
the great ends of advice, the first ob- 
jects of political economy. Yet no, it 
will not be so. By enforcing temperate 
and regular habits, the plan induces 
domestic dispositions, and cherishes 
those efforts and that regularity 
which form the best provision for 
future conjugal felicity—such as is 
really found, I do believe, among 
the thriving respectable members of 
the lower middle class. The at- 
tempt, it may be hoped, may become 
the parent of many others. One of 
its great —— is the bringing 
to light respectable and steady men, 
whose conduct is thus placed, in a 
manner, under the inspection of their 
superiors, and a motive for persever- 
ance is induced. 

To those who doubt this repre- 
sentation, I can only say, Go and 
see. Pass along the close, ill-drained 
and wretched street, in which the 
house is situated; you enter an un- 
pretending, neat building, over 
which the steward, who presides, 
instantly conducts you. The clean- 
liness and purity of the sleeping- 
rooms, the good order in the common 
room, the respectable appearance of 
the inmates, are a guarantee that the 
eo. so far as we can judge, has 

n fairly carried out, and found to 
prosper. There was a degree of re- 
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finement even in the pursuits of some 
young men who were lounging about 
the common room: Chambers's Jour- 
nal, The Illusirated London News, 
and other publications of a similar 
class, occupied some, whilst others 
were absorbed in works of a graver 
character—several of them reading 
books with maps in them, obviously 
gaining two sorts of information at 
once. 

But these are the unseen charities, 
which operate rather upon the com- 
forts than the necessities of life. 
There are others which involve the 
tragic history of thousands, to whom 
happiness is a dream, prosperity a 
shadow, plenty a wonder, which 
their eyes may never hope to be- 
hold; even a regular sufficiency, the 
bare means of existence, a chimera to 
be cherished by the very sanguine, 
but not to be relied upon by the 
experienced. 

A lady, returning one fresh sum- 
mer’s morning from a splendid ball, 
was struck as she drove through 
the streets by the sight of several 
groups of shivering beings, whose 
almost bare limbs the breath of that 
joyous dawn of day played on too 
fiercely, some crouching under por- 
ticos, some seated despondingly on 
steps, others overpowered with sleep, 
reclining against iron railings. Her 
attention was directed to these ob- 
jects, forcing themselves upon her 
notice, after the gay dresses, the 
lights, the prodigal refreshments, the 
light-hearted laughter, in which she 
had just participated! She was told 
by her servant that such sights oc- 
curred nightly. These were people 
who had ‘no home; the police to- 
lerated them, but not until daybreak, 
when they were allowed the poor 
privilege of resting where they could, 
at that very time when the happy 
reposed in their beds, and even the 
restlessness of sorrow might be as- 
suaged by home comforts. There 
were not wanting good Samaritans, 
who traversed the streets to ascer- 
tain the actual truth of those horrors 
of which our police-reports contain 
occasional exemplifications. So des- 
titute is the condition of many, that, 
according to the report of an eye- 
witness,* ‘they sleep in casks, trucks, 


* Mr. Bowie, by whose unparalleled exertions, and by those of his son, both 
medical practitioners, an amount of good has been effected, which it makes one 


envious to think of, 
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carts, old boilers, untenanted houses, 
or any broken down, disgusting con- 
veniences ; any where, indeed, where 
they can creep in unseen or unno- 
ticed. It is a fact, consistent with 
my own knowledge, that many poor, 
destitute, homeless wretches, are 
compelled to walk the streets for 
whole nights, the police ordering 
them to move on if they stand still 
or sit down for a moment.’ This 
statement, heard, indeed, often, but 
never to be heard too often, was 
grounded upon the experience of se- 
veral gentlemen who had undertaken 
a nightly winter's walk from one end 
of London to another; from East to 
West—from Smithfield to the palace. 
‘In every quarter wasthe same listless, 
sauntering appearance of the people 
visible. ‘This,’ adds the writer of 
this information, ‘ was nine years 
since ; but it is infinitely worse now 
than I have ever seen it. 

Within the narrow limits of indi- 
vidual experience, some notion of 
the extreme destitution of many, 
even of the respectable poor, may be 
gathered. It is melancholy to think 
that our servants—those whose arro- 
gant fastidiousness as to their own 
comforts often offends us—may one 
day want a pillow whereon to lay 
their heads. An aged woman, who 
had been a servant, told the writer 
of this paper, and the statement was 
investigated and verified, that she 
could only afford to take a third of 
a bed. This provision for the night 
did not protect her from heaven's 
winds and rains during the day; she 
walked about till sunset, homeless, 
save from the casualties of the gin- 
shop; and was only allowed to enter 
upon her ¢hird during the evening. 

er cheerful domicile was seated in 
a lane called Burying-ground Pas- 
sage, Paddington Street, Maryle- 
bone,—one of those nests of infec- 
tion, commanding as it does a view 
of countless graves, of which, as 
well of its sister horror, Barrett's 
Court, the benevolent seem to have 
taken no cognisance. Yet this wo- 
man had been so respectable in her 
day, that all her maintenance, save 
a pittance of bread from the parish, 
was derived from a former master, 
who gave her 2s. 6d. per week. She 
lives on, whilst others, blessed in 
competence, and the objects of fond 
affection and care, are snatched away. 
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Her daily wanderings, her nightly in- 
felicity, her consciousness that should 
illness overtake her in the streets there 
she must sit down and die, advanced 
age, inadequate clothing, scanty 
food, fail to do the work of mercy 
on this uncared-for, desolate being, 
who has survived every tie, yet who 
lingers in a world in which she may 
be said to have no resting-place ; for, 
with the honest pride of one once 
‘well to do, she abjures the work- 
house, and prefers freedom to what 
she deems imprisonment. 

Impelled by such experience as 
this, there was formed, in a very 
remote quarter of the metropolis, 
during the winter of 1819, a plan for 
affording a Nightly Shelter for the 
Houseless Poor !—an institution, the 
very name of which conveys a moral 
of Christian practice. A meeting 
was called at Guildhall, and such 
was the energy of those who con- 
ducted the work of faith, that, with- 
in six hours after that meeting 
dispersed, an asylum was opened in 
London Wall, the premises being 
gratuitously appropriated by an in- 
dividual for the houseless. No 
tickets nor recommendation were 
required. All who were so wretched 
that they were forced to sleep upon 
straw—tor such only was the provi- 
sion at first for the men — were 
received. For the females a little 
bedding was provided. In the 
morning an allowance of soup and 
bread saved many a starving wretch 
from one day’s destitution. Anave- 
rage of two hundred and five nightly 
was thus admitted, consisting of se- 
veral of the most debased classes of 
society. Women who had lost all 
trace or knowledge of religious edu- 
cation—men, careworn, broken-spi- 
rited, hopeless, rushed into this 
temporary asylum. 

In process of time improvements 
were effected, and several branch asy- 
lums were erected. Those who desire 
to see the system carried out in one 
of the most wretched neighbourhoods 
of London, should visit Glasshouse 
Yard, East Smithfield, within the 
immediate vicinity of Rosemary 
Lane. You will enter a square 
8 by a narrow lane, and observe 
therein two buildings, or rather 
large sheds, separated only by a 
yard. One of these is the ‘ Refuge 
for the Houseless Poor; another, 
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the Model Lodging-house, an insti- 
tution to which we shall come pre- 
sently. The House of Refuge con- 
tains two large, lofty apartments, 
roofed in very roughly with beams 
and rafters, like an old-fashioned 
granary. One of these is a common 
room, another a dormitory. In the 
common room the wanderers are re- 
ceived in the evening, and supplied 
with fire and conveniences for cook- 
ing and eating such provisions as 
they bring with them. When they 
retire to rest, they enter a dormitory, 
in which each bed is separated by a 
partition which rises to a certain 
height. In the infancy of the insti- 
tution the beds consisted of straw; 
they are now formed of India rubber, 
and provided with coverlids of lea- 
ther. This does not sound very 
comfortable, yet it has its advantages, 
especially that of perfect cleanliness. 
Every morning as the slumberer 
arises from his bed a man comes in, 
washes it down, and leaves it to dry, 
as it quickly does. A similar pro- 
cess guards the leather coverlid from 
infection, or from dirt. For this 
refuge twopence a-night is now paid, 
and such are the benefits afforded, 
and so gratefully are they appre- 
ciated, that the same persons return 
to it again and again. Workmen 
of respectable character even resort 
to it, and make it their permanent 
abode. 

During the first year in which the 
asylum at London Wall was raised, 
and after all supply of food had 
ceased, in the course of two months 
‘fifteen hundred and seventy - two 

ersons’ had availed themselves of 
its shelter. Nor was it only the 
poor who sought that resting-place. 
Among the many biographies with 
which Glasshouse Yard teems, is one 
supplied by the benevolent medical 
attendant of the refuge*—a _ gentle- 
man in whom the spirit of Howard 
still exists—whose professional exer- 
tions have been seconded by a zeal 
which is ‘from above,’ and whose 
time and means have been enthu- 
siastically devoted to the cause of the 
poor in his neighbourhood. Yet so 
obscure is that neighbourhood, so 
remote from what is termed general 
society, that his efforts must be 
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ranked among ‘the Unseen Chari- 
ties of London.’ 

Amid the crowds of wretched ob- 
jects who sought admittance into the 
refuge was one of gentle aspect, 
a youth of fourteen, who had run 
away from school. <A tradesman had 
found him in the greatest distress, 
and took him to the asylum. There 
his father, who had sought him in 
vain, discovered him—there he re- 
cognised his child, who, but for that 
timely shelter, would have been 
shipped off the next day by a ‘ crimp’ 
residing in the neighbourhood. One 
might have supposed that any parent 
would have largely endowed the 
home which had sheltered his wan- 
derer ; but in this instance express- 
ions of gratitude were the last and 
only tribute which were paid to the 
institution. It is not the poor only 
who are to be charged with ingra- 
titude: among the poor much 
humble acknowledgment has been 
offered. ‘I can bear testimony to 
the gratitude expressed by the reci- 
pients to our bounty,’ remarks Mr. 
Bowie, in one of his letters to the 
committee of management. And 
who are these recipients? Ofcourse 
labourers form the majority; of 
gardeners, there are necessarily many 
when the frost lays an embargo on 
their industry; of needlewomen, 
charwomen, servants, women with- 
out any particular occupation, many ; 
and some of every conceivable craft 
and avocation. This does not sur- 
prise us ; but we find in one year an 
entry of ‘five performers.’ Ministers 
of religion, medical men, school- 
masters, and clerks, have been glad 
to avail themselves of the asylum— 
thankful for the morning’s meal 
and for the fire; thankful, too, for 
the investigation into their particular 
sources of distress, for spiritual ad- 
vice, and for the apt boon which 
followed a supply of their physical 
wants—sympathy ! 

One feels curious to know, when 
the herd of miseries turns out in the 
day time, what becomes of the friend- 
less until their return? Who feeds 
them? who employs? who sus- 
tains their fainting spirits until night 
brings them like sheep to their 
fold ? 


* Robert Bowie, Esq. 
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In some favoured districts of the 
City, it was found that the inmates 
who issued from the asylum could 
—— procure a meal during the 

y (one meal!), either as a reward 
for some job, or by going to places 
where charitable societies or indi- 
viduals are in the habit of distri- 
buting soup. At Wapping alone, 
where the inmates chiefly consisted 
of seafaring men, these chances were 
few. From this statement it must 
be clear, that but for the asylums for 
the houseless poor many must have 
actually perished from want. Not 
long since our newspapers offered a 
harrowing tale of a corpse—that of a 
mother — being found in an unte- 
nanted house which was to be taken 
down, around which several starving 
children were clinging. The mother 
had died of want. Ina few hours the 
children, half-unconscious of her re- 
lease from a state of anguish to 
another world, would have followed 
her. Unseen by human eye she had 
sunk. It is permitted that such 
instances should occur, to warn and 
to appal us; but ‘woe to those by 
whom offences come!’ Woe to the 
unpitying and the negligent! 

If the asylum gave a resting-place, 
only a covering, food, warmth, and 
hope, to the wretched, it were much. 
But it does more. It brings the 
poor within the compass of relief by 
the rich ; their spiritual destitution is 
cared for; their history investigated. 
A committee of ladies, superintended 
by Mrs. Fry, devoted themselves to 
inquire into the cases of suffering— 
the too true romance of the poor,— 
and to alleviate, recommend, and em- 
ploy those who could be capable of 
assistance. 

Many came to the Eastern Asylum 
in a state of such deep despondence, 
that it was not until restored to 
something like health and hope that 
they could be incited to exertion. 
Wretches in rags, unable to find other 
clothing whilst their own was washed 
— women compelled to cut off and 
‘sell their hair for hunger’—were poor 
materials to work upon, either for 
conversion or for industry. That 
such cases have been increasing 
4 is stated by those who best 

ow the state of things. The 
grievous despair of the poor, and 
their want of fertility in honest re- 
sources, increase the evil. But such 
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admissions affect not the main argu- 
ment, for no mistake is greater than 
that which imputes to charity a ten- 
dency to foster idleness. It has quite 
a contrary effect when judiciously 
applied, by increasing self-respect and 
reviving hope. 

It cannot be denied but that, at 
the first glance, some objections may 
be started against the ‘ Nightly Shel- 
ter for the Houseless.’ It may be 
supposed that certain evils might 
accrue from the accommodation thus 
afforded. In the asylum at Wapping, 
an offspring of the original institu- 
tion, it was discovered that many per- 
sons having lodgings availed them- 
selves of the charity for the sake of 
the soup distributed during the in- 
clement season. A certain proportion 
of clothing was also given out. Each 
ration, therefore, amounted to 15d., 
an expense far from light. A re- 
duction was therefore effected, which 
reduced the rations to 3}d., and con- 
sequently diminished that. source of 
temptation. 

The danger accruing from the 
collection of such a mass of poverty 
and destitution under one roof is also 
another consideration. It is curious 
that one of the asylums into which 
so many miseries crowded is seated 
in what once was Grub Street (now 
Milton Street), a name proverbial 
for privation and renowned for 
heartache, though amongst a more 
endowed class. 

But English professional men are 
fertile in the resources prompted by 
humanity. Whilst Government sent 
clothing to the asylum in Honduras 
Street, and the London Gas Company 
made a free gift of light and heat; 
whilst the New River Company sup- 
plied gratuitously water; and the 
proprietors and performers of the 
metropolitan theatres, a class full of 
generous impulses and liberal acts, 
allotted the profits of benefits to the 
funds, the Faculty came forward to 
guard the asylum and the public from 
the dangers of infection. In the East- 
ern Asylum, indeed, pestilence ap- 
peared ; not originating in the asylum, 
but brought into it by poor wanderers, 
who otherwise might have carried it 
into other quarters, where neither 
medical aid nor comforts could be 
procured. ‘The wretched beings thus 
affected were, however, in good keep- 
ing. A special Providence watched 
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over them ; out of sixty-three cases 
which occurred, only one—such was 
the care and skill of Mr. Bowie — 
terminated fatally: Dr. Conquest, 
Dr. Golding, Mr. Witherington, lent 
their aid. Every means was taken, 
and successfully, to prevent the in- 
fection from spreading. 

Had not the Asylum for the House- 
less received these forsaken ones,— 
sheltered, sustained, nursed, consoled, 
restored them,—they must, without 
such aid, as the Report of the Com- 
mittee expresses it, have been ‘ ex- 
posed to all the rigours of an in- 
clement season, without any other 
shelter and protection than what the 
resources of the bridges or a chance 
doorway might afford.’ 

It might also be found, especially 
in times of political excitement, that 
such collections of the desperate 
might aid sedition and vice, and in- 
crease the demoralisation of the de- 
moralised. On the contrary, to the 
surprise of many it has been found 
that the conduct of the inmates, 
which was at first unruly and de- 
structive, became, from the habit of 
subjection to rule, decorous and 
humbie. On Sundays when called 
to attend divine service, their be- 
haviour was exemplary ; many being, 
for the first time, summoned to 
join in prayer, a language which 
their lips had never before ut- 
tered; or to listen to religious ex- 
hortations, a privilege in which, as 
the Committee report, ‘many had 
never before participated.’ And 
whilst these results were manifest, it 
was found by the confession of night- 
constables and watchmen, that after 
the opening of the House of Refuge 
in London Wall, a great improve- 
ment was observed in the state of the 
streets in different parts of the town. 
Lastly, another effect was produced 
by the assemblage of these destitute 
persons. By a discerning and earnest 
committee the unobtrusive poor 
were quickly detected amid the herds 
of the importunate and practised 
beggars. Many were there, and are 
there—for the tale of misery is told 
daily as ‘the sun goes down, and the 
moon repeats the tale,’—who, driven 
to the very verge of pauperism, 
shrink from the exposure of receiving 
parish relief. To such the delicacy 
and kindness of the happy are doubly 
acceptable. That spirit of indepen- 
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dence was fostered by the committee ; 
a protecting hand was extended; 
work was in some instances procured ;. 
advice, that boon so gracefully offered 
by the lettered to the ignorant, sus- 
tained the sinking spirits, and the 
energies of the miserable were re- 
cruited. 

The pilgrim who visits the Refuge 
may pass over at once to the Model 
Lodging-house in Glasshouse Yard. 
This is the peculiar and pet charity 
of those who would, perhaps, turn 
away from distress in dirt and rags, 
but could survive the sight of poverty 
made clean; for attached to this 
edifice there are baths and wash- 
houses, the best of the services that 
have ever been conferred on the poor 
physically. The necessity for these, 
and the poverty of the recipients, may 
be inferred from the very small supply 
of clothes which most of them bring 
to wash. Many walk five, six, and 
seven miles to share the benefit; 
shewing thus that necessity, not 
choice, has made them unclean. 
Some are so destitute that they are 
supplied with clothes by the good 
Samaritans in Glasshouse Yard 
whilst they bathe, and wash their 
clothes; and not one of the least 
benefits is, that young girls who 
have never before even seen wash- 
tubs, become expert washers, thus 
forming a novel school of industry. 
It was thought at first by many per- 
sons that the poor were too much 
sunk in wretchedness to consider their 
personal comfort and appearance. 
Crowds brought a contradiction to 
this idea. ‘Thousands of bathers, 
washers, and ironers, spoke aloud 
their testimony to the benefit re- 
ceived. ‘ God bless those,’ thus spoke 
they, ‘who give us the baths and 
wash-houses. This is the best thing 
that has yet been done for the poor.’ 
No gossiping, no uproar, was ened 
in the establishment. The poverty- 
stricken creatures gratefully took the 
boon offered to them, a boon which 
te them strength to pursue their 
ife oflabour. A valuable apparatus, 
by which the clothes are washed, 
dried, and ironed in a very short 
space of time, has been contrived 
by Mr. Bowie, and is used with the 
greatest success ; one of these machines 
is appended to the Refuge, in which 
297 persons bathed, washed, and dried 
their clothes within fourteen days. 
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The Model Lodging-house in Glass- 
house Yard is a large building, con- 
sisting of three floors, divided into 
different wards. The whole of the 
tenement forms an oblong square, 
having an unoccupied space behind. 
It was formerly a glass manufactory, 
in a dilapidated state, but was formed 
into its present use at a very moder- 
ate expense. 

By the Sanitary Commissioners 
last year a careful examination was 
made into the rules, management, 
and health of this establishment, and 
of the refuge. They found that, 
whilst fever was prevailing in Glass- 
house Yard and its neighbourhood, 
there was not a case of it within the 
institution during the four rifest 
months of the pestilence. This 
may be attributed to the excel- 
lent ventilation, good drainage, and 
to the baths, no less than to the 
medical management of the lodging- 
house ; and this circumstance is the 
more surprising and satisfactory from 
the number of Irish received into the 
Eastern Asylum who were labouring 
under illness, and who could not, 
from their great number, be received 
into hospitals. The myriads who 
have availed themselves of the Mo- 
del Lodging-house seem at first in- 
credible ; but they have diminished 
owing to the distress of the times, 
and that establishment, partly a self- 
supporting one, and partly supported 
by individuals, languishes for want 
of funds. It is ‘unseen.’ The West 
End knows it not. It does not raise 
its head like St. George’s Hospital 
to the gaze of equestrians, and of 
those who travel in coaches ; or ‘ the 
gay, licentious crowd.’ It is even 
out of the scope of charity sermons, 
and certainly not within the province 
of bazaars. It is forgotten here, but 
the efforts which bade it arise are 
registered in heaven. 
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Admirable are these endeavours, 
and much may they effect ; but the 
mighty mass of human misery re- 
mains, comparatively unassuaged. 
Extensive emigration, that grand 
remedy for a national distemper, has 
found its advocates and established 
its cause. 

Whilst that all-important cause 
has been eloquently urged, an under- 
stream of exertion has been working 
to aid it. It has been observed, that 
among the female emigrants sent out 
much mischief has resulted from the 
want of occupation during the voyage. 
What can be expected from a set of 
unemployed, gossiping women? What 
but that their moral tone should, 
during an interval of four months, 
deteriorate? Many of the young 
women, either from poverty or want 
of forethought, go out perfectly des- 
titute of any working materials. 
They quit service, or the Union, or 
houses of privation, for a voyage in 
which all the necessaries of life are 
provided : for once they are without 
care; but whilst ‘care kills,’ occupa- 
tion is essential to moral and physi- 
cal health. To obviate this evil, a 
society of ladies has been formed, 
under the title of the ‘ Female Emi- 
grant Society,’ to take charge of the 
females. It is a part of their plan to 
have by them an emigrant’s basket, 
into which cast-off clothes, remnants 
of cloth and silk, old buttons for re- 
covering, old thin shoes, list, collars 
to “be transferred, and a variety of 
other materials may be accumulated. 
Contributions of pins, needles, scis- 
sors, thimbles, sampler-canvass, mark- 
ing-cotton, knitting-needles, worsted, 
and unfinished pieces of work, are 
particularly acceptable, if the charges 
of carriage be paid.* 

Such is the humble apparatus by 
which a great benefit may be easily 
effected. 


* The Central Dépit is at 25 Red Lion Square, London. 
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Cuap. VI. 


Examine strictly all mankind, 

Most characters are mixed, we find ; 

And vice and virtue take their turn 

In the same breast to beat and burn.—CuurcuHiLL. 


ema years are passed over in 
our narrative. Most of the per- 


sons hitherto mentioned survive; but 
we will briefly chronicle our old 
acquaintance — both the living and 
the dead. 

First, then, the Earl of Eskdale 
lived sixteen years of the period 
elapsed ; latterly he was very gouty, 
and very cross. His daughters con- 
tracted marriages de convenance, and 
live and look as most such women 
do, only they are rather plainer, and 
rather worse-tempered than the ge- 
nerality ; further they will concern 
us not. 

The Countess of Eskdale, now 
countess-dowager, is unchanged. Her 
husband often made her angry while 
living, by comparing his sickly, faded 
grandchildren, with the pure speci- 
mens of health he saw cantering in 


the Park, and who, in reply to his 
inquiries, told him they were ‘Sir 
Arthur Douglas's boys, and they so 


like their mother!’ The poor old 
man fortunately never saw his grand- 
son, William Armstrong, or he might 
have instituted still more disagree- 
able comparisons; but, guided by 
the wilful Geordie Douglas, who 
had taken a violent fancy to the 
‘kind old gentleman,’ he found one 
of his few pleasures in meeting and 
chatting with them, and in one of 
those fits of longing to hold com- 
munion again with those we loved he 
sought Ellen’s presence—once more 
were her fair arms clasped round his 
neck—the happiest moment, though 
tinged with pain, that he had known 
for years; and, doubtless, but that 
Lady Douglas could not enter the 
dwelling - place of Lord Rashleigh, 
her care would have soothed the last 
moments of the dying peer, when 
neglected by his own children. The 
Earl of Eskdale was the cause of 
still further anger in his wife—even 
in his grave! While keeping up 
les bienséances as a widow, in all her 
habitual elegant decorum, there were 
some bequests in the will of her de- 


funct lord which rankled in her 
heart deeply and enduringly. 

An annuity of five hundred per 
annum was left to William Arm- 
strong, as a token of affection for his 
excellent and amiable mother (Lord 
Rashleigh had, to his credit, offered 
to make a liberal allowance for his 
son’s education, many years before, 
which Mrs. Clan Alpine refused)! 
Then there was an annuity to John 
Jones, whom her ladyship discovered 
to be the son of a black-eyed house- 
maid in former days; and another 
to one Laura Smith, who—O Lady 
Eskdale, injured paragon of do- 
mestic virtue !—was then filling the 
office of your own confidential maid, 
as her demure mother had done be- 
fore her ! 

While these things, bitterly re- 
sented, were acting upon the un- 
happy woman’s mind, and rendering 
her more unamiable than ever, it 
never struck her that, had she shewn 
as much strength of affection for her 
husband as she did now strength of 
jealousy, such accidents might not 
have happened. Of course, ‘ the base- 
born,’ whenever so detestable a subject 
came upon the fapis, met less mercy 
than ever. The mention of Lady 
Douglas’s name had once been inter- 
dicted, but was allowed again at 
present, because it was pleasant to 
prophesy the downfal and destruc- 
tion of all presumptuous ‘ illegiti- 
mates :’ not that her son would allow 
it in his presence, he was yet too 
much of a gentleman; but it highly 
gratified his silly wife, who was 
always jealous of the memory of 
Ellen. 

‘Too much ofa gentleman !’—that 
has a suspicious sound! Alas! little 
of the gentleman did remain in him, 
who had been for a time as much of 
one as the average of his compeers. 
His wife was an average peeress— 
nothing more. She was as well ‘ fit- 
ted’ by the French mantua-maker as 
becomingly coiffée by the French 
maid, sang as well as the rest of 
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T.’s pupils, did every thing as well 
as the rest of every body else’s; in 
fact, she was of the sisterhood of cor- 
rect fashion. Somehow — perhaps 
through our old friend, La Balle- 
rina—Lord Rashleigh had learned 
to fancy women of incorrect fashion 
most ; there was more variety, more 
interest; they never were hypocritic- 
ally demure, at any rate; they did 
not sit sleepy, stupid, and cat-like, 
the claws drawn in, giving a hideous 
squall when their tail’s dignity was 
invaded, then scratching till the 
blood came. You knew what to ex- 
pect—they did squall, they did 
scratch like furies, granted; but 
then, you did not feel ashamed of 
yourself in your own house after- 
wards ; you did not meet the apothe- 
cary on the stairs, warning of ‘ deli- 
cate nerves,’ and a ‘too susceptible 
organisation ;* while the children 
were cowed by a spiteful governess 
because ‘dear mamma was suffering 
so sadly ;' and then you had a good 
deal of fun for the wild cat’s scratch- 
ing. Le jeu valcit bien la chandelle : 
a full purse or a diamond ring made 
this pussy good tempered and charm- 
ing again, with all the piquancy of a 
woman who feels she has behaved 


ill, and would fain make it up. 
When one considers that the habit 
of ‘ Ballerinaising’ was early formed, 
there is little wonder that duty could 
not make Lord Rashleigh ‘ forsake all 
others and cleave only to his wife.’ 
If women would but be true to each 


other! But his mother had excused 
what as a wife she herself would never 
have forgiven. The reputation he 
possessed did not injure him in ge- 
neral society. Some married women, 
true to their esprit de corps, bewailed 
the fate of a ‘sweet angel’ who had 
been in a six weeks’ fit of the sulks ; 
but others, true to themselves as 
women, liked the admiration of one 
‘who knew the world’ (feminine) so 
well; and their husbands also ap- 
proved of such admiration. All men 
estimate that which they possess ac- 
cording to the current value, more 
than the intrinsic worth: the stamp 
of Lord Rashleigh’s opinion gave 
this current value, and there was no 
fear of his appropriating the coin— 
the amusement of the hour, when 
away from his more congenial haunts, 
was all he sought; and this was well 
understood. His lordship was grown 
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a portly and strikingly handsome 
man, save that, to a refined taste, 
there was an expression unpleasantly 
free, derived from the ‘free compa- 
nions’ he lived among; and though 
he was sedulously respectful where 
respect was due, you felt that he 
feared he might make a mistake, he 
was so very careful. We must re- 
member, that now by his father’s 
death he has become Earl of Esk- 
dale. His children were sickly ; the 
elder ones had died, inheriting from 
their mother a consumptive tendency. 
Her health decayed daily; and the 
best trait in the husband’s character 
was that, being truly good-natured, 
he began to feel for his wife when 
her form shrank and rouge ill became 
the hollow cheek, more kindly than 
he had done when she was graced by 
the agrémens which mere youth pos- 
sesses, even where anything like 
beauty has been denied. 

Precedence to seniority! Pluce aur 
dames ! 

In her ‘ain countree, her ‘ain 
ingle neuk,’ save that the ‘neuk’ is 
represented by the cosiest of elbow- 
chairs, in the most comfortable of 
well-curtained rooms, sits Mrs. Clan 
Alpine, winding Shetland wool from 
a pair of hands, which, white and 
well shaped though they be, look 
fitter to wield the ‘weaver’s beam’ 
than to guide his shuttle; yet pa- 
tiently and dexterously is the task 
performed. Is there any behest of 
that ‘ancient ladye’ which would 
not be fulfilled with equal zeal by 
the youthful knight? ‘Tall and 
powerful would his frame be if erect 
—he turns his head—there are the 
flashing eyes and intellectual brow 
of Ellen Armstrong, but not her 
mouth—her merry laugh would not 
suit it. ‘True, yet those lips are 
smiling very winningly, this same 
moment, at a saucy repartee from a 
nymph of the green-room. Spirited, 
handsome, as yet good, innocent- 
hearted, William Armstrong, may 
you resemble your father only in his 
smile! At your age his heart was 
equally guileless. Ay, but Mrs. Clan 
Alpine and Lady Eskdale are very 
different monitresses — so for you 
there is hope. 

The fire-light glances into the re- 
cesses of that low-browed oaken 
wainscotted room ; tokens are there- 
by revealed of manly studies and 
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manly recreations, but not, therefore, 
banished from the lady’s apartment, 
for that most wise and kind woman 
has been ever the, associate of ‘ her 
boy, whether in grave studies or 
cheerful sports. Her pure faith has 
made the mysterious more easy; her 
taste refined every other study; 
er foot has brushed the crisp frost 
by the loch side, as she proudly 
watched his increasing vigour in 
skate, or at the curling; and by the 
same shore she has helped to count 
the glittering fish, or enjoyed the 
quiet row when fiery summer suns 
had left only a reflected glow upon 
the waters. Friend, guide, father 
and mother, has she been to her 
charge; and she is rewarded. 

Our William is an educated gen- 
tleman, although he has never mixed 
in society; a gallant sportsman, 
though not one of the ‘ Hunt ; it was 
better not to incur risk of insult 
from comrades at a public school, 
who might think they had a ‘legiti- 
mate’ right to inflict it,—so judged 
Mrs. Clan Alpine, and she was wise. 
She visited very little after her re- 
turn to Scotland, because she would 
not incur a chance of annoyance to 


‘her boy’ from the supercilious, al- 
though many would have overlooked 


every thing that could be to the 
disadvantage of Mrs. Clan Alpine’s 
acknowledged heir. How and when 
he should be introduced into the 
world, in which all men must play 
some part, she had not yet consi- 
dered ; she was so very much his 
senior, that naturally he appeared in 
her eyes younger than his years en- 
titled him to be reckoned. He knew 
enough of his own history, and 
enough of the world’s opinion, to 
believe that his mother had acted 
rightly for herself and for him. 
He heard her name honoured, her 
conduct in the station she filled com- 
mended ; and he was proud of such a 
mother, instead of blushing for his 
birth, as he felt he should have done 
had she continued the wife of Lord 
Rashleigh: he gratefully longed to 
see her, and know her better than 
by her letters to Mrs. Clan Al- 
pine during her long residence in 
Constantinople. At present she was 
detained:sig, London, through her 
husbamdiiiibanexion with the Go- 
vernmélitwhich had hitherto pre- 
cluded @ehance of their meeting. 
¥ 
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Mrs. Clan Alpine’s hair is quite 
white now, but luxuriant in plain 
bands (what mockery is grey hair 
curled!) ; her face is fair, not pink— 
that ugly pinkness of some very 
blonde persons, which shews between 
the hair as if the head had been 
brushed to a painful excess! There 
is a tinge of fire-warmth on her 
cheek-bone,—I am afraid it is a 
Scotch cheek-bone; but then, it is 
likewise a Scotch eye,—grey, clear, 
penetrating, under a marked brow. 
The Covenanters had such eyes as 
those—such brows; but had they 
such smiles? Perhaps, when they 
deigned to use them. Balfour of 
Burley, grim John, he had so many 
years eschewed soft feelings, and for- 
gotten that even he was of ‘ woman 
born ;’ yet if he had smiled! Nothing 
is so beautiful in expression as the 
smile of faces tuned to severity, but 
not by nature severe. Mrs. Clan 
Alpine’s face has been tuned to be- 
nevolence only; and it is the har- 
mony of face, feeling, and expression, 
which makes it truly beautiful. 
Beautiful? Yes, even so; there is 
an old lady’s beauty as well as a 
young one’s, my pretty pouting dam- 
sel. May it some day be yours! This 
general harmony of disposition makes 
even the costume conduce to the same 
effect. What an excellent whole! Mrs. 
Clan Alpine could not put on an in- 
congruous article of attire—without 
any consideration why, she would 
feel there was a mistake; her new 
gowns never look new, nor the old 
ones cld; they adapt themselves to 
the wearer’s character. Hang that 
cap upon a pole-screen, and fancy 
will fill up Mrs. Clan Alpine’s face 
within it; put it upon yonder wo- 
man with a black wig,—the rude lit- 
tle boy may well exclaim, ‘ What a 
Guy!’ 

But the Shetland hose are de- 
posited in the basket —— 

‘Stop, stop! you have not told us 
how Mrs. Clan Alpine was dressed !’ 

My dear young lady, there could 
be but one dress, such as I supposed 
my hints to have sufficiently de- 
scribed. But to be more particular: 
The gown is soft satin of a silver 
grey, untrimmed, a muslin apron is 
edged with rich old lace, a necker- 
chief is of similar material, and from 
it the deep piece of point falls on the 
shoulders and bust, just relieved by 
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the satin beneath, like frosted silver 
on polished,—there is no coarser con- 
trast; the same slight relief of tex- 
ture distinguishes the glossy grey 
hair from the cap. All the absolute 
colour, just enough to avoid mono- 
tony, is a scarlet velvet riband bound 
round the head, and fastened with a 
diamond pin, and a locket brooch of 
purple enamel, with hair and a cipher 
of brilliants, confining the lace and 
muslin on the breast. When your 
‘dark locks are grey,’ wear black 
velvet, my dear girl. This pattern of 
costume suits ‘the lassie wi’ the lint- 
white locks’ when lassie no longer. 

The old butler brings in the bit 
of dry toast and modicum of mulled 
wine,— 

‘A bitter cold night out of doors, 
sir.’ 

* Glorious curling to-morrow !’ 

*God bless you, my boy—Good 
night!’ 

Pass we to a very different scene. 

Mr. Meredith’s parsonage, though 
placed in one of the loveliest districts 
of England, was lovely neither by 
nature nor art; utility had not been 
neglected; his pupils required good 
accommodation ; and as for some 
years his income mainly depended 
upon them, every thing had been 
arranged on a footing of convenience 
for these young men. Ornaments, 
long ago destroyed, or perverted 
from their original design, remained 
melancholy records of youthful 

ranks. ‘The plaster cast, poor Mrs. 

eredith had styled ‘a sweet little 
cherub reading his book,’ and con- 
sidered so delightfully typical of her 
husband’s métier, had been fitted 
with a ‘ pink and cords,’ most admir- 
ably executed. Tradition said Lord 
Rashleigh designed, and Ellen made 
up the same. On a table in the cor- 
ner lay a pair of ‘ muffles; behind 
them, reclined against the wall, a 
tandem-whip and foils. Arthur 
Douglas left these behind when he 
quitted Merton, a love-stricken and 
careless man. 

On the walls were glazed prints, 
the elles of his university when Mr. 
Meredith was a gownsman; all of 
them he had seen, with one he had 
really danced! There hung Miss 
Emmett, Miss Serocold, and others, 
not worth enumerating in any sense. 
One of these was said to have been 
painted as a portrait of Mrs. Mere- 
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dith, which had never been deter- 
mined by the best judges of likeness. 
Whenever a tutor has married un- 
wisely, his folly is always explained 
by his friends,—‘ She was the belle 
of Oxford or Cambridge,’ as the case 
may be, although the lady's per- 
sonal appearance may give a strange 
impression of ‘ university belles.’ 

Among these cheerless memorials, 
in rooms as cheerless, wandered the 
prematurely worn-out man—worn 
out by some keen serpent’s tooth 
gnawing at his heart—of which the 
world surmised much and knew lit- 
tle. Many hints were given him, 
how good it was to reveal an inward 
sorrow; many laid themselves out 
to surprise his secret from him, but 
it was the secret of others as well as 
his own, and he kept it, as the peni- 
tent presses to his breast the girdle 
of iron thorns. 

All his neighbours knew that his 
daughter had married Lord Rash- 
leigh, and that she was now called 
Lady Douglas; but how this came 
about was explained in twenty ways, 
and no wonder, for young George 
Meredith, when inquired of, had 
never given a direct answer, but al- 
ways the most plausible his lawyer's 
mind suggested. The younger child- 
ren had died; George married a 
dashing milliner in the town where 
he practised ; and the poor old man 
was alone—alone, and ill at ease, 
that his servants knew. Lady Doug- 
las had never been to Merton; not 
on account of misunderstanding or 
want of affection between them, as 
his neighbours charitably believed, 
but, perhaps, no opportunity had 
offered since she came to England. 
Her father never spoke of her save 
in terms of the most glowing affec- 
tion and admiration. 

And now, last in mention, though 
not in estimation, come Sir Arthur 
Douglas and his wife. He became 
the baronet on his brother’s death, 
which happened soon after his mar- 
riage with Ellen. It must be evi- 
dent from our sketches of matrimo- 
nies, that true marriage is a different 
thing ; such was theirs. Blessed as it 
appeared to be on earth and in hea- 
ven—blessed in their true love, and 
the ‘ flourishing branches round 
about their table ;’ children of love 
and promise growing up in a genial 
atmosphere. Twenty years to-day 
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have passed since we first introduced 
Ellen Meredith to our readers, and 
now, there she sits 

*How much changed she is !’ 

Ay, truly; changed so much, too, 
im so many ways. ‘The parson’s 
daughter’ of Merton, is Lady Doug- 
las of that Ilk; and her Belgrave 
Square drawing-room differs no more 
from the poor, vulgar, . cheerless 
Merton Parsonage, than she does, in 
bearing, character, and tout ensemble, 
from the Ellen who clothed the ‘ boy 
reading’ in ‘a pink.’ 

* Lady Douglas looks surely older 
than she really is?’ 

She does : but remember, she 
married too early, and lived ten years 
in one; and though she retains her 
merry inspiring laugh as she watches 
the ‘waltz’ of her gay sons and 
daughters, got up in that fire-light 
hour before dinner, a shade crosses 
her intellectual brow. Does she dis- 
approve of waltzing now, in matron 
propricty, thinking of the evils which 
arose out of her own carelessly- 
guarded youthful days? Not so: 
our Ellen sees nothing to disap- 
prove in the abandon of brothers 
and sisters; she is not even pon- 
dering what Miss Douglas shall dance 
next season, or whether she shall 
dance not at all; but though she is 
a very happy woman, she is not a 
careless one: she knows something 
of human passion, something of griefs 
and changes; the sun of existence 
that beams so brightly for those 
bright ones now, may be clouded by 
storm and tempest ere their day be 
pest, and may set in clouds and thick 

arkness. ‘This caused the shadow 
of sadness across the otherwise 
placid brow, and the sigh which sub- 
dued the otherwise laughing mouth. 
But the door opens, and she rises 
with empressement to meet her hus- 
band ; the dancers crowd round. 

* Dear papa!’ 

* Why is he so late to day ?” 

* Business.’ 

‘That hateful business! Why 
have country gentlemen business, ex- 
cept at home, on their own estates ?” 

Dear Scotland! which is so much 
the object of their longings. 

* Our own blue hills!’ loguitur Miss 
Douglas, whose mind is a medley of 
youthful, poetic, and pictorial en- 
thusiasm. 

‘ Deer-stalking! something like 
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sport! very different from that mi- 
serable pheasant-butchery !’ rejoins 
her brother. 

‘And the representation of the 
county, Arthur?’ inquires his father. 

‘Certainly, sir. How can that be 
attended to here ?” 

‘ And yet, Arthur, it is attention to 
that detained me. And now, boys 
and girls, attention, all! Every 
body’s wishes are likely to be ful- 
filled. I have had much consulta- 
tion with Lord to-day. Par- 
liament will be dissolved before the 
year is out; and so your chance of a 
seat is postponed, my boy. You will 
not be of age for two years—time you 
can well employ at college. I do 
not like ‘ warming-pans,’ but shall 
not sit again myself. Buth your 
mother and I are tired of public life, 
and long for a little quiet domesticity. 
So to Scotland! You, I am sure, 
Ellen, will not say nay. ‘To Scot- 
land! to arrange with the county 
folk who shall succeed Sir Arthur 
Douglas as their representative next 
session. And now to dinner!’ 

‘Delightful! charming! and we 
shall see dear Mrs. Clan Alpine ;’ and 
the happy party passed down stairs. 

* How well Sir Arthur looks !’ 

He does. A cheerful nature and 
good heart, joined to extreme pro- 
bity and talent, tempered by judg- 
ment, distinguish him. 

‘There is nothing in his manner 
to lead a common observer to recog- 
nise the diplomate.’ 

Neither has he the slightest tinge 
of political cunning in his character. 
Like Lord Stair, his plain truth 
often caused his wily antagonists to 
circumvent themselves; looking for 
falsehood and equivocation, they 
acted accordingly, and were taken 
in. 
‘Ellen, said Sir Arthur to his 
satisfied-looking wife, ‘ how you will 
enjoy your home in Scotland !’ 

And Ellen fully agreed ; but the 
word home was suggestive of other 
thoughts and places beside Castle 
Douglas. 

*I wish,’ she said, ‘I could have 
seen my father. If he would but 
come to see us before we went north- 
ward! It is grievous not to have 
seen him since we came to England. 
If he would but hold a yearly com- 
munication personally with us, I 
should be satisfied. His letters seem 
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to me strangely constrained : so unlike 
the father I remember.’ 

She stopped, her eyes filling with 
tears. 

*I suspect his lonely life makes 
him hypochondriac,’ remarked her 
husband. ‘ Let us try and coax him 
to give up Merton shsadine. We 
can find him some pleasant location 
near Castle Douglas.’ 

‘Dearest Arthur, I wish you 
could persuade him; it would make 
me very happy to have him near 
enough to contribute to his comfort : 
and he would love the children so! 
I cannot bear the memory of Merton, 
and he is unwilling I should go there. 
If he would but come to us!’ 

‘I suspect George, being always 
at hand, has much greater influence 
over him than any other person. 
Besides, your father’s mental strength, 
my love, as well as the bodily, has 
failed greatly ; his short and shaking 
letters prove it.’ 

‘True,’ said Lady Douglas ; ‘ and 
it is natural he should cling to 
George.’ 

‘Yet George’s wife cannot be a 
companion to his liking, with his 
quiet disposition ; though, perhaps, 
my opinion of her is harsh, for George 
himself thinks her a model of per- 
fection.’ 

‘Poor George! before I had my 
taste formed by the society of refined 
and elegant people, J might have 
esteemed her airs of Le Petit Cour- 
rier des Dames perfection also. 
Twenty years ago, I F 

‘ Never, Ellen !’ warmly interposed 
Sir Arthur. ‘ Your tastes were then 
uncultivated, but must have been 
by nature correct and pure, or you 
would not be what you are now. If 
‘twenty years ago’ you had been 
taken to the Opera, and in the same 
box seen Mrs. George in her scarlet 
and gold finery, as she last shone 
among us, and a quiet woman of real 
fashion, you would not have selected 
your brother’s wife as the élégante.’ 

‘Certainly not; and very kind 
have you ever been, Arthur, in al- 
lowing my brother to thrust his wife 
into your society as often as he has 
done.’ 

* Kind, dearest! Nonsense ! a mat- 
ter of course.’ 

But here we may observe that Sir 
Arthur, anxious to prevent his wife 
from fancying he was ashamed of her 
pushing and vulgar relatives, had 
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ever treated them with the utmost 
consideration ; and so far was Ellen 
from making them feel the annoy- 
ance which the liberties they took 
caused her, that George and madame 
sincerely believed they were welcome 
rs in Belgrave Square ; and but 
or the conversation just quoted, 
which took place cosily over the 
dining-room fire after the young 
people had departed to resume their 
polka, the world might have re- 
mained in similar error. 

Also, Mr. George Meredith, whose 
faith must have verged on credulity, 
believed his wife to be the best-dressed 
and handsomest woman in London, 
whenever she happened to be there ; 
only he did wish she would never 
open her lips. 

And she, amiable wife! sincerely 
believed that her ‘dear George’ 
was a finer man than even Sir Ar- 
thur. Certes, his waistcoats and 
chains were infinitely finer ; but the 
drawback to her finding very fine 
company a complete fool’s paradise 
was, that she often met his eyes fixed 
on her in a way that spoke as clearly 
as his tongue might have done, 
‘What nonsense you are talking!’ 
when she faltered, blushed, and 
remained mutely wondering how 
words, so very innocent in Derby- 
shire, could bear a naughty meaning 
in London! One thing she really 
excelled in—playing whist. When 
Lady Douglas made this discovery, 
she always took advantage of it to 
keep Mrs. George quiet. People do 
not talk at whist, and every player 
of pretension thinks a good partner 
‘the most agreeable woman in the 
the world’ pro tempore: so, to the 
astonishment of her intimates, a card- 
table became a regular ministrant to 
the evening’s amusement in the 
drawing-room of the intellectual 
Lady Douglas, when Mrs. George 
happened to be in town; and after 
that era, if any one remarked the 
unrefined peculiarities of Lady Doug- 
las’s relative, ‘ But she plays an ex- 
cellent game at whist,’ silenced all 
quizzing. 

And now, gentle reader—all rea- 
ders are ‘gentle,’ and ‘ patient,’ and 
‘kind’ (who would not wish reading 
to be made universal, as well as easy?) 
—I believe I have introduced you to 
all the company, of any importance, 
assembled to meet you on the pre- 
sent occasion. 
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Nurse. I am weary, give me leave awhile ; — 


Fie, how my bones ache ! 


* * * 
There’s no trust, 


What a jaunt have I had! 
» * * 


No faith, no honesty in men ; all perjured, 
All forsworn, all naught, all dissemblers.—Romeo and Juliet. 


Susan Colson’s cottage at Merton 
was a gem in its way; or rather, it 
was the unique setting of an equally 
unique gem — Susan herself. She 
was extremely short, extremely broad, 
although none of her angles were 
softened by the smallest quantity of 
superfluous flesh; her whaleboned 
waist was much nearer the ground 
than it was to the crown of her head; 
with tidy green stuff gown, cap 
crimped over the cheeks, and broad 
black riband binding round the 
head, she strongly resembled one of 
the dames of romance yclept Mo- 
ther Hubbard, only she always wore 
a scarlet cloak, with a hood drawn 
over the cap, whenever she left the 
house, instead of the famous steeple- 
hat of the mistress of the cupboard. 
She was midwife to the parish, and 
also layer-out of the dead : both use- 
ful offices, certainly; though, per- 
haps, their being united in one per- 
son was, to say the least of it, odd: 
however, it was better so. She who 
so often ushered in life, when a 
household was glad ‘ that a man was 
born into the world, was a popular 
person ; and when needed again, be- 
cause the feeble or aged were passing 
away, her appearance was not so 

inful and repugnant as if she had 

n the croaking forerunner of 
death, and death only. She had 
‘laid out, in proper decency, all 
the progenitors of the present popu- 
lation; all these she had brought 
into the world, and could have re- 
membered, although their mother 
should have forgotten, whether Tom 
or Dick were the elder. She con- 
sidered the whole parish as her child- 
ren, and so in one way they were; 
she had pronounced them all ‘fine 
babbies, to be sure,’ when born, and 
was equally ready to declare them 
: — corpses’ when dead. Yet, 
after all, she was not a mere ghoul ; 
her instinct as a midwife saved her 
from that: so, poor Susan, towards 
many and many an humble friend, 
you were a kind friend in return; 
you listened to their troubles, and 


retailed them exactly with the co- 
louring they wished; for people do 
not confide their troubles to have 
them kept secret. Who shall con- 
demn this gossiping ? ony thin; 
you did with professional zeal, whic. 
amateurs shrank from; as if the 
désagrémens of such a calling were 
become agrémens to you. Why, so 
they were to the parish doctor ; and 
but for this, I presume, we must go 
without doctors or nurses, so ought not 
to be revolted at tastes which are at 
variance with our own, but of which 
the exercise is so needful. 

The old cottage which enshrined 
our busy Susan’s worldly goods, her 
bodily presence being seldom among 
them, was the image of herself; it 
was the only red-brick one for miles, 
and that was a great convenience ; 
all country lads cannot read, but all, 
when sent at hard trot upon a mare 
which never trotted before, however 
the pace might bewilder their facul- 
ties, retain a consciousness of the 
difference between bricks and wattle- 
and-dab. And now, O heroine of 
the hour! when they had identified 
your dwelling, what wonderful rides, 
in what wonderful ways, did they 
take you! — well-shaking you on 
pillion behind the most awkward of 
plough-lads, digging his iron-shod 
shoes into the sides of ‘ the old mare,’ 
the only steed to be entrusted with 
so precious a freight, and she ap- 
propriately devoted to the embassage ; 
for if her grunts and groans, as she 
flounders along rutty lanes and 
through swollen brooks, mean any- 
thing, they are invocations to the 
Juno Lucina of the stable-yard ; and 
henceforth the farmer will remember 
that his Jim is near about the same 
rising as ‘ th’ old mare’s colt.’ 

But we must leave off this digres- 
sion, into which Puck, mounted on 
a cart-mare, has led us, through 
‘bog, field, and fell,’ and return to 
the perked, pinched, quaint domicile, 
which we asserted was the brick-and- 
mortar representative of Susan Col- 
son; and, lo! Susan herself, lantern 
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in hand, is entering her own door. 
Outside it is a bitter evening; white 
above, around, below ; white, as snow 
driven by the north wind, if a thing 
resembling nothing but itself may be 
compared to itself; the door opens, 
and inside all is red, lurid, dusky, 
like Susan’s cloak by the horn- 
lantern light. Is it a witch’s sab- 
bath? Five or six shrivelled faces 
are displayed by the glow of the 
embers they are hanging over. What 
incantatory gesture do they perform? 
The fingers are spread in air, while 
the upturned thumb is applied to 
the nose, begrimed with the incense 
offered to it ; equal parts of tobacco, 
Cologne earth, and pulverised glass, 
compose the rte mixture; and 
when put into the village chandler’s 
canister it becomes, by virtue of the 
Excise-laws, ‘Scotch snuff.’ King 
Jamie! King Jamie! do they ridicule 
thy Counterblast in this the pe- 
culiar counterblast of the rogueish 
chandler? Are the old crones ‘ taking 
a sight’ at thy memory ? 

The hostess (in the absence of 
Susan) now looms through the misty 
atmosphere, pungent with smoke 
acid, impregnated with snuff ; sitting 
up in that bed in the corner beyond 
the fire, which for thirty years she 
has not quitted, is Dame Colson, 
Susan’s mother, and a jolly dame is 
she. Rheumatic fever, and self-in- 
dulgence when motion was painful, 
crippled her; but now that ninety 
years have passed over her head, 

lump, cheerful, and hale, her face 
is smoother, less wrinkled and care- 
worn, than any of those present. 
You have often seen her portrait ; 
Jan Steen painted it con amore. Do 
ou not recognise the round face, 
inen cap without a border, and 
jacket bedgown? The tall-stemmed 
glass in her hand contains ‘a drop 
of something comfortable’ this cold 
night — ‘ Hollands Geneva!’ Jan 
Steen knew something about that, 
too. All the old woman’s faculties are 
perfect at ninety ; but the dame has 
always been a selfish woman, and such 
people do not wear out fast : the cares 
and anxieties which make so many 
prematurely old she knows not, and 
never knew. ‘The earliest memories 
are always most perfect in the aged, 
and all that was ‘before Susan’s 
time,’ her mother has the power of 
supplying. Of course, when you 
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want information regarding some 
past transaction, she goes back to the 
eneration or two before your ob- 
ect ; but the wonderful old woman 
is never better pleased than in goin 
over again, or shifting ground, til 
she sets you right with her chronicle 
at last. The great event of her latter 
days was her removal in a bed- 
carriage with ‘two grand trotting 
horses’ to the next assize town, to 
give evidence in a case of birth- 
claim to property long alienated, and, 
by her own account, neither judge 
nor jury could have come to any 
decision without her clear .recollec- 
tion of long, otherwise forgotten, 
matters. Of course the village oracle 
is more oracular than ever now. 
‘ Did not my lord judge say she was a 
wonderful woman?” Who would pro- 
voke the torrent of vituperation which 
a dissent from that great opinion 
would produce? She is never lonely, 
for, as her daughter is official gossip 
for nine parishes in the wholesale 
line, and is never long at home, the 
dame conducts the retuil business, and 
embellishes her narratives of events 
which have gladdened or saddened 
families, by giving the reasons why 
certain blessings or judgments should 
visit such or such fathers’ sons. The 
neighbours who came in to ‘bide a 
bit wi’ poor old dame,’ who hasn’t a 
soul to speak to, ‘ have no fancy for 
scandal.’ Oh, no! but their little 
attentions are hired by it, and Susan 
need not pay for an attendant on 
her mother in other coin. 

‘You're late to-night, Susan!’ 
said the younger and more cleanly- 
looking of the party ; she had been 
a servant at the Rectory in Mrs. 
Meredith’s time, and retained some- 
thing of the domestic’s style, as dis- 
tinct from such as have never left 
the cottage. 

* Ay, I be, indeed, Hannah. Mrs. 
George has kept the gals in a bustle 
all day, coss o’ my lady.’ 

‘Is my lady really coming ?” 

‘They expect her; but so they 
did last night, for the matter of that.’ 

‘It’s my belief my master will 
never pass till he’s told her what’s 
on his mind, whatever it is,’ said 
Hannah, with an expression of awe. 

‘Something on his mind? That's 
bad! that’s what's killing him so 
young, then; he not seventy yet! 
said the woman of ninety. ‘It’s bad 
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for the parson to have something on 
his conscience. Who's to go to talk 
to him? I never heard sich a thing 
in all my born days ! 

* Well,’ said Susan, ‘I must 
back pretty quick; and I don’t ad- 
vise any of you to talk in sich an on- 
christian way. There’s plenty of 
things on every body's mind, as I 
know full well, when they lie a-dying; 
but I never say a word. Sure-ly I 
could hang half the parish, if I 
was n't as mute as a maggot!’ 

Amiable old professional ! 

One of the sisterhood nods affirma- 
tively: ‘ By the blessing of God that 
you could!’ Yonder apparent fea- 
therbed, with a string tied round 
the stayless middle, the bloated face 
sunk into the chest, Susan’s aide-du- 
camp in extremis for forty years,— 
in what colours can we paint her ? 
The Cologne-earth mixture already 
described, tempered with gin? Hav- 
ing long ago acquired the mask of 
face and speech fitted for ‘ death-bed 
scenes,’ she cannot quite throw it off 
among her cronies ; always fuddled, 
always heartless and unfeeling, she 
attempts to pass for ‘a good soul,’— 
*a pious body.’ ‘ By the blessing of 
God!’ applied on every occasion, 
appropriate or otherwise, and ‘ Thank 
you, ma’am,’ with a curtsey, closing 
every sentence, she intends to give 
an impression of devoutness, kind- 
ness, and civility to the friends of her 
patients. The patients themselves 
are not deceived, but as they gene- 
rally die—no matter; and if ever 
able to complain, it is all laid to the 
ungracious ‘ crossness’ and ‘ fancies’ 
of sickness, attested by such an 
astonished, injured, innocent, casting- 
up of the eyes, as must convince the 
most suspicious. 

* Who has settled to sit to-night ?’ 
asked Susan ; ‘ it’s time we stirred.’ 

‘ Not me, thank you ma’am,’ an- 
swered the Featherbed, ‘till I be 
fairly ‘bleeged’ to’t, by the blessing 
of God! He's so fidgetty and rest- 
less, one can’t keep still a minute 
comfortable like, thank you, ma'am.’ 

‘ That one can't,’ agreed Susan ; 
‘but sitters-up mustn't expect it: 
while there’s life, people will be rest- 
less and troublesome.’ 

‘ Ay, when a body’s stiff, that’s 
the time for a tidy night of it, by the 
blessing of God!’ 

‘ Was master very bad last night ?’ 
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asked Hannah of Mrs, Feather- 

* Poor sould, he was as onpatient 
as ever he could be, thank you, 
ma’am! When I went to do some- 
thing to his pillow, he says, ‘ I can’t 
a-bear sperits!’ So says I, ‘ By the 
blessing of God, there's no ghosties 
will come a-nigh you, sir’ (dying 
folks often do see things, though) ; 
but says he, ‘I’m not afeard of them, 
it’s t’ other bad sperits,’ and laughed 
childish-like.’ 

‘Why, it was the gin you smelt 
of, Mrs. Feather-bed!’ 

‘Gin! Do he call that a bad 
sperit? Let um give us hollands, 
then; I’ve no objection, I’m sure,’ 
chuckled the hag, ‘thank you, ma’am! 
Well, he kept a-listening, and a-say- 
ing, ‘There's wheels! Go and look, 
Betty!’ And then just as I got set- 
tled again, he’d scream out, ‘ She'll 
be too late!’ And I says, ‘Why, 
sir, you can’t expect no other, seeing 
as how it’s past twelve o'clock; but, 
by the blessing of God, she'll come 
in the morning, if you'll try and 
enjoy a little sleep now, that’s a 
dear!’ And he says, ‘You may 
sleep yourself, if you can,—I can't.’ 
Old fool! Just as if I, that’s paid to 
tend poor, dear, Christian creeturs, 
ever did sleep, to say sleep, these 
fifty years,—thank you, ma’am!’ 
muttered the crone, as she relapsed 
into the dozy state natural to her, 
and from which she had been roused 
by reflections on the indignity she 
had suffered from Mr. Meredith. 

* Well, Mrs. George Meredith does 
make a good cup of tea in the night, 
I will say,’ remarked Hannah, who 
thought it proper to maintain the 
credit of a house in which she had 
once lived. 

‘She ought to leave the canister, 
though, and the black bottle, instead 
of measuring it out,’ replied Susan ; 
**taint like a lady!’ 

‘How should she be like one?’ 
exclaimed the quondam housemaid ; 
‘she’s only a set-up thing! A real 
lady says, ‘ Ask for what you want, 
the servants will give it you.’? 

‘ That's if they have it, I s’pose,— 
leastways if they haven't devoured it 
themselves,’ tartly retorted Susan, 
who had sundry reminiscences con- 
nected with Hannah's ministrations 
when Mrs. Meredith died. But this 
also put her in mind that she had 
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questions to ask respecting that me- 
lancholy event which only Hannah 
was likely to solve, so growing 


cr — 

‘I'm thinking, Hannah, that as 
my lady knew you years ago, maybe 

ou'd like to go with me to-night, 
‘specially as the poor dear old gen- 
tleman is so sartain she will come, 
and I be rather feard of fine ladies.’ 

‘ Fine ladies! A true lady may 
our Miss Ellen, as was, be (1 never 
know how to title her properly, I 
can't think how Lady Rashleigh 
came to be turned into Lady Doug- 
las); but whatever great lady she 
may have come to be, bless her! 
there's no pride in her. It’s very 
nat’ral poor master should long to 
see her again,—he that’s never set 
eyes on her since she was as gay a 
young lass as ever turned any house 
topsy-turvy,—just as I'd tidied it, 
too! He's never been the same 
man again. I’m sure I can’t think 
what makes people fancy he has 
something on his conscience,—and 
he a parson, too! I'm sure, when I 
lived there ; 

Hark! a distant, rambling sound : 
wheels! really wheels! 

None but the parson’s daughter, 
hastening to his dying-bed, could be 
travelling there at such a time and 
season. 

*I couldn't have beleft it!’ said the 
spiteful featherbed. ‘I thought her 
poor, dear, old creetur of a father 
was nothing to her this many a-day ; 
but, by the blessing of God, she’s 
come at last. Now he may ’part in 
peace as soon as he likes. Good 
night. Thank you, ma'am.’ And 
she dozed off again. 

Meantime Susan and Hannah were 
hastily cloaking themselves; the 
featherbed was then shaken up, 
care taken that the aged dame should 
not be burned in her bed when alone, 
as she was left in the house all night ; 
and Susan locked the cottage-door 
behind her as her visitors departed. 
Then, as they picked their steps 
through the snow, the cautious Susan 
inquired of Hannah what s 
wanderings of sense—but, althoug 
incoherent, tending one way—might 
mean on her patient’s part. 

‘He talks of papers, and dreadful 
disclosures, and that people’s sins are 
surely visited on their children; and 
then he will have it he has no disease 
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doctors can cure, only a broken 
heart. He cried out, ‘It will kill 
her! My child! mychild! Andit 
is my hand must strike the blow! 
My sins, my weaknesses, have done 
it!’ I dare say he did frighten Betty 
Featherbed nicely; she’s an igno- 
rant soul, and thought at first he was 
going over his old sermons again; 
but, bless you, not he! I know the 
ways of dying sinners too well, and a 
great sinner surelie is he! I wasn’t 
there when Mrs. Meredith died, but 
there was a talk about papers then, 
I’ve heard say; and he maunders 
about them unlucky papers now.’ 

* Well, I do remember, when she 
was so bad, she told us life, and more 
than dear life, depended on them 
papers in her desk; and we told 
master afterwards, but he never 
found nought but receipts for the 
butcher's and baker's bills, and such- 
like; and she, being always par- 
ticular about housekeeping accounts, 
was afraid he would go and pay 
money twice over.’ 

‘No, that’s not it; there’s been 
something found out, and more lately 
too,—a few years ago, maybe; and 
Mr. George was there, by his bed, 
one day, and I heard the old man 
begging and praying to him, ‘ Oh, 
George, spare me! Don’t tell any- 
body while I live! Let me die first! 
Oh, if I had but died before those 
papers were found !”’ 

* Well,’ said Hannah, ‘if master 
really is a wicked man, in which man 
in the parish would you put trust ?’ 

‘Why, none; and I’ve known 
most of ’em since they gave their 
first squall, and screwed up their 
impudent mouths at the pap-boat, 
‘cause it wasn’t mammy! They're 
not to be trusted then, and I’m sure 
they’re not to be trusted ever after, 
"specially when they get big enough 
to wheedle after the gals; and then 
when they’re past that, they're al- 
ways trying to cheat God or devil, 
one or t’other,—most times both at 
once. Trust’em? J wouldn't trust 
‘em with anything but a woman as 
old as mother, and a barley loaf, and 
the key of the water-barrel. Trust 
‘em?’ she reiterated, scornfully, as 
she shook her own door-key, ‘ not I!’ 

‘I wonder how it was, Susan, you 
———— ?’ said Hannah, thought- 
fully. 
¢ The way you may, my lass, any 
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day,—by making a fool of myself! 
Colson wasn’t worse than other folk, 
I dare say; but he didn’t live long, 
so I don’t know how he might have 
turned out. But, you see, I should 
never have took to nussing if I hadn’t 
been a tidy widow; and without me 
what the neighbours would have 
done, Lord only knows! though I 
say it myself,—poor, helpless, thrift- 
less bodies, as they be! So every- 
thing is best as it is.’ 
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And what moral did Hannah de- 
duce from this tirade? That nurses 
were well paid and fed; that Susan 
could not last for ever; and that she 
might succeed to the post, if duly 
qualified by the proper course of 
study as wife and widow; and so— 
she resolved to enter into ‘ the holy 
estate of matrimony’ the very first 


opportunity. 


Cuar. VIII. 
Speed on! speed on! fast ebbs the sand of life.— Anon. 


A travelling chariot is dimly visi- 
ble through the steam from four hur- 
ried posters. Lady Douglas had 
travelled from Scotland over winter 
roads, without any servant for the 
last two stages, as it was her father’s 
express wish that she should come 
alone. Sir Arthur, who had escorted 
her as far as Carlisle, returned home ; 
and a confidential servant awaited 
her summons at , twenty miles 
from Merton. The villagers, roused 
by the wheels, looked out, and con- 
cluded it was not ‘my lady,’ after 
all, as she did not arrive in a coach- 
and-six, with laced liveries and pow- 
dered wigs, like the metamorphosed 
Cinderella in cottage- wall pictures 
(what a pity nobody furnishes pic- 
tures for the million!). But, per- 
haps, Miss Ellen had never been 
turned into a fine lady, after all? 
and it was only ‘their pride at the 

arsonage’ made it out so. The 
ittle wicket-gate opens, a voluminous 
package of cloaks and furs passes 
along the paved path into the house ; 
Susan and her partner have fol- 
lowed ; the door is closed. ‘Till to- 
morrow, when they emerge again, 
the villagers must wait—wait with 
itching ears, to know whether Mr. 
Meredith is to be taken in his bed to 
be examined on a charge of murder, 
or whether his wife had been the 
guilty party, and he only concealed 


it,—rumours of an uneasy conscience 
and gnawing remorse having been 
spread by Betty Featherbed ; biga- 
my, forgery, long hushed-up crime 
revealed by supernatural agency,— 
skeletons found in gardens,—women 
walking without heads in dark walks, 
—ghosts sitting on barrel-heads in 
an, ‘raw heads and bloody 
bones’ in wells,—every tale of horror 
that everybody had ever heard was 
fished up in elucidation of the Mere- 
dith mystery. 

The post-boys drank their ale at 
the Lion; but they had been hurried 
off from the last town by a lady who 
promised to pay them for extra haste, 
and she had been as good as her 
word, having given them gold, so, of 
course, was a lady; they neither 
knew, nor cared to know, more. The 
host and hostler, in whose custody 
the carriage remained, examined every 
cranny and pocket, in hopes of find- 
ing fresh mysteries or a solution of 
old ones; and they were rewarded 
by—a paper of sandwiches, put up 
by the housekeeper at Castle Douglas 
three days ago. ‘And what is that 
rag, Jack, hanging to your heel?’ 
A cambric and lace pocket-handker- 
chief, saturated with tears. A ‘little 
bird told me’ the ‘ Lioness’ went to 
church in a collar trimmed with fine 
* Valenciennes’ ever after. 


Cuap. IX. 


Coiled in his heart a serpent secret lay, 
Torturing with venomed tooth.’— Anon. 


The wife of one of the wealthiest 
and most distinguished gentlemen in 
England,—a man whose name will 
be connected with history as having 
formerly succeeded beyond hope in 


difficult negotiations abroad, and who 
is now, if not the head, at least the 
brains of the country gentlemen ‘in 
our house at hame,’ is seated by her 
aged father, whose hand grasps hers, 
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as if never to be unloosed,—a grasp 
like that of the dead,—the grasp 
of one who concentrates in it all the 
life that remains to him, and the 
pent-up feelings of twenty bitter 
years ; and now would he were but 
dead, now that his Ellen’s hand and 
his have met again,. before he blasts 
her ear—her heart—her brain, with 
his revelations ! 

‘ My father! oh, my father !’ 

* My own, own child!’ 

Miserable father he!— but he is 
dying! 

Miserable child! tenfold miserable 
is she,—for in her there is life- 
strength for years. 

And as Lady Douglas sits in ma- 
tronly grace in that humble cham- 
ber, looking round on its old familiar 
furniture, does she notice that the 
curtains are of dimity, not silken 
damask,—that her father is shabbily 
lodged? No, but when she sat there 
last, that room had another lodger ; 
her zealous, foolish, worldly, but, to- 
wards her, ever-loving mother, is not 
—not there, at least ; the old double 
matrimonial pillows are placed no 
longer, and sadly rolls the head of 
the survivor in solitary restlessness, 
soon to be laid beside hers, who 
sleeps already ‘where the weary are 
at rest.’ 

‘ Ellen, my strength fails fast; I 
have no time to lose in telling 
you 

fap! tap! 

‘Susan Colson is ready to come 
when wanted.’ 

« My child, send them away! shut 
them out! One night let me be 
in peace. They have tortured me 





enough before you came.’ 


The villagers knew by the boom 
ef the chureh-bell next morning that 
their rector had passed away ; they 
kuew very little more. An ex- 
aggerated report got about that Lady 
Douglas had turned the nurses vi et 
armis out of the room, changed the 
medicines, and hurried the catas- 
trophe. But Susan and Hannah 


were far too busy to venture forth,— 
not that poor Hannah was of much 
use, nor did she give promise of 
shining in the new vocation to which 
she had elected herself. Afraid to 
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Car. X. 
Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone.—Wo re. 
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‘Oh, father, and you would not 
have me here!’ 

Lady Dougles went softly to the 
door, and stating it to be her inten- 
tion to remain with her father alone, 
desired them to be in attendance, in 
case of need, in some other room, 
and very civilly begged no more dis- 
turbing messages might be sent. This 
behest was obeyed, but everybody 
was extremely offended. Mr. and 
Mrs. G. Meredith agreed in opinion 
for once that it was exceedingly 
brusque, and wanting in respect for 
them ; also it left unsolved two pro- 
blems of momentous importance to 
the household, who were awed by 
Mrs. George’s flaming accounts of 
the luxuries to which Lady Douglas 
was accustomed, ‘ what her ladyship 
would please to take for supper, and 
whether she would sleep on a bed or 
@ mattrass ?’ 

But no supper was partaken of, no 
mattrass rested on, by the weary 
traveller that night. When all had 
retired to their bed-rooms, she re- 
mained alone with her father. 

About one o'clock his chamber- 
bell rang loudly, and continued an 
incessant tinkling. Susan Colson and 
her aid hastened to the room; the 
poor old man, half-raised in bed, an 
expression of anxiety in his face, held 
the bell-rope; his daughter lay 
nearly across him, motionless. 

‘Oh, sir!’ exclaimed the nurse; 
then gave a scream which finished 
rousing the household. Mr. Mere- 
dith’s eyes were glazed: he was dead. 
He had expired in the act of sum- 
moning help for his fainting daugh- 
ter, and his hand yet retained its 
death-hold of the bell-rope. 


be left alone with the dead, she stole 
away and sat at the stair-head by 
Lady Douglas’s door, till the sobs and 
agony of that stricken one drove her 
thence; it was more than her ‘ heart 
could bear,’ she said, and availed 
herself of the first errand out of the 
house. 

The story the affrighted woman 
told did the gossips good: it was 
worse than they imagined. What 
an awful death! It proved old Mr. 
Meredith even a greater sinner than 
his amiable neighbours suspected, 
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and this was nuts to them. Strange 
that the ne who had been cared 
for and helped in sickness and in 
health, the flock which he had tended 
so faithfully to the best of his affec- 
tionate ability, should, out of mere 
love of gossip, luxuriate in scandal- 
ous reports about their pastor, his 
very profession adding zest to them ! 
Yet so it was. People never seem 
so gratified at the fall of any one as 
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of him their appointed rebuker and 
guide, nor so to gloat on impurity 
and unworthiness in any sinner, as 
when they may be charged on him 
who christened and married them. 
Poor Mr. Meredith! erring and 
weak wert thou, but heavily in this 
world were those errors and weak- 
nesses visited. Let us hope that by 
the side of thy still weaker helpmate 


‘there is peace.’ 


THE COINCIDENCE OF FORM. 


- diversity of form and aspect in 
the objects of nature has long 
been the theme of writers, and the 
wonder of every student of natural 
history. In the three great king- 
doms into which it is the custom to 
distribute the works of the same 
Creative Power there prevails a sort 
of general correspondence, with an 
individual difference. Plants, ani- 
mals, and rocks, have a family like- 
ness peculiar to each other, and 
spread over the face of the majority 
of the members of each family ; the 
wonder is, that while this general 
rule obtains, yet amongst the count- 
less varieties of species so few should 
be found to be identical. It appears 
to have been the pleasure of the 
‘Former ofall things’ to have adopted 
this method of diversified uniformity 
to instruct us in the depth of the 
riches of His wisdom in design. 
When a well-ascertained fact of 
this kind has been long presented to 
the mind, much of the admiration 
to which it has a real claim disap- 
rs, and it becomes a general rule. 
ts exceptions then come in for 
our consideration, and we believe we 
can, on the present occasion, collect a 
sufficient number of such anomalies 
to render the subject interesting to 
the greater number of our salen. 
Diversity of form is the rule, coin- 
cidence of form the exception. The 
coincidence of form to which we are 
about to advert is a very remarkable 
circumstance. It refers to those 
cases in which there is a repetition of 
form in objects as far remote in na- 
ture from each other as plants and 
insects, rocks and men. A good ge- 
neral designation would be the Self- 
imitativeness of Nature. As an illus- 


tration, to which future reference 
shall be made, there is a beautiful 
orchis which bears flowers exactly 
resembling a bird, the wings, body, 
neck, and delicate head, are to the 
life; or a more familiar instance is 
the Trope@olum canariense, the pretty 
golden-fiowered c Tr, now so great 
a favourite among all classes. This 
little flower, when not quite full blown, 
imitates the canary to a wonderfal 
degree, even in colour, the little 
mimic only wanting life and voice to 
complete its character. This imi- 
tativeness is, of course, a passive, not 
an active attribute; it is almost 
needless to observe that Nature does 
not really imitate the objects to which 
her productions are conformable. 
She does not form an originally dis- 
similar flower into the resemblance of 
a bird or insect. The resemblances 
are, altogether, some mere coinci- 
dences ; others are repetitions of form, 
having, no doubt, some adequate end 
in view, of which we must remain 
in a great measure ignorant. It is, 
also, hardly necessary to remark, 
that a correspondence in external 
configuration is all that we are to 
expect to discover in objects other- 
wise so widely dissevered. It would 
involve a mistake almost too gross to 
be possible to suppose that the bird- 
like flower and the bird had any- 
thing in common, excepting outward 
form. To the further illustration 
of this obscure, but interesting sub- 
ject, let us address ourselves, taki 
due care, as far as may be, to si 
out the cases where man has been 
himself the copyist of the form and 
beauties of the vegetable, animal, 
and mineral kingdoms. 

The seventeenth century, with its 
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romantic ogee was full of this 
subject. The wildest exaggerations 
were greedily devoured by learned 
men and scientific societies. To find 
a wonderful hen, with a nose, mouth, 
chin, forehead, eyes, whiskers, and 
mustachios, perfectly resembling the 
human face divine,—apparently that 
of some military gentleman, was an 
enterprise worthy of the labours and 
the pen of the most celebrated of 
those great men. The Collectanea of 
the Academia Nature Medico-phy- 
sica of Germany is the sacred reper- 
tory for such discoveries. The en, 
however, was nothing to the won- 
derful turnip, concerning which we 
are solemnly informed, and the in- 
formation is accompanied by an en- 
graving which is something of a 
curiosity, that it had a perfectly hu- 
man countenance, figure, and arms ; 
it was also ornamented with a crown 
of foliage: so that, we presume, it 
must have been the King of the 
‘ Swedes’ that fell into the hands 
of a curiosity-hunting philosopher. 
Another learned doctor electrified 
the world with an abstruse paper 
upon a parsnip, which seemingly 
had such lively anticipations of its 
future destiny as to have conformed 
itself into the figure of a human 
hand grasping the root preparatory 
to its evulsion. Another discovered 
a miraculous sort of radish, which 
branched out below into the thumb 
and fingers of a man’s hand, an ele- 
gant green frill adorning the wrist. 
A piece of the root of a cranberry- 
tree also caused an immense sensation, 
by its resemblance to some deformed 
and agonised mass of humanity. We 
confess, however, to have recognised 
serious indications of the chisel and 
graver about the cranberry root. 
Stupendum nature miraculum! are 
the startling opening words of an 
essay upon the root of a thorn 
fashioned, by two or three other 
hands than Nature’s, into the simi- 
litude of the human figure. A great 
vegetable miracle of another kind 
was a willow which resembled a 
crosier. An ambitious polypodium 
aspires, in the same pages, to the form 
of the ‘imperial bird ;’ and may be 
there beheld grasping its thunder- 
bolts, and looking more awfully mar- 
tial than the real creature itself. 
The Philosophical Transactions of 
our Royal Society of the same and 
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subsequent dates are not wholly free 
from similar marvels; for an account 
of a pig with a human face, with 
other contributions of a like nature, 
find a place there. The wonder 
had its day ; it died of exaggeration. 
Had our early philosophers regarded 
the subject in its common-sense light 
as one of the curiosities of Nature, it 
would have had a longer existence, 
and our paper would have been 
superfluous. 

‘o engage at once with the mineral 
coincident forms. The Jesuit Atha- 
nasius Kircher goes considerably fur- 
ther than the truth, when, after his 
— fashion, he informs us, 
that ‘ Nature, in the deep recesses of 
the earth, delights to impress the 
form of man and animals upon mar- 
bles and stones, being so prodigal of 
creative faculties, that where she 
cannot give senses she at least gives 
life, and where life is denied she at 
least produces the form of animated 
beings in such substances as flint and 
minerals.’ No person who has been 
much amid mountain scenery, par- 
ticularly in rocky districts, can have 
failed to remark the striking imi- 
tations of the human form, or of 
some of its members, which, by their 
uncommon aspect, thrust themselves 
into notice. It may be a giant hand 
which protrudes in broad welcome 
from the rough crag, or a headless 
trunk, or a mutilated face with wild 
and savage features. Or the —_ 
will picture out a fortified town wit 
massive walls,—turrets, spires, and 
monumental columns looming in the 
distance. Or great animals, of colossal 
magnitude and uncouth form, will 
appear scattered about, the sentinels 
of the dreary fortress. The Channel 
Islands, particularly Serk, and those 
on our northern coasts, are rich in 
these curiosities. In those tumult- 
uous waters our own eyes have be- 
held rocks assume the most fantastic 
aspects : the figure of a gigantic ani- 
mal, with a bison-like shoulder and 
body, occurs with peculiar vividness 
to our recollection; and an Ethiop’s 
face, with great eyebrows, eyes, pro- 
jecting lips, and all its other charac- 
ters, frowns over the foaming billows 
beneath. About ten miles from 


Caernarvon, at a little distance from 
the road-side, is a strange-looking 
mass of stone, called the ‘ Pitt’s Head,’ 
from its remarkable resemblance to 
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that statesman ; the nose particularly 
resembles Pitt’s nose, and traces of 
other features are discoverable in the 
eves eyebrows, and general form of 
the head. Indeed every mountain 
region abounds with stones, upon 
which, by the help ofa little imagina- 
tion, the impress of a giant’s foot, or 
an enormous hoof, may be detected, 
each with its appropriate legend. 
Zeiler mentions the existence of a 
rock in the Black Forest which re- 
sembles a monk with his cowl, and is 
named after this circumstance. There 
is a rock, says Kircher, in the island of 
Malta, known as Ji Fratre imprecato, 
because it accurately resembles a 
man (he says, a monk) hanging by 
the neck. But Olaus was said to 
possess in his museum a more won- 
derful object still ; this was a man of 
flint! We are informed that this 
astonishing object imitated the ori- 
ginal in the very head, neck, and 
features! It~is further related by 
another, that he possessed a piece of 
mineral in all points resembling the 
human hands; and a stone picked 
up on Calvary, which bore the image 
of a heart pierced with a spear- 
wound. In some of the western 
parts of Tartary, the peasants are 
said to point out to travellers upon 
different rocks lively representations 
of sheep, camels, horses, and other 
animals. In the United States there 
is a mountain, forming one of a range 
in New Hampshire called the White 
Mountains, which is named the Pro- 
file Mountain. This mass is about 
1000 feet in height, and forms a 
conspicuous object from the road be- 
tween Jamaica and Plymouth. The 
side upon which the profile is visible 
is ee the other is wooded, 
and rises with a gentle ascent; the 
rock is of brown granite. At the 
upper part of the precipitous side the 
outline of the human countenance is 
very remarkable; it is that of an 
Ethiop, and possesses a low, hanging 
brow, a deep-set eye, a low nose, and 
a prominent mouth. The chin is 
also oT defined, and rests upon a 
large bank of débris, forming the 
lower half of the mountain, in some 
measure corresponding to the chest 
of the colossal being. 

Dr. Macculloch describes a case 
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more striking and nearer home, and 
he is an author whom few would 
suspect of poetic exaggeration. In 
his tour among the western islands 
of Scotland he writes, that ‘ there is 
a most striking imitation of a bust at 
the extremity of the point of Aird. 
No aid from the imagination, he 
adds, ‘is wanting to see a very per- 
fect bust in profile, executed in a 
very grand and pure antique manner, 
and occupying the whole face of the 
cliff, which is here, at least, sixty feet 
high. The style is that ofa river-god ; 
and adding the grandeur of the design 
to the magnitude of the object and to 
its position as rising out of the sea, 
the effect, instead of being ludicrous, 
is really fine. Egypt might have 
carved the rest of the promontory 
down, and have formed the mass into 
amajesticsphynx. There isa curious 
double coincidence near Edinburgh. 
Immediately beneath the monument 
to Nelson on the Calton Hill is a 
deep an which, when viewed 
laterally from a little distance, pre- 
sents a profile well proportioned, and 
singularly clear in its outline, which 
bears a tolerable resemblance to the 
immortal hero himself. We might 
look upon it as Nature and Art met 
together to perpetuate his glory. In 
these cases, the supposition of the re- 
semblances owing anything to the 
hand of Art is manifestly inadmissible. 

Human architecture has also its 
mimicries in nature,* in cases where 
it is almost certain that man has not 
been the borrower. Trap and basalt 
are the principal rocks which assume 
architectural forms. Columnar rocks 
are often met with in such districts 
which present all the appearance of 
a beautifully regular, tessellated pave- 
ment of various hues. ‘The famous 
pinnacle known as the Pote Storr is a 
well-known imitation of a Gothic 
steeple, 160 feet high. On the north- 
east coast of the Isle of Sky it is 
common to find a combination of 
natural pillars, which, with wonder- 
ful effects, imitate a series of colon- 
nades. Some of these columns are 
also grouped together in perfect im- 
itation of the Gothic style, carrying 
long, delicately-formed spires on their 
summits. 

In one place (writes Macculloch) a 


_ * The architectural cliffs in Banvard’s Panorama of the Mississippi deserve men- 
tion in addition to those noticed in the text. 
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cluster of pillars commences below, and 
is surmounted by pillars in diminishing 
numbers to the height of 200 feet, until 
the mass forms a splendid pyramid of 
superimposed columns, presenting in 
particular positions its narrow edge 
against the sky, and looking as if the 
architect had suddenly stopped in the 
execution of some portico, or colonnade 
of gigantic dimensions. 


Elsewhere it is mentioned that an 
arrangement of natural architecture 
occurs which brought forcibly to 
mind the famous temple of the Sybil. 
Staffa, the wonder and delight of 
tourists, presents us with a still 
nobler analogue of Grecian style: 
were the temple of Nature a material 
existence on earth, Staffa would be 
its site. On the south side of the 
Island of Mauritius is a point called 
the ‘Souffleur, or Blower. It is a 
large mass of rock projecting into 
the sea. The heavy swell has un- 
dermined it in every direction, till 
it has exactly the appearance of a 
Gothic building, with a number of 
arches. 

Trap rocks often form themselves 
into long mural lines, resemblances 
of turrets and ruined strongholds, 
all so artificial in appearance as when 
viewed from a little distance to re- 

uire some effort of the mind to reject 
thesupposition that they are the works 
of the hands of men. Sandstone rocks, 
also, are occasionally found, which are 
as regularly laid block by block, and 
divided into as regular divisions, as 
they could be were they the works 
of the mason. Some rocks of a 
heterogeneous composition, on ex- 
posure to the weather, become un- 
equally affected by it, the softer por- 
tions being worn away while the 
hard parts stand out in relief. The 
effect of this circumstance is some- 
times curiously picturesque ; all sorts 
of grotesque designs become depicted 
upon the face of the rocks, many of 
which equal, as well as imitate, the 
highest art of the engraver. Roslin 
Castle is stated to furnish some ex- 
ceedingly striking and beautiful il- 
lustrations of these natural etchings. 
Macculloch, in the work before 
uoted, asserts that he has seen the 
ace of a cliff ornamented thus by 
the pencil of Nature, which had 
every appearance of a work of art. 

Not only in the coarser productions 
of his hands, but even in the more 
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delicate and difficult works of his taste, 
man finds an imitative in nature. Ina 
very extraordinary degree, portions of 
architectural ornament of exquisite 
sculpture are often displayed, to glitter 
unseen upon the walls of spar and 
stalactitic caves. The celebrated An- 
tiparian grotto contains some singular 
Testor in point. It was vul- 
garly believed to be the residence of 
an enormous giant, who was eternall 
seated at its mouth. The myth ok 
its rise from the fact of a mon- 
strous concretion, somewhat resem- 
bling the human form sessile, occupy- 
ing the entrance of the cave. After 
passing the grim figure, the wonders 
of his palace unfold themselves; ex- 

uisite ornaments are seen covering 
the walls and decking the roof ; while 
a little beyond, the stalactites have 
assumed the shapes of trees and 
shrubs, comparable without hyper- 
bole, as Magni relates, to a petrified 
grove, some of the trees being white, 
some green, and all receding in due 
perspective. ‘The well-known spar- 
cave off Strathaird is another cavern 
of equal interest with its rival of An- 
tiparos, though of smaller dimensions, 
and no classic celebrity. Here there 
are ornaments of beautiful filagree- 
work and lace-work, and gorgeous 
pendents drop from the ceiling, which, 
in the delicacy of their execution 
and in the purity of their taste, may 
well bear comparison with the most 
exquisite productions of human art. 

In Franconia, Dr. Buckland es- 
se commemorates a cavern 

nown as Forster’s Hohle, in which, 
among other curiosities, is a natural 
cascade of alabaster, flowing into a 
lake of the same ; the roof is a richly 
fretted Gothic, with elegant pendent 
corbels. 

To pass from great things to small. 
A short essay in D’Israeli’s Curiosities 
of Literature contains several curious 
instances illustrating our subject on 
the more minute scale. He writes,— 

I have seen a large collection; many, 
certainly, untouched by art. One stone 
appears like a perfect cameo of a Mi- 
nerva’s head ; another shews an old man’s 
head, beautiful as if the hand of Rafiaelle 
had designed it. 


It is mentioned that in the temple 
of St. Sophia at Constantinople there 
formerly existed, upon a slab of white 
marble, the representation of a man 
covered with a camel’s skin, which 
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the credulous fully believe to be a 
natural portrait of John the Baptist. 
It must be regarded, however, as un- 
fortunate for the credit of the limner, 
that the figure has but one leg! An 
agate is also said to be carefully pre- 
served at Pisa, which contains the 
i of a venerable hermit in a 
desert, seated by the brink ofa stream, 
and holding in his hands a small bell. 
This is, doubtless, a portrait of St. 
Anthony by the same hand. In the 
year 1669, a miner picked up in 
Germany a lump of flint, which, on 
being broken open, contained in its 
centre a very perfect portrait of the 
Virgin and Child. The engraving 
of this curiosity we have seen, and it 
appears less exaggerated than others; 
but admitting the fact, there is no 
doubt the artist has considerably 
helped out the resemblance. A Dr. 
Tuder, writing in 1670, very gravely 
informs us that the island of Malta 
abounds with stones imitating the 
eyes and tongue of a serpent ; others 
resembling the liver, heart, spleen, 
and ribs. A little examination of 
the paper, and of the engraving which 
accompanies it, reveals the truth 
to be that these wonderful produc- 
tions were simply fossil remains! 
The viper’s tongue is the fossilised 
tooth of some carnivorous animal. 
Malta! Vipers! How were these 
wonderful objects to be accounted 
for? The association of ideas sup- 
lied the answer. These were relics 
eft as a perpetual memorial of the 
viper which the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles shook from his hand 
into the fire! 

Recently, at the Egyptian Hall in 
London, a modern marvel of a kin- 
dred kind has been exhibited,—a 
lady in stone, dressed in the height 
of the fashion, with every portion of 
her apparel formed after the justest 
principles. Also a gentleman of the 
same material. And these are the 
pure links of nature, wholly innocent 
of human formativeness! 

Cameos frequently afford very 
singular imitations of the human 
form, and of other objects, even be- 
fore they have been touched by the 
tool of the engraver, and of these 
accidents advantage is accordingly 
taken. In the cabinets of the cu- 
rious, however, there are some to 
be met with that have received no 
such fictitious assistance. Some stones 
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which are translucent are occasionally 
veined in a manner so as to produce 
the appearance of a portrait, the 
deeper-coloured veins penetrating the 
substance ; it being thus manifestly im- 
possible that any art could have been 
employed. Pancirolli declares he had 
such a rarity, which displayed deep 
under the glossy surface of the stone 
a lamb with a cross over its shoulder. 
He gives us further an extract from 
Pliny, which relates that King Pyr- 
rhus possessed a famous gem, ‘ wherein 
was a vein representing Apollo play- 
ing on his harp in the middle of the 
choir of the nine Muses.’ Mardeba- 
nus corrob-rates the assertion in the 
following lines :— 

Pyrrhus his ring an agate had so fine, 

It held engraven all the Muses nine ; 
Apollo standing in the tuneful choir, 
And sweetly touching his melodious lyre. 

It is related that the poet Stella 
had a ring marked with the figures 
of ten females. Pancirolli also de- 
clares that there isa marbleat Ravenna 
which represents a priest celebrating 
the mass and elevating the host ; Pope 
Paulus ITI. scraped it with a knife, 
supposing it had been painted, but 
he found the veins to be natural. 
D'Israeli affirms that in the British 
Museum there is a certain black 
stone, upon which no human hand 
has sketched a most striking por- 
trait of Chaucer our poet. 

All our collections and collectors 
must, however, yield to those of 
China. These curious men-children 
have long been famous for their pos- 
session of this kind of curiosities. 
They have large cameos representing 
those objects in which their longing 
after the monstrous takes delight. 
Anomalous brutes, gorgons, and 
dragons grin, or gape, or look grim 
from out of their stony encasement. 
The Chinese collection lately at Hyde 
Park Corner contained several very 
remarkable specimens of marble, 
some of which were framed as curio- 
sities for a Chinaman’s museum, and 
represented landscapes with the de- 
tail of river, hill, shrub, and tree; 
on earth, two or three monsters 
opening their mouths and looking 
up; and in air, an unique descrip- 
tion of bird making a horrid attempt 
at flying. havent of these were of 
great value. 

While we see no reason to deny 
that such resemblances were purely 
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natural, yet we have grounds for be- 
lieving that our skilful friends the 
Chinese pretty frequently produce 
the appearance, or at any rate 
heighten the resemblance, artificially. 
Nor are we less suspicious about the 
more antique. Some were unso- 
phisticated ; others were in part or 
entirely artificial. Receipts to stain 
marble, apparently for this purpose, 
are to be found in the works of some 
of the older authors. 

A coarser sort of resemblance to 
other objects is presented by many 
mineral substances. A leaf-stripped 
shrub has a precise counterpart in 
the Arbor Diane, the lead-tree of the 
schoolboy chemist. There are some 
beautiful zeolites which closely re- 
semble silk, and some cotton. Plu- 
mose antimony has somewhat the 
appearance of feathers; other ores 
resemble delicate wool or down, and 
glitter with a splendid iridescence. 
A variety of tin is called the ‘ toad’s- 
eye’ from its curious analogy to that 
object in its brown and yellow layers. 
To mention the names that follow, 
will shew that there might be drawn 
out an immense list of similar coin- 
cidences, —the gooseberry garnet, 
asparagus stone, liver ore, blood 
stone, cinnamon stone, ice spar, 
satin spar ; all having received their 
names from the resemblance they 
bear to the different objects prefixed 
to their titles. 

Leaving the inorganic kingdom, we 
shall discover the analogies of form 
not less remarkable in the vegetable 
world. Who can forget the grand 
amusement of his boyhood, when 
first entrusted with the perilous 
pocket-knife, and allowed to wander 
on the heath, cutting fern-stalks, 
and lost in amazement at the ‘ King 
Charles’ in the oak, or the ‘ Flying 

le’ disclosed by the section ? 
When the rage was for collect- 
ing these things, the sections of 
trees were often found to present 
very curious appearances : before us 
are some engravings of these remark- 
ables. There is a capital Virgin and 
Child, a mitred ecclesiastic, and some 
musical instruments, upon several 
sections of the apple-tree. Some 
fossil ferns when cut across pre- 
sent the curious appearance of a 
number of capital W’s, arranged 
round the circumference. The Sigil- 
laria, also fossil piants, have their 
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names from being covered with 
a vast number of impressions like 
those of a signet. But we hasten 
to speak of the orchids, the now 
fashionable favourites. The mimic- 
ries performed in some of these ex- 
quisite flowers are such as almost to 
exceed belief, and cannot be properly 
conceived until they are seen. A 
few months ago it was our privilege 
to spend some time in the magnificent 
conservatories of the Messrs. Lod- 
dige at Hackney. Here are collected 
together many thousands of these 
rare exotics. As we were lost in 
admiration in one of the orchid 
stoves, a gardener present asked if 
we had seen the Chancellor and his 
Wig, and conducted us to the won- 
derful flower, in which his lordship 
is figured forth with surprising 
exactness. Further on, a sort of fly- 
ing goblin, with a number of legs 
and arms, and a fearfully blotched 
countenance, dangled down in all its 
terrors before our eyes. Then a 
catasetum, full of supernaturalities, 
startled us, looking like some of the 
horrid anomalous monsters, which are 
all very well in oil or engraving, but 
are clearly contrary to all rules of na- 
tural history. Then a Venus’ slipper 
expanded before us, as if Cinderella 
had been toa ball among the flowers, 
and drop her wonderful shoe 
upon its branches; only no prince 
picks up and makes a great stir 
about the lost article, the vegetable 
shoe. The swan-orchid, the cycno- 
chus, next met us. This isa wonder- 
ful plant ; it needs no painter’s ima- 
gination to detect at a glance the 
most curious resemblance which it 
bears to the proud bird whose name 
it has borrowed. There is a well- 
formed body and wings, with a deli- 
cate, long, recurved neck, rather 
swollen at its extremity for the head, 
all of a spotless white! Beyond, a 
livid old gentleman's half-counte- 
nance confronted us, and pulling 
down the old fellow’s lower jaw, we 
beheld a mouth without a tongue, 
gums without teeth, and an attempt 
at athroat behind. Ofall monstrous 
creations in the flower world this 
was the greatest and the most per- 
plexing. 

The excitable imagination of Dr. 
Darwin ran wild upon these coinci- 
dences, and he paints, in colours of a 
brightness peculiarly his own, the 
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appearance of the American spider- 
orchid. Truly it is a remarkable 
flower; a great brown spider mi- 
micked to the life squatting at the 
entrance of its vegetable den, and 
scaring away all intruders by its 
menacing aspect! Then there is a 
multitude of resemblances to other 
objects, not less striking, but more 
common. Our English orchids, the 
bee and fly orchis, are familiar 
instances. ‘In the genera Oberonia 
and Drymodia, says Dr. Lindley, 
‘Pythagoras would have found a 
living evidence of animals trans- 
muted into plants.’ One of the 
flowers belonging to the former 
species is called the man-orchis, the 
Anthropophora. Tf there are fairies 
in the floral world, here is Oberon 
himself. Lizards, toads, and insects, 
appear to have sat to the painter 
and modeller in the formation of 
many other orchids; and ladies will 
be astonished to learn that one im- 
pertinent flower is a complete pair 
of stays in miniature. Another, 
called after its original, displays the 
most unmistakeable similarity to a 
human thorax, even in minute parti- 
culars. A_ small, chaste-looking 
flower, we saw at Loddige’s, had the 
face of a little fairy; only she must 
have been a married one we presume, 
for a snow-white cap was upon her 
head,—we dare not admit it to have 
been a bonnet de nuit. It seems a 
thousand pities Ovid was no bota- 
nist ; could he have fallen in with 
half-a-dozen such instances as we 
have recorded, what a heap of ele- 
gant fabrication would have been 
added to his metamorphoses! 

Not to prolong our extracts from 
one tribe alone, let us turn to others. 
The mandrake when stripped of its 
leaves has occasionally a rude re- 
semblance to the human form. The 
description of Langhorne will convey 
the most lively idea of its appear- 
ance :— 

Mark how that rooted mandrake wears 

His human feet, his human hands ; 
Oft as his shapely form he rears, 

Aghast the frighted ploughman stands. 
The old-man cactus, Cactus senilis, 
is about as odd a plant as any in our 
list. Reaching a height of eight or 
ten feet, he is often seen in his native 
rw his long white hair flowing to 

is feet, spending a peaceful existence, 
and attaining a green old age in spite 
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of the early streaks of grey which 
appear on his head. It was long a 
fable that the ‘Tartarian forests 
abounded in vegetable lambs! They 
were tolerably well formed, had four 
—vor nine !—legs,a head and a tail, and 
were clothed in golden wool. If 
there was any truth in the account 
at all, it was due to the alleged occa- 
sional resemblance of a hairy fern to 
such creatures; the name of the fern 
was the Polypodium barometz, or ba- 
ranetz: such, at least, is Sir Hans 
Sloane’s account. An equally cu- 
rious resemblance, about which there 
is no fallacy, is the Chinese finger- 
fruit, the Citrus sacodactylus, * the 
hand of Fo.’ There were some good 
casts of this curiosity at the Chinese 
Collection, and its appearance will 
consequently be familiar to our read- 
ers; the fat and shapely contour, the 
delicate fingers and thumb, will re- 
turn to the recollection, possibly, 
almost with a wish and a sigh that the 
similarity were, in some cases that is to 
say, only a little closer. They have a 
fruit, also, which they call the Lung 
Yen, or dragon’s-eye, and which bears 
a very curious similarity to an eye- 
ball taken out of its socket. We 
have said that these big boys are 
passionately fond of these curiosities, 
and many a grocer’s window will 
confirm our allegation. The root of 
the bamboo is particularly prolific in 
wooden monstrosities, which resem- 
ble some things in nature, and a 
good many which the world never 
saw, save upon canvass, nor, pos- 
sibly, even there. Taking advan- 
tage of this disposition, the Chi- 
nese, with the aid of a few carving 
tools, soon make the root assume a 
respectable figure, and we are pre- 
sented with a grim-looking old gen- 
tleman, wearing a frizzly beard of 
root fibres, dressed in apparel of the 
same, and looking at one with that 
excessively terrible jocosity of coun- 
tenance which is so much the vogue. 
Sometimes the old gentleman has a 
wife and one or two children, which 
are united together in bonds some- 
what more material than those of 
family love. Dragons and gorgons 
form the appropriate pediment to 
these sculptures. The Broussonetta 
papyrifera of Japan and India, from 
which India paper is manufactured, 
has leaves which contain a yet more 
strange mimicry. Each of them 
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appears as if one had rent a piece out 
of it, and as if it had afterwards been 
darned up again. That blushing 
production the love-apple, the to- 
mato of epicures, sometimes commits 
some imitative freaks. Occasionally 
it breaks out into roseate fingers, and 
now and then it has the form of a 
pair of chubby hands folded toge- 
gether. ‘This we state on the autho- 
rity of the ‘curious’ academy before 
mentioned, in whose 7runsuctions an 
engraving of such an occurrence is 
to be found. 

Our greenhouses and our flower- 
gardens will supply us with a multi- 
tude of mimicries, in which the 
resemblance has been the origin of 
the title. It is a very homely 
example to adduce, but it is as 
striking as many more rare—that of 
the common cock’s-comb, the long- 
enduring ornament of our stifled 
metropolitan’s windows. The calceo- 
larias are flower-slippers ; the sweet- 
pee, a butterfly; the campanulas, 

lls; the asters, stars; while the 
heart’s-ease, columbine, Turk’s-cap, 
and a host of others, overpower our 
pen, and bid us leave the list to 
every one to complete ; and that will 
prove a longer task than might have 
been supposed. 

We have thus gathered some curi- 
ous coincidences from this beautiful 
kingdom of nature, and on quitting 
it would only delay to enter our 

rotest against the conjecture of St. 

ierre, the St. Pierre of Paul and 
Virginia. ‘ It seems not impossible,’ 
he writes, in his Harmonies of Na- 
ture, ‘that we might find in flowers 
that correct model of the sun’s shape 
which we have hitherto sought in 
vain from our telescopes. (!) Why 
should it be absurd to trace in these 
the lineaments of that luminary, when 
we find in flowers so many repre- 
sentations of the figures of insects, 
birds, and of the heads of men and 
animals?’ We suppose that most 
men will now congratulate them- 
selves, for the truth’s sake, that 
botany and astronomy are not corre- 
lative sciences; and St. Pierre, in 
spite of his popularity, must be in 
the minority on that question. 

The Testacea in the zoological 
kingdom are the analogues, in this 
particular, of the Orchidacee in the 
vegetable world, and they have on 
more occasions than one supplied the 
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decorator and architect with forms 
and principles of construction of no 
trifling beauty or value. Our pre- 
sent business with them is of the 
other character. The shell of the 
Cassidea derives its name from its 
resemblance to a helmet; and the 
Struthiolaria and the Aporrhais re- 
spectively simulate the foot of an 
ostrich, and that of a pelican. Then 
there are shells which resemble pears, 
spindles spirally twisted, tulips; and 
a curious variety is marked by ribs, 
which proceed in successive lengths 
across so as to resemble the strings 
of a harp, whence the name Harpa. 
Other shells more or less imitate the 
different kinds of fruit, and we have 
testaceous olives, strawberries, me- 
lons, dates, oranges, the cowrie, 
apples, and also turnips. The re- 
semblance also to a sharply-cut taper 
screw is a very common appearance. 
The shell named the Porcellaina, or 
pig-cowrie, is crossed by ribs on its 
back in such a manner as to resem- 
ble a scored pig. In the midst of 
some opposition it has been main- 
tained that the name of ‘ porcelain’ 
was derived from the circumstance 
that these shells were said to have 
formed an important ingredient in 
the clay used in that manufacture. 
Another pretty shell, named the 
Bullina, resembles a rose-bud. Others 
are like the ear, like buttons, razors, 
shuttles; in short, the resemblances 
are infinite. 

Most wonderful of all are the En- 
crinites, the stone plants. The En- 
crinus moneliformis, principally found 
as a fossil, in the muschel-kalk of 
Brunswick, presents us with a truly 
elegant simulation. It appears in 
the form of a lily, and is called the 
‘lily encrinite,’ the stalk, sepals, and 
partially folded petals of the flower, 
are imitated with the strictest ex- 
actness. A good representation of 
this marvel of an early ocean will 
be found in many works on geology, 
Dr. Mantell’sin particular. The pear- 
encrinites of the oolitic limestone, 
when their tentacula were expanded, 
wore all the appearance of extremely 
diminutive palm-trees. The fossil 
actino-encrinite is singularly like a 
thistle, the stalk, &c., and even the 
down, being pretty faithfully repre- 
sented. The Comatula, the modern 
representatives of the fossilised en- 
crinites, keep up the ancestral re- 
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nown, but with less dignity—they 
imitate wigs; they are called the 
sea-wigs. Among the corals are also 
some instances in point. The well- 
known coral the Meandrina cerebre- 
Jformis, or brainstone, is strikingly 
similar in appearance to the human 
brain. In external form, in the con- 
volutions, and even in its semi- 
pinkish colour, the fresh coral ap- 
proximates so nearly to its prototype 
as to have set several visionary 
naturalists, Robinet especially, upon 
some very extraordinary and equally 
ridiculous theories. Other corals are 
like — Christmas puddings, 
and the Caryophylia has the singular 
aspect of the sprig of a tree, the ends 
of the branches being tipped with 
clove-buds. The Gorgonia flabellum, 
or sea-fan, is too frequently an or- 
nament of our drawing-rooms to 
require further notice. 

Among fish we meet with a few, 
which, while unlike their fellow ten- 
ants of the deep, claim no fellow- 
ship of form with anything except 
with the occasional productions of 
the artist’s pencil. The angel fish, 
so called in the Jucus a non lucendo 
spirit, is one of these hideous crea- 
tures, and when looked at from 
above has some resemblance to a 
frightful human being provided with 
wings. There is a well-known shark, 
the head of which is of the shape of 
ahammer. The torpedo is not un- 
like a frying-pan; another fish has 
a snout like a tobacco-pipe. Among 
collections of dried fish, one will 
sometimes be found which is recog- 
nised as the sea-horse, bearing as it 
does a ludicrous affinity of form to 
a horse in miniature. The bull- 
heads, sea-scorpions, sea-butterflies, 
sun-fish, saw-tish, coffin-fish, and 
many more, possess names which sug- 
gest all that description could convey 
concerning them. 

The insect world is rich in the 
correspondencies of form. In the 
pupa state the old naturalists found 
to their hearts’ content mimicries of 
the human face. Old Goedart has 
figured many pupe of lepidopterous 
insects, which are so many human 
heads in miniature, some with Roman 
noses, some with Egyptian expres- 
sions of countenance, and one like 
an old lady in a cap! One of 
the remarkable instances is that of 


the Scarabeus manopus, or kangaroo 
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beetle, which will be found well- 
figured by Mr. Westwood, in Lou- 
don’s Magazine of Natural History. 
The insect is more than two inches 
in length, and in its attempted mar- 
supial mimicry has an appearance 
thoroughly uncommon and irresist- 
ibly grotesque. ‘The insect seems 
half a beetle and half a kangaroo, 
the peculiarly formed hinder legs of 
that animal being the most striking 
features of the insect. The Rev. W. 
Kirby, in a paper in the same work, 
figures several — anomalous 
insects. One of these has a curious 
horned head, and much resembles 
a short-horned bull; another ap- 
pears to be wearing a drawn dagger 
on his head; and a third is adorned 
with little fringed processes, some- 
thing like the sprigs of a tree. The 
strange insects called the ‘ walking- 
sticks,’ must not be passed by—they 
are precisely like pieces of walking- 
stick. The ferocious stag-beetle pos- 
sesses long jaws, which closely cor- 
respond with the appearance of 
antlers. The rhinoceros and ele- 
phant beetles, three or four inches 
in length at the most, mimic with 
pretensions to partial accuracy the 
figures of their stupendous co-nomi- 
nees. The rhinoceros-beetle has a 
process comparable to the tusk of 
that enormous brute. The ‘death's 
head’ hawk-moth, the Acherontia 
atropus, has the figure of that object 
faithfully depicted on the upper part 
of its body, near the head. Man 
insects are like spectres, and are well 
calculated to intimidate all assailants 
by the very frightfulness of their 
aspect. The caterpillars of several 
moths are remarkable for putting on 
a variety of imitative forms. That 
of one of our largest and most beau- 
tiful moths, the Catocala frazini, 
feeds on the ash, and is so exactly 
similar to a piece of brown lichen 
dotted with black as to defy detec- 
tion. 

We are now about to record one 
of the most startling examples of 
coincidence in form which natural 
history supplies—the Phyllo-mor- 
phous insects. A naturalist at the 
Cape, on one of his excursions, saw 
at his feet some withered leaves 
whose tints pleased his eye, and he 
put forth his hand to take them up, 
—conceive his utter amazement to 


behold them all take to their legs 
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and run away! There was no mis- 
take about it; there they were, all 
making off as fast as possible. He 
instantly seized one of them, and 
discovered it to be an insect! They 
are now classified under the head 
of the Walking Leaf, or Phyllo- 
morphous insects. The limbs of 
these curious creatures are concealed 
by lamina of thin tissue, so tinted as 
to wear the precise aspect of leaves ; 
and the resemblance is heightened by 
the veins which traverse them, just 
as in the case of real leaves. In the 
Naturalists’ Library, and in West- 
wood's magnificent work the Arcana 
Entomologica, are some admirable 
drawings of these insects. Some of 
them are green, some have fallen 
into the ‘ yellow sere, some are 
brown ; and, more curious still, some 
are as if they had been half-devoured 
by insects! In the British Museum 
entomological collection there are 
several beautiful examples of these 
insects ; one, called the ‘ myrtle-leaf, 
is as nearly like a leaf in form, vein- 
ing, and in its delicate green tint, as 
is possible. ‘These insects are prin- 
cipally tropical, and belong to the 
orders Locusta, Mantis, and Phasma. 

Our gardeners well know that the 
imitativeness of various insects causes 
them often to be overlooked at times 
when they are doing the worst mis- 
chief. Some of them, with incredible 
effrontery, will arrange themselves 
into angular forms, and being of a 
brown colour and knotted surface, 
are wholly indistinguishable from sur- 
rounding sprays. Kirby and Spence 
quote an anecdote ofa gardener, who 
perceiving, as he thought, a dry 
twig on a tree, broke it away, and to 
his inexpressible wonder found it a 
wriggling, living caterpillar in his 
hand. The Bombyx quercifolia, and 
some of the Lepidoptera, simulate 
dead leaves, and hang down from 
the branches as if every breath of 
wind would bring them to the ground. 

Among reptiles we are met by the 
droll circumstance of one of the 
harmless serpents being marked on 
the back of its neck with a yellow 
spot, distinctly resembling a pair of 
spectacles! It is an Indian species, 
and has received its name, the Spec- 
tacle-snake, from this resemblance. 
The basilisk, with its crowned head, 
long the wonder of older naturalists, 
some of whom have depicted this 
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king of reptiles with an undeniably 
crown on his head, has been 
sobered down into a creature which 
has a head shaped somewhat after 
the fashion of a mitre. The Chlamy- 
dosarus, or frilled Agama snake, 
has a ruff like that known as Queen 
Elizabeth’s, which it elevates with 
becoming prudery when it is excited. 
As we rise in the scale, our zoolo- 
ical gleanings become very meagre. 
Ve have birds whose bills resemble 
spoons, others boats, many wear ex- 
quisite ruffs, some carry the vener- 
able appendage of a long beard, and 
others have helmeted heads of very 
terrible aspect. Mrs. Jameson men- 
tions, that in the Canadian forests a 
bird frequently thrust itself on her 
notice, called the ‘Soldier of the 
Woods,’ from the correspondence of 
its plumage with the bravery of mi- 
litary caparison. One of the most 
elegant analogies of form among the 
feathered tribes remains to be men- 
tioned. The Menura superba, or 
lyre-tail, is a beautiful bird, which 
carries in its magnificent tail a won- 
derfully close imitation of the form 
of an ancient Greek lyre. The mar- 
gin of the lyre is formed by two 
feathers on each side, which are 
broad, and curve into scrolls at the 
upper end, while the strings find 
their representatives in a number of 
thin, delicate, wire-like feathers. 
This unhappy bird finds the truth, 
that extraordinary beauty is one of 
the most dangerous possessions, too 
fully confirmed; for the sake of its 
tail it is shot, and hunted down with- 
out mercy, and will very probably 
soon become extirpated. The tails 
are sold at Sydney for from twenty 
to thirty shillings the pair. The 
peacock’s tail, with the classic fable 
attached to it, is too self-suggestive 
an instance to endure expatiation. 
Here we may take leave of a 
subject which has already, perhaps, 
occupied too much time. But it be- 
comes a curious question to ask in 
many of the examples enumerated, 
To what end have these correspond- 
ences of form been designed? The 
question is almost answerless, to 
use an Elizabethan expression. Yet 
it is a reasonable conjecture, that in 
many cases the coincidence of as 
is one of the defensory provisions 
which the Creator has assigned to 
some of His creatures; and in the 
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case of the orchids, there is scarcely allotted to some, and denied to others, 
a doubt that the monstrous aspect of is a second question which brings us 
insects, birds, &c. serves as a scare- back to our original position, and 
crow for insect robbers. Still, why leaves us in undiminished ignorance 
these provisions should have been of the cui bono. 


SOWING AND REAPING. 


onan the heart grows weary with the load 
Of efforts fruitless grown, and withered hopes, 
Of love that sought in vain to pour itself 

Freely and fully forth into the hearts 

Of others, God's appointed cups for love ; 
Sometimes the heart grows weary with the sight 
Of those whom God made men with living souls, 
Grovelling, if not in crime, in vice,—if not 

In vice, in that rank emptiness and sloth 

That rot souls piecemeal even ere they kill ; 
Sometimes the heart grows weary with the din 
Of wealth, and cry of want, and sullen laugh 
Of holy sorrow curdling into hate,— 

Ay, with that groan of universal woe 
Wherewith the whole creation, as of yore, 
Travaileth in pain together until now ; 
Sometimes the heart grows weary, very weary. 


And then the Small Voice saith,—‘ Sow on in faith ! 
Sow the good seed! another after thee 

Shall reap. Hast thou not garnered many fruits 
Of others’ sowing, whom thou knewest not ? 

Canst tell how many struggles, sufferings, tears, 
All unrecorded, unremembered all, 

Have gone to build up what thou hast of good ? 
Canst tell how many died, that thou shouldst pray ? 
All unrecorded, unremembered... Nay, 

Not unrecorded all, even though forgotten ; 

Not unrecorded He who died for thee... 

The seed thou sowest, is it thine to say, 

* T will or will not sow it, as it falls 

Ripe with all blessing from that fruitful cross, 
That tree of life, rich with His blood ? 


‘Up, man! 
Up, worthless one! up in God's strength! go forth ! 
Go! treasure up for joy each smallest woe, 
Each baffled hope, each callous sneer, each threat 
Of evil undeserved, each idle jest 
Blunting the point of truth, each cold smooth smile 
Freezing the love that would be! Treasure these, 
I say ; these be thy precious cross; by these 
Bless God if thou canst suffer for His sake ! 


‘Faint not. "Tis much only to sow good seed. 
*T is much to sow that which another reapeth. 
And many daily sow, marked well of God, 
‘Who, having sown, do faint, and He forgiveth ! 
Yet is it more to sow, and not to faint. 

*In due time we shall reap, if we faint not ;’ 
And ‘ they that sow in tears, shall reap in joy.’ ’ 
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que family at St. Pyne’s had at 
T length become so alarmed at 
John’s continued silence, and the 
circumstance of the newspaper para- 
ph remaining uncontradicted, that 
it was at length resolved the vicar 
should proceed in person to see after 
his son’s welfare. When he last left 
home it had been as a gay collegian 
in Hessian boots; and his quiet ha- 
bits since made the journey truly 
formidable. There was a great pack- 
ing up of trunks of an antique form, 
curiously studded with brass nails, 
and much time spent in compendi- 
ously arranging in a couple of news- 
papers some sandwiches, containing 
a small ham and part of a round of 
beef. Having, in doubt as to the 
expenses he might be put to on the 
road, placed a half-year’s income in 
a great black pocket-book, which 
was afterward hidden in his most 
sequestered pocket, he finally de- 
arted one sultry morning in June, 
in two great coats and a comforter. 
Dire apprehensions haunted him 
on the road, preventing him from 
enjoying any of the novelties around, 
and spoiling his appetite so, that at 
the conclusion of his journey he still 
had provisions enough to have set 
up a cook’s shop. Much did he me- 
ditate on the mode of ascertaining 
who would be the most able counsel to 
retain, for he had made up his mind 
that the case would come on at the 
assizes. Then the thought of finding 
his innocent son in prison, should the 
offence not be bailable, harrowed up 
his soul ; and, though relieved from 
this apprehension by seeing John in 
his room, he was not in a state of 
mind to appreciate the extreme po- 
liteness of his guests, all of whom did 
their best to shew honour to John’s 
father, each in his own way. Lar- 
kins made him a strong tumbler of 
punch, offering to brew him a bowl 
of bishop if he preferred it,—a li- 
quor which he probably thought 
might be acceptable from its ecclesi- 
astical associations; and Dingle placed 
at his disposal several curious pipes, 
including a calumet he had bought 
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from a North American Indian. 
Puddicombe whispered to Dashwood 
that he thought they had better go; 
to which Dashwood replied, that he 
considered it would be very un- 
friendly to leave Faunce alone with 
his governor, who was evidently not 
at all disposed to be jolly. Oldstyle, 
whose native delicacy and tact shone 
through the mists of partial in- 
ebriety, conceiving it proper to broach 
a subject on which the vicar might 
be supposed to be at home, com- 
menced a philippic against the Pu- 
seyites, whom he termed, with a terse 
vigour all his own, ‘infernal muffs; 
and was rather surprised that the 
Rev. Mr. Faunce did not seem cor- 
dially to recognise him as the deter- 
mined foe of Romanism. At length 
the vicar’s silence and reserve, which 
they had at first ascribed to awk- 
wardness at finding himself unex- 
pectedly among so many choice spi- 
rits, had a visibly numbing effect on 
the party; and after nodding and 
winking to each other for some time, 
they rose simultaneously and went 
out, to John’s immense relief. 

As soon as the door had closed on 
the last of them, the vicar drew his 
chair close up. 

‘Tell me, my son,’ he said, anx- 
iously, ‘ what steps have been taken 
in this unpleasant business ?” 

‘Do you mean the row in the 
town, sir?’ inquired John, affeeting 
to laugh. ‘ ch, that’s all right long 
ago. 
about.’ 

‘Good gracious!’ exclaimed the 
vicar,—‘ not worth writing about! 
and there have we been thinking of 
nothing else night and day! Why, 
boy, your mother won't sleep till 
she hears from me. Still, I am glad 
to see you make so light of it. But 
we must have the impostor punished 
who has thus disturbed the peace of 
our family—it would be culpable to 
allow him to escape.’ 

‘What impostor ?’ said John, 
staring. 

Mr. Faunce looked at him aghast 
for a space,— 


didn’t think it worth writing 


ZZ 
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‘ Why, surely, John, surely,’ he 
said, ‘ you don’t mean to say the ac- 
count in the newspapers was true!’ 

Now John, assisted by his com- 
panions, had begun to regard the 
affair as such a capital joke, that the 
vicar’s earnestness staggered him. 
Here had his governor come posting 
up from home to question him about 
an occurrence which he hoped the 
family had by this time forgotten. 
Much diplomacy did he expend be- 
fore he succeeded in persuading his 
parent that, apart from the indignant 
eloquence of the Commercial Patriot, 
there was nothing extraordinarily 
heinous in the occurrence. 

‘Ah, John,’ he said, at length, ‘I 
am greatly relieved to find the mat- 
ter not so bad as I had thought. But 

ou must promise to shun such fro- 
Toes in future. Remember, my son, 
that a soldier has a moral dignity to 
sustain, which these outbreaks can- 
not fail to endanger. Yet I know 
: will be boys,’’ he continued, 
doling his head and smiling,—‘ I 
was a sad scapegrace myself, once.’ 

Old gentlemen have an extraordi- 
nary fancy for representing their 
youthful selves in an abandoned and 
profligate light, doing it, too, with a 
marvellous self-complacency. I doubt 
if the vicar’s conscience was charged 
with any more exceptionable act 
than occasional absence from the col- 
lege chapel of a morning, or a libel- 
lous portrait of his tutor on the wall 
of his room. Yet the good man in- 
— a pleasant belief that his early 
life had been remarkably dissolute. 

‘Tam glad, my son,’ he resumed, 
‘to see that you sometimes relax 
pleasantly with your comrades— al- 
ways remembering moderation. They 
seem frank, gay fellows; and yet I 
warrant they can be studious and 
orderly enough sometimes. The 
sweetest moments I remember at col- 
lege, were those when I and other 
hard readers would assemble in one 
of our rooms and clear the cobwebs 
from our brains, with pleasant, so- 
cial talk. At such times,’ he went on, 
gazing into the fire, ‘the jest was 

ubly applauded, though there was 
no want of wit among us; and we 
would attack the ancients afterwards 
all the stronger, like Anteus, for 
touching earth. 

John did not in this picture recog- 
nise any remarkable resemblance to 
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the proceedings of his comrades and 
himself ; indeed, in their case Ence- 
ladus would have been a more ap- 
propriate illustration than the other 

iant ; prostrate, with a mountain on 

is breast, his struggles only. pro- 
ductive of ashes or destroying flame. 

He led the old gentleman away 
from the embarrassing subject by 
asking questions of home; and see- 
ing him, on the introduction of the 
topic, stretch his legs to the fire in 
after-dinner fashion, filled a glass of 
wine and placed it at his elbow: 
whereupon he presently received 
fullest accounts of all the hopes and 
prospects of the family, domestic and 
agricultural. There never had been 
such a show ofapple-blossom. Tom 
Barry had been very industrious, 
though he came home from the last 
fair rather drunk. The flower gar- 
den was prosperous and gay under 
Amy’s superintending care; and Lan- 
caster was regaining his spirits and 
embonpoint. After the feverish life 
he had led of late, John felt while 
listening to these details like one 
who has left the glare of sunshine to 
walk in Bg ws shade under green 
trees. His father then inquired if he 
had yet seen his uncle, whose house 
was within easy walk of the town. 
John had walked to Cotton Lodge 
soon after his arrival in order to pay 
his respects to Mr. Richard Faunce, 
intending to make a great impression 
on that gentleman, by infusing into 
his manner towards him the deference 
of a nephew mixed with the easy 

ness of a soldier, and had 
sketched a — programme of a 
conversation, from which military 
topics were to be considerately ex- 
cluded, lest he should give his rela- 
tive a distaste for his own sober 
ae. by exciting in him a desire 
or unattainable splendour. None 
of these preparations took effect, as 
Mr. Faunce was absent from home, 
and it was uncertain when he would 
return. 

‘I trust,’ said the vicar, as he 
walked with John to the hotel where 
he was to sleep, ‘that he will be here 
before I depart for St. Pyne’s; it 
would be sad, after being so many 
years apart, to miss the opportunity 
of meeting. Richard was scarce your 
age, John, when I saw him last, and 
for years before we knew each other's 
every thought—but the world’s 
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business is a 
hearts.’ 

Next morning John, going to break- 
fast with his father at the hotel, met 
Trant, who had just returned from 
leave, and who came up to shake 
hands with him. It struck John 
that he should like to present Trant 
to his father, as a specimen of the 
regiment more to the vicar’s taste 
than the grog-drinkers of the pre- 
vious night, so he asked him to join 
them at breakfast ; to which Trant 

They found Mr. Faunce up, 
and pacing the breakfast-room, his 
face beaming with philanthropy from 
the reaction of his feelingsafter his late 
anxiety, and his ordinary benignity 
so much enhanced, that if John had 
introduced as a guest the mendicant 
outside, who, accosting him as ‘ Cap- 
tain,’ had invoked a blessing on him 
with an honest fervour that was 
immediately rewarded with a shilling, 
he would probably have been re- 
ceived with cordiality. Trant was 
delighted with the warm, old-fa- 
shioned politeness that marked the 
vicar’s reception of him, and they 
grew quite intimate on the spot, dis- 
cussing with their meal subjects light, 
literary, and ethical, in a manner 
that might have caused the two 
subalterns to fancy themselves lis- 
tening to a chapter from The Spec- 
tator 


stern divider of 


Mr. Faunce was equally pleased 
with his young acquaintance, whose 
ideas were indeed cast in a forgotten 
mould. Not that he was exactly 
behind the age either, for his in- 
tellect, though warped by poetic 
fancies, was both powerful and prac- 
tical. His character had been formed 
by nerving influences, beneath which 
a feeble organisation would have 
shrunk into apathy or querulousness. 
All his life he had stood in lonely, 
unsheltered self-dependence, facing 
the northerly blasts of friendlessness 
and obscurity. Thus are Stoics made, 
yet his philosophy was genial ; thus 
earnest workers, yet he spoke con- 
temptuously of the spirit of the age, 
calling its noble doctrines hard 
names, and mourning the want of 
some priest of antique and truer 
faith to stand like another Aaron 
between the living and the dead and 
stay the plague. Yet he was keen 
to detect anomalies and abuses, and 
ready to attack them. 
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‘You have said nothing in your 
letters, John,’ the vicar remarked, 
‘of your studies, or the result of 
them. But making all allowance for 
a father’s partiality, I doubt not you 
are even thus early pushing out from 
thecrowd. Tell me, my boy, do you 
see the path to professional distinc- 
tion plainly ? 

John was rather puzzled to reply. 
To say the truth, he had not of Tate 
been looking for the path, if any 
such existed, and there were no 
direction-posts to guide him—for he 
regarded Plodde as a milestone with 
no figures on it. He was much 
relieved at Trant interposing a ques- 


on :— 

* What would you have him study, 
sir, with that view?’ he asked. 

The vicar was disappointed at 
such a question from the young offi- 
cer, whom he had begun to regard 
as the embodiment of his idea of a 
soldier. 

* My sacred calling,’ he said, ‘ pre- 
cludes me from a personal acquaint- 
ance with the studies I allude to; 
but it has never been disputed that 
war is a science not to be mastered 
without difficulty, nor to be excelled 
in without peculiar powers.’ 

Trant smiled. ‘ We will suppose 
him, after much study, fraught with 
all military learning,’ he said; ‘a 
master of strategy, and as ‘ cunning 
in fence’ as Vauban and Cormon- 
taigne: but what will it avail him ? 
He will still need some qualifications 
indispensable to a display of warlike 
talent.’ 

‘What are they?’ asked Mr. 
Faunce, expecting to hear something 
unusually abstruse. 

* Decrepitude,’ returned Trant, 
‘and a grey head. According to the 
present system, our commanders, 
when their services are needed, may 
take the field in a Bath chair, and 
lead their troops to a final victorious 
charge in a gig driven by an aide-de- 
camp. The general most relied on at 
present is general debility.’ 

The vicar smiled. ‘ We must not 
forget our respect to those who are 
set in authority over us,’ he said, 
shaking his head. ‘But, my dear 
young gentleman, I find it impos- 
sible to believe that there is any pro- 
fession in which talent and application 
will not make their way, nor genius 
render its possessor distinguished.’ 
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Trant sighed, and made no an- 
swer; perhaps thinking it unseemly 
to push the argument, and, maybe, 
remembering the time when he him- 
self had held such sanguine opinions. 
Then the vicar, wishing to counteract 
any injurious impressions John might 
have received during the dialogue, 
and at the same time to correct 
Trant’s views, entered on a discourse 
concerning the spirit, advantages, and 
exalting tendency of the army as a 
profession. 

On this subject, as the reader 
is aware, the vicar’s ideas were 
gathered from the dark ages of 
chivalry, and would have been cor- 
rect enough in those days of un- 
regenerate Englishmen. Distinction 
of rank was then the foundation 
of society, and on it was reared the 
Gothic superstructure of veneration 
for authority, and of that enthu- 
siasm which made a man lay down 
life, and even fortune, for his sha- 
dowy creed ; for we are assured there 
were once such beings as Crusaders. 
The edifice was pervaded, too, by the 
forgotten spirit of loyalty — that 
graceful unreality — that insanity of 
the great-hearted. In such times, a 
soldier —the breath of whose nostrils 
was the essence of these qualities — 
might, indeed, be esteemed highly. 
But now that the brute attributes 
of valour and blind devotion are for 
ever extinct—now that the nation is 
henceforth to carry in its right hand 
gentle peace—now that even Justice 
herself has sheathed her vengeful 
sword, supplying its place with a 
horn-book, and, no longer blindfold, 
merely keeps one eye shut, which 
gives her a humorous air; while 
Britannia is clothing herself in a new 
suit of calico, at once her ornament and 
defence, and carries a bale of goods 
on each of the points of her trident,— 
how can the army longer command 
respect ? A nation of inoffensive 
cotton-spinners can have no need of 
bravoes—sheep cannot require dogs 
to guard them when there are no 
wolves, especially as the protection 
afforded by the curs is for merely 
mutton-eating purposes. Thus ma 
it be demonstrated that the army is 
an expensive eyesore, exciting the 
honest indignation of a President 
vo and his brethren of the 
Holy Vehme: presenting the ap- 
pearance, even to India directors only, 
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of a Pandora’s box with a Napier at 
the bottom. 

Trant was to meet that morning 
by appointment a Mr. Keene, who 
had been his guardian ; for Trant had 
been alone in the world from an 
early age. While yet a child he was 
left to the care of his last relative, a 
venerable aunt, with the prospect of 
maintaining his future position asa 
gentleman on about fifty pounds a- 
year; an income which his father, 
after spending his youth in the 
Peninsula, and the last five years of 
his life in a regiment in the West 
Indies, where yellow fever finally 
carried him off had succeeded in 
realising out of the stipend wrung by 
officers from an overburdened coun- 
try on pretence of serving her Ma- 
jesty. When his aunt died, the boy 
had been left to the guardianship of 
Mr. Keene, a man well to do in the 
world, and agent to Lord Aventayle. 
With the son of this nobleman, 
Francis Basnet, Trant went to school, 
and the boys becoming great friends, 
the latter often spent part of his va- 
cation at Basnet House, growing into 
high favour with his lordship, who 
used to call him a ‘ fine, manly fellow,’ 
and a ‘young Pitt.’ It was through 
this nobleman’s interest that he ob- 
tained his commission; and Mr. 
Keene’s business with him now was 
to arrange about converting the 
aforesaid income into ready money, 
for the purchase of his company 
when the opportunity should occur. 

At breakfast, Trant having men- 
tioned this engagement, the vicar 
asked him if Mr. Keene was a 
shrewd, active man, with much apti- 
tude for the world’s business. Trant 
said he answered very well to that 
description. 

‘A slender, good-looking man, 
having bright black eyes, and dark 
curling hair ?’ pursued the vicar. 

* Why, no, sir,’ replied Trant ; ‘ he 
is rather corpulent, and his hair is 
getting grey.’ 

‘ Ah, true,’ said Mr. Faunce, who 
never calculated on there being two 
Keenes in the world; ‘I was for- 
getting the lapse of time—my own 

air was dark when I last saw him, 
and for long afterwards, too. Dear 
me! I often find myself thinking of 
those who are no less deep in the 
vale of years than myself as if they 
were yet young. But he was a com- 
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ae of mine at college—-a merry 
ellow, and sharp as a needle.’ 

After breakfast, as they all walked 
together tothe barracks, Trant caught 
sight of Mr. Keene approaching in 
company with a person whom John 
recognised as Mr. Barker, but who 
disappeared before they met, going 
down a side street, when Mr. 
Keene came up and accosted Trant ; 
the vicar paused ; and, looking for a 
moment in his face, held out his 
hand. 

‘The same,’ he said, ‘mellowed by 
time. Keene, my old chum, do you 
recollect me ?” 

Mr. Keene gazed at the speaker 
with no expression of recognition, 
but on hearing his name shook his 
hand very cordially. 

‘It is long since you and I met, 
Mr. Faunce,’ he said; ‘and we have 
taken very different paths, I fancy, 
since we were at college together— 
you've been the man of reflection, 
and I of action! I've not let myself 
rust, I assure you!’ 

He had not; for perpetual friction 
against the rough edges of a lawyer’s 
life had kept him bright and sharp. 
He was the man of the age, cool and 
daring in speculation, and looking 
unwinkingly after chances, especially 
the main. At college he had been 
noted for his shrewd, practical sense, 
while a perpetual flow of spirits 
made him rather popular, in spite of 
his apparent over-regard for self- 
interest. He was plump and rosy, 
too, bearing the confident look of one 
who had a diaison with Fortune ; and 
had rightly distinguished between 
himself and the calm, benevolent, 
abstracted vicar, expressing peace 
rather than prosperity; they might 
have been the respective represent- 
atives of Old and New England. 

Linking his arm in Mr. Faunce’s, 
they walked to the barracks behind 
the two young men, who there left 
them for a time: John going to 
parade, and Trant to report himself 
to the colonel. 

During their absence the two 
elders recalled some of the scenes of 
their early acquaintance, and Mr. 
Keene gave the vicar a sketch of his 
subsequent career, dwelling with 
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particular satisfaction on a lucky in- 
vestment he had lately made. 

‘ Fifteen per cent, sir! and will be 
double that,’ he said, chuckling. 
‘Do you ever dabble in these 


things ?’ 

iene returned the vicar, who, 
like the ghost of Banquo, had no 
speculation in his eyes. 

‘You might do worse, I can tell 
ou,’ rejoined Mr. Keene. ‘If you 
ad any loose cash now I could put 

you in the way of investing it well— 
safe, sir, safe as a church!’ 

Perhaps it was the apposite nature 
of the simile which caused the vicar 
to listen attentively to a number of 
details, and afterwards to peruse a 

rospectus produced from Mr. 
‘eene’s coat-pocket. As his com- 
— relation grew more glowing, 
. Faunce’s face gradually assumed 
an absent expression. He had not 
thought of making his savings breed, 
for he had never felt the auri sacra 
James, having a disregard for money 
that was quite ridiculous. But the 
= prospect opened by Mr. 
eene set him thinking on this to 
him new subject. For himself he 
had as much money as he wanted— 
all Peru could not have given him 
an additional pleasure; but he 
thought of John and Amy, and how 
ill-provided he should leave them if 
called away—an idea that had often 
before occurred to him, but never 
with so much force as now when he 
had an opportunity of brightenin 
their prospects. He remembered, 
too, how clever and shrewd Keene 
had always shewn himself in such 
matters; and, indeed, was not the 
man’s success a proof of his correct 
judgment? Then he asked himself 
what right he had to acquire money 
in this gambling fashion, without 
giving value for it? But, again, 
might not the speculation turn out 
for the good of mankind? A speci- 
ous reason! He questioned Mr. 


Keene anxiously—again meditated— 
suggested doubts, which were re- 
moved, and fears, which were si- 
lenced—and in fine, before he that 
evening departed for home had in- 
vested the whole of his savings under 
the auspices of Mr. Keene. 
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Cuapter XIII. 


I think, in my very conscience, he is as valiant a man as Mark Antony; and he is a 
man of no estimation in the world.—King Henry V. 


After a youth, com of such 
elastic materials as John, gets his 
first push into self-dependence, he 
oscillates violently before settli 
to a perpendicular. Though stil 
a great dreamer he had made his 
first acquaintance with Reality, so 
well-called ‘stern.’ A rude awakener 
is this Reality; it is the headache 
in the morning, after an evening 

t jovially in the company of 
that brilliant fellow Champagne, that 
honest old boy Port, and that plea- 
sant, gentlemanly dog Claret. 

The inevitable time came when 
Dingle was no longer a profound, 
inarticulate thinker, nor Jessamy a 
small Brummell, nor Rellick a jolly 
veteran, nor even Oldstyle a living 
fulfilment of the prophecy that 
wisdom should come out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings. On 
the contrary, he conceived a great 
contempt for each of these, which he 
was at little pains to conceal, for his 
nature was rather rude in its honesty, 
and experience had not then taught 
him the policy of disguising such 
feelings. He was angry with him- 
self, too, for having mistaken them, 
and began to doubt his powers of 
insight; whereas the fault was not 
in the lens but in the focus. 

Living in barracks grew as dis- 
tasteful as the inhabitants were 
uninteresting. He began to con- 
sider that he was leading a merely 
vegetable existence—the life of a 
cauliflower. Of what earthly use 
was he to any human being, or 
likely to be? If he continued as he 
had begun, he might possibly become 
a Rellick! This reflection alarmed 
him so much that he at once re- 
solved to set to work on military 
studies, expecting, in his usual san- 
guine manner, to discover, in a week 
or two, a system of fortification that 
would upset the modern, and render 
ravelins obsolete. 

His practical acquirements had 
disappointed him; as I mentioned, 
before he had gone through his drill 
the bugle sounding to fall in bored 
him as much as it did any of his 
comrades—tmilitary philologists have 
long since determined that parade is 
not an abbreviation of paradise, nor 


in any way derived from it. He had 
witnessed a regimental field-day (I 
say witnessed, because he was as yet 
too uninitiated in the arcana to 
assist), in which a dreadful battle was 
fought with an invisible foe. The 
skirmishers ran gallantly out, led, or 
rather followed, by old Rellick, who, 
with peculiar propriety, commanded 
the light company (for, notwith- 
standing his advanced age, he was 
only a brevet- major), and taking 
advantage of the cover afforded by 
some blades of grass, dandelions, and 
the like friendly concealments, lay 
down on their faces and poured in a 
destructive fire, their commander 
also lying down, though only for 
form’s sake, since, his diameter being 
equal to his height, he was as much 
exposed standing as lying, though in 
a different part of his person. How- 
ever, the foe advanced so resolutely, 
that the bugle called in the skir- 
mishers, and they ran back in haste, 
the major managing to regain his 
feet about the time the rearmost of 
the advancing enemy might have 
come up and made him a human 
pincushion with bayonets. Then 
commenced a series of movements 
quite unaccountable, except on the 
supposition that the gallant little 
force was completely surrounded, 
and the colonel’s plans consequently 
confused; but their unanimity was 
skilfully restored in a_ rallying 
square formed in the middle of the 
scene of action to resist cavalry, 
whom they compelled to retreat; 
and the kneeling ranks springing up, 
fired after them a volley, which 
being directed to all points of the 
compass at once shewed how they 
had been beleaguered. Then there 
was more skirmishing, in which the 
force under the gallant Rellick fol- 
lowed up an advantage with such 
ardour as to set the palisades on fire 
with their blank cartridge, requirin 
the aid of an engine to extinguis 
the conflagration, which put an end 
to the engagement. 

This specimen of condensed war- 
fare quite satisfied John, who now 
determined to fulfil the vicar’s behests 
by studying for professional distinc- 
tion, and ‘seeking the bubble repu- 
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tation in the cannon’s mouth’ theo- 
retically, since to do it practically 
was denied him. With that purpose 
he applied to Plodde for books, who 
suspecting some piece of waggery 
received the request rather in a surly 
manner; but on finding he was in 
earnest gave him the run of his 
shelves. So he provided himself 
with re tomes, and set 
manfully to work, readin dogged 
a ental number of hones eac io 
and resisting the seductive invitations 
of Larkins and Co., who lamented 
over him as an instance of early 
promise blighted. One morning, 
while he was thus engaged, Trant 
came in. 

*Hillo!’ said he, looking at the 
ponderous volumes on the table, ‘I 
beg pardon! I thought this was 
Mr. Faunce’s room; I perceive I 
have intruded on some laborious man 
of science.’ 

* Why, the fact is,’ returned John, 
with an heroic air, ‘I am working a 
little. I’ve been playing the fool, 
and am going to lead a different life.’ 

‘You've led an indifferent one 
hitherto, by all accounts,’ said Trant, 
smiling. ‘And how is your rege- 
neration to be Pon © or! Are 
you preparing to write a tenth 
Bridgewater Treatise, or to com- 
mence a correspondence with Mrs. 
Somerville ?’ he continued, opening 
a volume and reading. ‘‘ Guards of 
the trenches,—ah! ‘Each man oc- 
cupies three feet of space,—um!— 
‘throws the earth to the front.’ 
Remember me, Faunce, like a good 
fellow, if any post at the Horse 
Guards worth having should be va- 
cant when you are Commander-in- 
chief.’ 

John looked very magnificent ; he 
had expected applause, which, com- 
ing from Trant, he would have 
valued much, and now he got laughed 
at: he didn’t like it at all. 

‘I don't see any jest in the matter,’ 
said he, sulkily. 

* You are right,’ said Trant ; ‘ it is 
very sober sadness, Here’s a young 
fellow with a great appetite for work 
going to break his teeth on shells 
with no kernels in them!’ 

‘I didn’t expect to hear such 
opinions from you,’ returned Faunce ; 
‘nor do I see how a man can be use- 
lessly employed in studying his pro- 
fession.’ 
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‘That sounds like a truism, my 
dear fellow,’ said Trant ; ‘ but it is, 
nevertheless, a Ploddian sentiment. 
To be useful, study must have either 
intrinsic or conventional value. Now, 
military theory is, for the most part, 
dependent on arbitrary and acci- 
dental data,—the range of a musket, 
for instance, or the height of a man ; 
so that it is about as likely to enlarge 
the mind as the art of cotton-spinning. 
As for its conventional advantages, 
who will thank you for making your- 
self an obscure Napoleon, or ‘a Crom- 
well guiltless of his country’s blood ?”’ 

Trant had a way, as John found 
out before long, of going straight at 
the throat of a subject without pre- 
liminary baying. 

‘If you intend perpetually to re- 
trace theories which you have no 
opportunity of applying,’ he resumed, 
‘you will become a second Plodde ; 
if not, where is the use of acquiring 
information only to forget it again ?’ 

‘ But,’ said John, ‘is not a soldier 
without such knowledge an im- 
postor ?” 

* An innocent one,’ replied Trant. 
‘Popular opinion may invest him 
with imaginary attributes, to which 
he is not on that account bound to 
attain. Should some grey-headed 
captain without interest feel himself 
qualified for great commands it might 
make him discontented, but could 
have no more satisfactory result ; if 
not so qualified, his imposture can 
scarcely be considered a lucrative 
one.’ 

‘And is not the army itself to 
blame for this state of things?’ in- 
quired Faunce. 

‘I think not,’ said Trant; ‘the 
impulse must come from without. 
The army cannot lift itself. It is 
sad to see the blind-Sampson-like 
efforts made fitfully here and there 
by conscientious men to raise it. In 
the present age its position its pecu- 
liarly anomalous ; it is the slow horse 
in the fast coach, and must drop 
exhausted now that the rest of the 
team are running away.’ 

John thought that this, if true, 
was a very gloomy aspect of affairs. 

‘Don’t imagine yourself the only 
instance of smothered energy in the 
army,’ Trant went on; ‘ though, con- 
sidering the few members of the body 
who distinguish themselves in time 
of peace, you might be excused for 
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thinking so. Hundreds enter it with 
the same intention as yourself, of 
winning a name,—maybe my own 
brows were once wreathed with an- 
ticipated laurel; but the visionary 
herbage withers, for no man can 
fight the system successfully. Think 
for a moment how many detach 
themselves from the crowd, and then 
consider your own chance. It is not 
quite impossible that some of those 
apoplectic field-officers, who judge 
so well of port and so ill of merit, 
once felt ambition, though long since 
extinguished by the shake. Energy 
must stagnate, or take other channels. 
The army is like Dante’s infernal 
— he who enters may leave Hope 
hind.’ 

The expression of misery in John’s 
face might have moved the pathos of 
a stone. 

* What is the remedy?’ said he. 
‘ Would you throw open commissions 
to general competition ?’ 

Trant shook his head. 

‘As Fluellen says, ‘ disciplines 
ought to be used,’’ he replied ; ‘ and 
to that end the English army must 
be officered by gentlemen.’ 

‘Then what conclusion do you 
draw from these conflicting opinions *’ 
Faunce went on. 

‘That the army is nowadays no 
rofession for ambitious men of ta- 
ent,’ said Trant. ‘ But courage, my 

friend; military life is not without 
its advuntages,—such, too, as you are 
formed to appreciate. All that your 
father says of it is true, with the 
single exception that it offers a pre- 
mium to genius. Make the most of 
your position, and fix your ambition 
elsewhere.’ 

John began to suspect that he had 
taken an immense deal for granted 
which would not bear inspection. 
Here was his companion, a fellow 
born to excel, and yet unknown and 
unvalued out of his regiment, or, 
indeed, in it, for John had made 
several inquiries with a view of ascer- 
taining the estimation which his 
brother-officers accorded to Trant. 
As he never smoked with Dingle, 
nor committed misdemeanours with 
Larkins, and rode better than Harkett, 
he wasnecessarily unpopular with each 
of these and their allies. They said he 
was a clever fellow, but said it as if 
clever fellows were too common in 
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the army to be noticed, and they 
could be such themselves if they 
chose. Faunce wondered that Trant 
should not have commanded the re- 
spect of men so inferior to him; he 
knew that he himself, looking down 
from a great height on these, yet 
looked up to Trant. Ah, John, you 
will find out by and bye that there 
is a better chance of victory in fight- 
ing a giant than a post! 

* But suppose I were to make some 
discovery or invention?’ urged our 
hero, bashfully. 

‘ Why, to be sure,’ said Trant, ‘if 
ee were to invent some especially 

ideous and ludicrous head-dress and 
call it a shako, or devise, with a 
tailor’s assistance, a garment which 
should cause the wearers thereof un- 
ceasingly to execrate your name, and 
submit your conception to the au- 
thorities as an improvement in uni- 
form, it might give you a reputation, 
—that’s your only chance. But I 
think your genius doesn’t point in 
that direction.’ 

*I confess, said John, despond- 
ingly, ‘that having fixed my hopes 
on professional fame, I shall find it 
difficult to look elsewhere for a path. 

* Nonsense,’ said ‘Trant ; ‘you are 
too good a sportsman to let a high 
wall prevent you from choosing your 
line of country. You are young yet, 
and have plenty of time to look 
about you.’ 

After this conversation John be- 
stowed much meditation on the sub- 
ject of it. Alas for the instability of 
human resolve! he determined to shut 
up his professional books, and in 
coming to this decision he was not 
altogether uninfluenced by Dingle; 
for that gentleman, to relieve his ennui, 
had lately begun to blow his lungs 
away through a cornopean, and being 
but a young hand, used to run over 
a good many notes before coming to 
the right one, which he would then 
repeat two or three times; in his 
satisfaction at having secured it,—a 
mode of performing which, though 
evincing great perseverance and re- 
search, rather impaired the melody. 
John, who was afflicted with a good 
ear, was terribly put out by this 
musician in the opposite room; and 
his studies, already tottering, finally 
fell to the ground, like the walls of 
Jericho, at the blast of a trumpet.] 
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Such was the process by which 
John’s ardour in the study of his 
profession got extinguished. A few 
sneering remarks from one whom he 
both esteemed and respected, beat 
down the whole fabric it had cost 
him days to erect; and once more 
he gave himself up to the ordinary 
routine of a barrack life. But there 
was too much of solid material in 
our hero to work up readily with 
the more flimsy stuff which mess- 
room intercourse supplied. Mere 
outer life soon palls upon the 
thoughtful, who must seek either 
through the intellect or the imagin- 
ation the excitement which they re- 
quire. John was still, in theory, a 
worshipper of intellect. He had 
failed to find pabulum in the lite- 
rature of his profession whereon to 
feed; and he gallantly determined 
to turn elsewhere. He would be- 
come a general student, and seek 
for subjects in the British Library, 
Cockspur Street, to which he imme- 
diately subscribed. Huge parcels 
were ordered, and came down at ran- 
dom, and without rudder or compass 
he plunged at once into a sea of books. 
He read a vast number with which 
he had been previously acquainted 
by reputation, and some that he 
merely knew by name. He perused 
systems of philosophy so contra- 
dictory that they scarce seemed to 
have been invented by individuals of 
the same species, or subject to the 
same natural laws; exercised him- 
self, too, with metaphysics, which 
after awhile he gave up, concluding 
ingloriously that man attempting to 
comprehend the laws of his being 
was like a boa-constrictor trying to 
swallow his cage. Though he brought 
a strong light to bear on all he read, 
yet whenever politics were introduced 
in a book he found himself at a loss. 
He became for a short time delirious, 
in consequence of attempting to com- 

rehend the works of Mr. Nebu- 
ous, in which the English language 
is exhibited casting of summersets, 
with many prancings to and fro, be- 
fore earnest-gazing, head-scratching 
readers, in murkiest obscuration, 
marvel stricken, with maddest hu- 
mour and grinning contortions, heels- 
over-head, wondrous! Prithee, Ne- 


bulous, deliver yourself like a man 
of this world ! 

From this temporary derangement 
he recovered by a course of light 
politics with Mr. Ishmael, by whom 
all the distinguished persons that 
ever existed are satisfactorily proved 
to have been Jews, with the ex- 
ception of Sir Robert Renegado, in 
whose genealogy there is no ennobling 
admixture of Hebrew blood. 

John had a vague idea that the 
science of governing men was to be 
approached with reverence, and only 
mastered after much anxious thought 
and experience of mankind ; and be- 
lieving that writers must act on this 
opinion, he took flippancy for mas- 
tery of the subject, and obscurity for 
depth, but never dared to criticise, 
nor as yet to think for himself. 

A strange mistake of John’s, for 
politics is the one case in which a 
little learning is not a dangerous 
thing; it is apparent that a small 
amount of superficial information is 
sufficient for a statesman. Every 
man is qualified to be his own legis- 
lator, and we find our intelligent 
operatives selecting the rights of man 
as their peculiar study. What a 
noble sight to see these earnest men 
devoting their slender leisure and 
bending their unformed thoughts to 
the science of government! and what 
results may we not anticipate ! 

A beautiful simplicity, too, distin- 
guishes the practice of legislation ; it 
is easy as working a sum in reduction. 
Formerly, statesmanship demanded 
high qualities; ministers were the 
responsible conservators of the na- 
tion’s honour, and exercised over its 
destinies a paternal control; now 
they are simply clerks, each working 
away on his high stool in praise- 
worthy emulation of the rest, to en- 
title himself to the everlasting grati- 
tude of the people by diminishing 
expenditure, no matter at what sacri- 
fice—saving clauses are not the ex- 
ception, but the rule. They are still 
called our rulers, though I know not 
why the invidious title is retained, 
since they are evidently well aware 
that to attempt to rule a thinking 
people would be as arrogant a pro- 
ceeding as if an opinionated weather- 
cock should try to govern the wind. 
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Look at the great model for English 
statesmen, who is to help us through 
our crisis, and who is equally distin- 
guished for his grand simplicity of 
plan, and his docility to a sagacious 
populace! Is not Mr. Cobweb a 
splendid surgeon for a sick nation ? 
No shilly-shallying over a sore fin- 
ger,—no poor-man’s plaster or other 
medical dalliance ; but he takes his 
knife and whips off the arm. For 
the first time the Golden Age reigns 
in England, since national greatness 
is measured by the carat. 

All difficulties of preserving the 
union between Church and State 
must now vanish when our politics 
are identical with our religion. Cali- 
fornia is the Mecca of true believers, 
and our great mosques are the Stock 
Exchange and the Bank of England. 

The only uncertainty in the science 
of politics is as to what theory will 
be broached next,—what will be the 
next venerable dogma lit to its in- 
most dark recesses by a sudden ray 
of light flashed from the lantern of 
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some keen explorer in the sewers of 
Truth. People have been so often 
astonished of late at the subversion 
of ancient doctrine, and have found 
out so much of the nonsense credited 
by their forefathers, that some have 
ceased to believe in anything at all, 
which is a very healthy and advan- 
tageous state of mind, leaving the 
possessor free and unprejudiced to 
examine new creeds. ‘This accounts 
for the number of proselytes who at 
once attach themselves to the most 
original and startling theories, some 
of which might have been termed, by 
the bigots of old, unnatural and ab- 
surd. By next year we may see 
without surprise the more enlightened 
portion of our countrymen putting 
their legs through their coat-sleeves 
and standing on their heads; and 
for my own part, so great faith have 
I in the unerring wisdom of the new 
lights of the age, that it will give me 
much pleasure to pass the remainder 
of my existence in their company 
with my heels in the air. 


CuarTer XV. 


John laboured for a week in his 
new vocation with the same eager- 
ness which had carried him through 
his previous more concentrated course 
of study. By little and little, however, 
his thirst of knowledge in the abstract 
began to slacken, which is more than 
can be said of Dingle’s anxiety to mas- 
ter the mysteries of the cornopean ; 
till, by and bye, our hero, in absolute 
despair, fled from his apartment, and 
began again to shew himself at 
strange hours among his companions. 
A new craving was stirred within 
him. He had learned from books, 
that he who desires to have influence 
among men must study men; and 
though far from underestimating his 
own intuitive powers of perception, 
he began to suspect that he had not 
studied his fellow-creatures suffi- 
ciently. And he was right for once. 

To him all the world was still a 
stage,—not what it appears to 
those behind the scenes, who get 
drunk with Cato and see Virginia 
home to her lodgings. He gave 
every one credit for being all, often 
more, than they seemed; and took 
an interest in the drama of life en- 
tirely irrespective of rouge, pullies, 
or machinery. He was capital at 
estimating the characters in a novel 





or a play,—would detect the con- 
cealed villain, and anticipate the ca- 
tastrophe with unerring certainty ; 
but when he applied his experience 
to the analysis of real human beings 
his estimates were not equally happy. 
Manners, which, like mustachios, 
often give expression, solemn, pert, 
or lively, to what would otherwise 
be a blank, were his great stumbling- 
block. He passed judgment on a 
man’s meu, character from his 
bow or his smile, and took tact for 
mental superiority. Self-possessed 
people had an immense advantage 
over John, who fancied their calm- 
ness depth ; so had silent, mysterious 

rsons. In the shallowest character 
1e saw the reflexion of his own 
mind, and took it for a local in- 
habitant. 

At first, there was something 
sublime in the vacuity of his com- 
rades. Everything bored, nothing 
interested them ; from which grounds 
John drew the logical deduction that 
they were capable of enjoyments al- 
together more exalted than those now 
at their command. There appeared 
something enviable in this Byronic 
state of mind which made them yawn 
under the weary load of life, when 
he thought what a vast deal of the 
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world he must see, and what mines 
of pleasure he must exhaust, before 
he could hope to arrive at it. 

‘What's to be done?’ said Jes- 
samy, lounging into the anteroom 
after parade, and wiping his brow with 
a ket- handkerchief that wafted 
Sa odours to all who were so 
fortunate as to be within range of 
its flutter. ‘ Will anybody tell me?’ 

‘ I vote for dining at eight instead 
of seven,’ said Oldstyle ; ‘it gets rid 
of the evening,—the evenings are so 
infernally long.’ 

* But what's to be done till din- 
ner?’ said Jessamy, with languid 
solemnity. ‘Look here, my good 
fellow, that may be a very good plan 
of yours, but it’s the old story of 
cutting a piece off the bottom of your 
blanket and sewing it on to the top. 
Now I repeat my question, What’s 
to be done till dinner ?’ 

Like Brutus he paused for a reply, 
and might have waited as long as 
Brutus has done for an answer, since 
nobody attempted to solve the diffi- 
culty. 

* Nothing in the papers, as usual,’ 
continued this victim of ennui, taking 
one from the table; ‘ columns filled 
with that stupid debate about the 
New Poor-law. Who the devil 
cares about the Poor-law, I should 
like to know?’ 

* All the new laws are poor laws 
in my opinion, observed Puddi- 
combe, yawning and stretching him- 
self as he thus facetiously defined the 
character of modern legislation. 

‘You don't know anybody here, 
do you, Faunce?’ said Jessamy. 

‘Very few, replied John, who 
didn't like exactly to acknowledge 
that he hadn't a single acquaintance 
in the place,—man, woman, or 
I was going to say child, but that 
would have been incorrect; for he 
was fond of children, and had made 
acquaintance with the infant charges 
of several pretty nurserymaids. 

* Don’t know the Wilkinsons?’ con- 
tinued his interrogator. 

Here Frelove’s heart beat, for he 
knew rather too much, for his own 
peace of mind, of the celebrated in- 
dividuals thus designated, and was 
counting the minutes till the ve 
earliest period should arrive at whic 
he could make a call without in- 
decorum. He had gradually rea- 
soned himself into the belief that ten 
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in the morning was not particularly 
early, nor six in the afternoon very 
late, for a visit, and spent most of 
the intermediate hours where he 
would have willingly taken up 
his permanent residence. But he 
didn't want John to poach upon the 
manor ; and took, therefore, no share 
in the conversation. 

‘Come and call with me at the 
Fold,’ said Jessamy to John. ‘I'll 
introduce you.’ 

This was the name accorded by 
common consent to the residence of a 
family named Lamb, whose patrony- 
mic was a cornucopia of playful allu- 
sion. The father was known either 
simply as‘the Ram, or astronomically 
as ‘old Aries ;’ and young Mr. Lamb, 
the brother, was ‘the Tup.’ 

‘ Mind your eye,’ said Puddicombe, 
when John agreed to go, ‘and don’t 
fall in love with any of the girls; 
they haven't got sixpence: devilish 
little mint-sauce to your lamb.’ 

* Hope they won't give me the cold 
shoulder,’ returned John. 

Both these jests were quite new, 
and opened the culinary resources of 
the name, unexplored before. Even 
Dingle, who was slow at apprehend- 
ing a joke, found them out in the 
course of the following evening, and 
laughed immoderately over them as 
he was going to bed, this being 
rather under his usual period of 
conception. 

A good part of the morning was 
taken up in an animated discussion 
as to whether the Slasher (a young 
lady of a manly turn) rode in Wel- 
lington boots or not, and many hea 
bets were laid on the matter, whic 
was never decided; also whether 
Long Four or Short Six was the 
jolliest girl—these being allegorical 
appellations for the daughters of a 
retired chandler. 

When John was ready for the 
visit, to which he looked forward 
with some nervousness, he went to 
pick up Jessamy, whom he found far 
from dressed, being seated, with one 
boot on, in a state of indecision as to 
whether a light or a dark waistcoat 
would harmonise best with his shirt 
buttons, which were ofa bright green; 
and when this point was settled, 
three false collars were spoilt before 
he got his cravat, which was very 
resplendent, tied to his mind. While 
the delay lasted John amused him- 
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self by reading several notes of in- 
vitation stuck in the frame of a large 
mirror, in such a way as to invite 
perusal, in which earls, countesses, 
and foreign princes, requested the 
pleasure of Captain Jessamy’s com- 

y on various festive occasions. 
t seemed to John that the mirror 
was placed much too high to be of 
any use to the owner, unless he got 
on the chimneypiece to look at him- 
self; but it was Captain Jessamy’s 
firm conviction that he was rather 
above the average stature of man- 
kind, which led to his wearing a 
sword of such immoderate length 
that he looked like a lark upon a 
spit, and to riding a diseased horse, 
sold him by Harkett, about the size 
of a dromedary. 

At length the captain was accoutred 
for conquest, and selected the last 
arrow from Cupid’s quiver in the 
shape of a cane, with an eyeglass 
affixed to the top, which John at first 
erroneously supposed to be an instru- 
ment used in land-surveying. 

‘They’re a good sort of people,’ 
said Jessamy, ‘these Lambs—vulgar, 
of course: but it’s as well to know 
them.’ 

This way of talking did not 
prevent John from feeling a secret 
awe of the family. At home 
he knew several young ladies inti- 
mately, but his acquaintance with 
them had commenced almost before 
he could remember, when they 
played together, squabbled, and made 
friends, in an innocent and pastoral 
fashion, so that he felt perfectly at 
ease with all of them, including even 
one who was reputed very sarcastic, 
and certainly had at least one ele- 
ment of sarcasm, viz. ill-nature, 
quizzing her friends unmercifully ; 
but Jack wasn't a bit afraid of her, 
having in early life given her a black 
eye for slapping Amy. But to en- 
counter the Miss Lambs, who were, 
doubtless, familiar with all the 
arcana of that great, cloud-capt, 
formidable structure, Society, known 
to John only through the veracious 
accounts of it contained in fashion- 
able novels, and which floated before 
his mental vision in the vague, 
mysterious brilliancy of the old fairy 
land of childhood, was something 
requiring much moral cou and 
presence of mind. He had seen the 
young ladies once or twice in the 
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street, but supposed himself entirel 
unknown i ieene though in this 
he was mistaken, for they had a 
critical acquaintance with his exte- 
rior, particularly his hair, eyes, and 
teeth. It was at their desire that 
Jessamy now took him to the house, 
an office he had accepted with the 
intention of shewing our hero what 
influence fashion and an air of ton 
could give a man in society. 

Old Aries was in the flower-garden 
in front of his house, propping up 
pinks, and occasionally catching an 
earwig or other marauder. He was 
a humble, nervous old gentleman, 
who always kept very much in the 
background, but was compelled by 
the female members of the family to 
receive their military visitors with 
courtesy, though he was always de- 
lighted to get rid of them. He was 
ever looking forward to some hazy 
golden age, when there should be no 
more flirting or balls—when his wife 
and daughters should come, by some 
regenerative process, to sympathise 
with his domestic tastes, and sit with 
him under his own vine and his own 
fig-tree. Not that he ever dared to 
express these mutinous ideas, which 
probably never presented themselves 
in a form sufficiently definite to be 
turned into words; his opposition 
would only have recoiled upon him- 
self. As a husband and father his 
principal use was to leave cards on 
strange officers, which he did with 
the feelings of a hedge-sparrow com- 
pelled to make advances to a cuckoo. 

Jessamy treated him in a very 
lordly way, swaggering up and 
switching off a couple of cherished 
geraniums with his cane, while he 
introduced John, who took off his 
hat, a courtesy which the old gentle- 
man, being bareheaded, returned by 
taking off his spectacles ; then telling 
them they would find the ladies in- 
side he made a hasty retreat to some 
remote region of the premises. 

Mrs. Lamb received John at first 
with a sort of polite ferocity, as was 
her custom towards those of whose 
property and expectations she was 
ignorant ; for experience had taught 
her the principle, which holds good 
in great as well as small matters, 
that it is easier to concede than to 
retract, and to maintain an austere 
aspect from the first than to assume 
it afterwards: which latter proceeding 
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she had once or twice found it ne- 
cessary to adopt towards young gen- 
tlemen whom a delusive reputation 
for opulence had at first caused her 
to treat like a mother. This policy 
had also the contingent advantage of 
impressing those favoured ones, to 
whom she relaxed into affability, with 
the certainty that their own personal 
merits had wrought the happy 
change. 

The Misses Lamb had early been 
taught the discreet policy of esti- 
mating a man’s merits by his in- 
come, to the exclusion of more ro- 
mantic and less solid considerations. 
They had been used: to officers all 
their lives—as children they had 
played with military dolls; and du- 
ring their first season they were 
hecke on timid ensigns and staid 
majors, so that uniform had no more 
effect on them now than a paro- 
quet on Ponto. They might have 
been trusted to make a picnic to 
Gretna Green with the three best- 
looking younger brothers in the 
British army. They were quite ca- 
= of appreciating good looks ; 

ut they would trot a man out, and 
discuss his points as dispassionately 
as if he had been a horse. ‘They sat 
in a perpetual sunshine of smiles and 
draught of “> but the smilers 
might as well have tried to propitiate 
the Fates with their blandishments, 
and sighs were to them as the idle 
wind. It is a great point gained 
when woman's natural weaknesses 
and predilections are thus held in 
subjection to sound practical views ; 
and I recommend the Misses Lamb 
as eligible partners to any of the 
bachelor philosophers of this sound 
practical age. 

Jessamy was in great favour, 
for they naturally regarded the 
‘brooches, pearls, and owches,’ which 
so lavishly adorned his person, as 
the overflowing of excessive wealth, 
though I believe the captain’s opu- 
lence was entirely superficial. But 
John’s eligibility as an acquaintance 
was as yet doubtful, and they kept 
him for some time at freezing point, 
receiving his happiest remarks with 
an annoying ens which con- 
trasted painfully with the deference 
accorded to Jessamy’s diluted glib- 
ness. John had expected, and was 
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prepared, for sparkling repartee and 
witty inuendo, feeling confident that, 
with a little practice, he could, in 
this field, acquit himself with credit ; 
but he sifted their remarks in vain 
for smart allusion or latent pun. He 
felt that he didn’t get on, but could 
not imagine why. He was neither 
stupid nor indifferent ; on the con- 
trary, he felt great ambition to dis- 
tinguish himself. At length Mrs. 
Lamb happened to inquire whether 
he had any friends in the neighbour- 
hood, and he was just going to reply 
that the people were all strangers to 
him when he recollected his uncle, 
who could scarcely be considered as 
a stranger, though he had never 
seen him. Now Mrs. Lamb knew 
something about Richard Faunce, 
for he had purchased Cotton Lodge, 
his present residence, from a cousin 
of hers, and was, moreover, reputed 
very rich. He was unmarried, and 
John was his nephew: Mrs. Lamb’s 
imagination was in such matters re- 
markably lively, and our hero sud- 
denly became in her mind’s eye the 
interesting possessor of ever so many 
hundred, perhaps thousand, charms 
per annum. 

The change that immediately took 
place in her manner, and also that 
of the young ladies, was highly gra- 
tifying. He perceived that he was 
beginning to be appreciated —that 
their previous coldness had been 
merely in compliance with some con- 
ventional requirement, and that he 
should now get on swimmingly. It 
is true their conversation did not in- 
crease so much in intelligence as in 
affability, but John overlooked this, 
as they received whatever he said 
most graciously; and he never re- 
membered to have been more bril- 
liant— utterly defeating Jessamy, 
who cut the visit short before John 
had made up his mind as to whether 
he should make love to the second 
Miss Lamb, whose style was now of 
amiable and childlike frankness, or 
the youngest, who was shy and re- 
tiring with strangers to a most en- 
gaging degree. He went away on 
excellent terms with them and with 
himself, which happy feeling was 
enhanced next day at getting a lit- 
tle scented note inviting him to a 
ball at their house. 
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The evening of the party at the 
Fold was fixed for the Wednesday 
in next week. It was now only 
Thursday ; and John not know- 
ing what else to do with himself 
in the interval, took it into his 
head to fall in love. It was doubt- 
less a very absurd proceeding, and 
one not at all in vogue with the more 
sagacious of the young generation. 
Oldstyle, Dingle, or Harkett, would 
not have fallen in love with a female 
archangel, though she had taken 
more pains to win their affections 
than Lais did with the old philoso- 
pher Xenocrates. The strongest ex- 
pressions of admiration the celestial 
visitant could have hoped to elicit 
would be that she was a ‘ Deuced 
fine girl!’ But John had great ap- 
titude for worshipping the sex, and 
could get up a secret attachment on 
the shortest notice. He had once 
before, at the age of fourteen, en- 
tertained a passion for an actress be- 
longing to a strolling company that 
visited his native county, and who 
he was convinced, though he had 
never seen her off the stage, was a 
remarkably fascinating woman in 
po life. His present misfortune 

appened thus :— 

A subscription ball was given in 
the town, which he attended. He 
arrived rather late; the room was 
nearly full of people, none of whom 
he knew, except some of the officers of 
his own regiment, for the Lambs 
were not present. Lothaire was 
winning the hearts of old and 

oung by his style of waltzing ; 
‘relove was whirling round the 
young lady with the ringlets, too 
much embarrassed by his happiness 
to pay much attention to the step; 
and Jessamy had selected a partner 


of vast eee in a fold of whose 


ample drapery he was concealed, all 
except his little boots, so that the 
lady appeared to be a quadruped 
performing a pas seul. These were 
all too much engaged to attend to 
John, who wandered round the room 
trying to look perfectly happy and 
contented, and at last took up a po- 
sition in the doorway, surveying the 
scene with an appearance of great 
interest. By and bye he got intro- 
duced to partners ; and it is strange 
that John, possessing intellect enough 


to have set up a legion of belles in 
reputation for intelligence and wit 
(for in them a little of these com- 
modities goes a great way), yet felt 
at each mtroduction as if he were 
going to be examined for a diploma 
by a literary society. One of his 
partners was just out; and though 
she even yet exhaled an odour of 
bread and butter, John approached 
her with awe. He tried to keep up 
a conversation, but found it as diffi- 
cult as playing at battledore by him- 
self: any remark serious, humorous, 
or of general .interest, was received 
with the same placid indifference. The 
truth is, the lady said nothing, be- 
cause she had nothing to say; but 
he thought it was all his fault. 
There was Jessamy talking away in 
the most animated manner, though 
in general he appeared of weak in- 
tellect, and Lothaire’s partner was 
all ear and smile. It was clear to 
John that he was unacquainted with 
the Shibboleth of society. 

His next partner set him more at 
ease, talking away very fluently, 
asking him how long he had joined, 
and whether he liked the quarter. 
She was used to the unfledged, nae 
superintended the first flights of al 
the young soldiers who had been 
quartered there for the last twelve or 
fourteen years. Oldstyle, whose mo- 
ther she might have been, had pre- 
sented John to her, whispering him 
that she was ‘ A devilish good sort of 
= In her society he recovered 

is spirits, and was so agreeable to 
the lady he next danced with, the 
object of Frelove’s adoration, that he 
incurred the undying hatred of that 
gentleman, who glowered at them 
from the corner of a neighbouring 
sofa, his usually inexpressive face 
wearing the look of Fagan in the 
condemned cell as conceived by Mr. 
Cruikshank. 

Taking this lady into supper (a 
measure by which he unconsciously 
occasioned the temporary overthrow 
of Frelove’s reason, who seeing it, 
went mad on the sofa), he deposited 
her in a corner next another young 
lady, a friend of hers, who had be- 
fore attracted John’s attention by 
her high spirits and the apparent 
number of her admirers. ‘Towards 
each of these she conducted herself 
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as if he alone was the object of her 
affections, thereby raising him for a 
time to a state of great and com- 
lacent elevation ; for it was an un- 
oubted distinction to appear on 
terms of delightful familiarity with 
such a fine fascinating girl. Indeed 
she was both handsome and graceful, 
pans a face and figure of a 
uxuriant, not to say voluptuous, 
turn. She immediately commenced 
fishing for John, who, at the ve 
first glance she threw, rose and took 
the fly ; then, without any ceremonial 
of introduction, she addressed him, 
laying him for a short time, reeling 
im up with a soft look whenever he 
attempted to break away, and some- 
times giving him his head with a 
pretty pettish indifference, till a 
oom smile landed him: he asked 
er to dance, and two minutes after 
the polka commenced was flapping 
securely amid the other victims in 
the creel of Miss Lavinia Gay. 

This young lady’s style was of the 
frank and sisterly kind. Before the 
end of the dance Jobn knew all her 
likings and dislikings, who of the com- 

ny were very nice and who were 

ateful ; how fond she was of dancing, 
but preferred riding; how she had 
once shot a rabbit with half a charge 
in the gun; and how her aunt, with 
whom she lived, was sometimes cross, 
and wouldn’t let her come out half 
as often as she wished; also, how 
she should be obliged to run away 
presently to do up her hair: to all 
of which details Jokn listened with 
a fascinated interest. It was true she 
treated her other partners with equal 
confidence ; but then she had known 
them longer, and if he had thus 
dashed alongside of them at once, 
why, he should very soon have the 
running to himself. She was so 
fresh, so unlike the others he had 
danced with, that he felt assured she 
was a congenial spirit. Once or twice 
he had made a facetious attempt con- 
taining a literary allusion, which she 
did not seem to recognise ; but that 
only shewed how natural and un- 
sophisticated she was, and how in- 
dependent of the adventitious aid of 
learning: women shouldn't be too 
well read, or they get pedantic. So 
he went home that night with his 
head full of Miss Gay. 

He thought of her, too, in the 
morning when he woke, and occa- 
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sionally afterwards through the day. 
By the next day the image was be- 
ginning to fade, when the impression 
was renewed by meeting her in a 
shop with her aunt, Miss Swallo- 
water, to whom she introduced him. 
They were buying various articles of 
female attire, and Miss Gay con- 
sulted John with the most charming 
artlessness respecting the relative 
merits of two different patterns of 
stockings. Afterwards he escorted 
them home, and was asked to walk 
in, when he had a good opportunity 
of seeing what the aunt was like, of 
which, I fear, he did not make much 


Miss Swallowater—I quote thecur- 
rent opinion—was a most superior 
woman, with quite a masculine un- 
derstanding ; in fact, very few men 
possessed her originality of thought 
and sound practical views. Her ex- 
pressions were as original in a female 
mouth as her thoughts. She knew 
all about the working of the New 
Poor-law, could argue a crim.-con. 
case as well as Dr. Lushington, and 
called the late act for diminishing 
the use of the bar sinister in heraldry 
by its parliamentary name. No male 
light of the age went beyond her in 
the grandeur and extent of her con- 
ceptions. She looked forward con- 
fidently to the time when the great 
nations of the earth should be can- 
tons in the world’s confederacy, and 
whiled away the interim by employ- 
ing herself in the diffusion of small 
collateral doctrines. In person she 
was rather dirty, addicted to snuff, 
and divided her hair on one side. 
John also noticed that she had a 
coarse skin and imperfect dentifrice, 
which caused him afterwards to 
make the remark that ‘ her bark was 
worse than her bite.’ 

He sat some time talking to the 
younger lady, her aunt being busy 
writing a pamphlet concerning the 
statistics of Magdalen hospitals, with 
minute details of the circumstances 
leading to the fall of the inmates, so 
that the young people were quite left 
to themselves ; and we may infer that 
the time passed agreeably to John, 
for he ae down the street in such 
a state of elation as to tumble over 
a little boy engaged, with precocious 
skill in hydraulics, in damming up 
the anal and diverting the stream 
over the passengers’ legs. 
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After this he called frequently on 
various pretences ; sometimes he lent 
a song, sometimes borrowed a book, 
which he always returned very punc- 
tually; and when these failed he 
invented, to excuse his frequent 
visits, the most ingenious and elabor- 
ate plots, which he was convinced in 
his own mind must blind the acutest 
observer: indeed he partially suc- 
ceeded in imposing on himself, being 
sometimes actually persuaded that he 
was under a moral obligation to call 
on the ladies that day. At first he 
used to listen with polite attention 
while Miss Swallowater instilled into 
him some elementary politics; but 
finding the whole of his visits taken 
up in this way to the utter nullifica- 
tion of his stratagems, while other 
admirers occupied Miss Gay’s atten- 
tion, he grew less complaisant, so that 
she gave him up after a time. There 
were often fellows dropping in, each 
of whom John made it a rule to 
suspect of being in love with Miss 
Gay, or she with him. By and bye, 
though he had no title to engross her 
company, and was not more favoured 
than others, he grew quite savage if 
he did not find her alone, regarding 
the rest as intruders, whom he had 
a right to hate; even Miss Swallo- 
water he at length looked on in this 
light, forgetting that she might not, 
perhaps, think herself de trop in her 
own drawing-room. In fact, he con- 
ducted himself after a manner not 
uncommon with idle subalterns, only 
infusing into the pursuit his charac- 
teristic ardour and fancy. 

I say fancy, for his passion was 
almost altogether an affair of the 
imagination. Apart from the poeti- 
cal halo with which he had labori- 
ously invested Miss Gay, there was 
nothing about her to have attracted 
a second thought from John; even 
now he did not feel particular satis- 
faction in her society. He had been 
at great pains to construct a goddess 
whom he now worshipped industri- 
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ously, and would not have felt ob- 
liged to any one who had told him 
his divinity was a ae eee The 
imaginative power which he lavished 
in decorating her with all manner of 
romantic attributes, sentiments, and 
situations, might, if otherwise di- 
rected, have furnished a picture- 
gallery; inundated the sentimental 
world with poems equal to those of 
the elegant Gamma, who has infused 
a classic spirit into his very signature ; 
and supplied material for novels 
rivalling in vigour, variety, and 
depth of character those of Mr. 
Rabbit, whose literary progeny are 
brought forth, not by the volume 
or the work, but by the litter. 
Mixed with the imagination there 
was, perchance, a little of the Greek 
Eros; but not one spark, ma'am, I 
assure you, of his heaven-born bro- 
ther. Should you feel any interest 


* in John’s heart, I pledge my word it 


is virgin for Miss Gay. If Miss 
Swallowater had taken the trouble 
to define the nature of the attraction, 
she would have said it was Animal 
Magnetism acting upon Ideality. He 
didn’t want to devote his life to Miss 
Gay, he didn’t want to inspire her 
with an undying attachment to him- 
self; in fact, I’m in great hopes he 
didn’t know what he wanted. 

The small — of his time not 
occupied by these private theatricals 
was spent in yearning for distinction. 
He would have taken to field-preach- 
ing if he could have got an audience, 
and would gladly have submitted to 
be tried for felony for the éclat of 
delivering an eloquent defence. He 
was persuaded the family prognostics 
of his future celebrity were correct, 
but wanted to make the world forth- 
with of the same opinion ; and feel- 
ing not incapacity, but want of op- 
portunity to do so, chafed like a lion 
in the toils. His thoughts were be- 
ginning to ferment; the juice was 

enerous, and we shall see whether 
it makes wine or vinegar. 





THE HUNGARIAN QUESTION.* 


eo are not generally partial to 
Hungary. That country has of 
late forced itself upon the notice of 
a deprecating public; its protests, 
insurrections, reverses, and victories, 
have intruded upon ground where 
we like them not. They have ra- 
vished the gaze of Englishmen from 
home politics to distant objects, and 
compelled even the sage in foreign 
affairs to devote some consideration, 
at least, to a more consequential 
warfare than the French parlia- 
mentary skirmishes. These matters 
are now looked at, though with 
eyes far from loving. The differ- 
ences between Austria and Hungary 
have done much to improve us, but 
it was against our will. They have 
extended our acquirements in geo- 
graphy and languages; we have 
gained a knowledge of places which 
but lately were far indeed from 
troubling our most dyspeptic dreams. 
People have learnt to pronounce 
some very hard names. But we 
were reluctant scholars all along, and, 
to be quite candid, owe Hungary a 
grudge for giving us trouble. Have 
not the times been hard enough for 
poor newspaper readers these 1 many 
months past? Hungary had no busi- 
ness whatever to add to our perplexi- 
ties. To take a fresh turn in schooling 
at threescore, or thereabouts, places 
aman in a false position. Having 
one’s tongue wrenched, and one’s 
jaws all but broken, by an unwar- 
rantable jumble of consonants, is 
an awkward thing indeed. We are 
fully entitled toa grumble at Hun- 


ry. 
There is much to be said for the 


Conservative leanings of men’s minds, 
even though they were flavoured 
with a sprinkling of laziness. But 
we would blush if our Conserva- 
tivism or our laziness caused us to 
prejudge any case—even that of 

ungary. Aggravations may ruffle 
the tempers of practical people: their 
judgments are influenced by facts, 
and by facts only. And it is by its 
past, present, and future facts, that 
the merits of the case of Hungary 
against Austria will be judged by 
the free, enlightened, and most inde- 
pendent public of these happy islands 
—thrice blessed for being an umpire, 
and not one of the principals, in that 
grand national set-to a is now 
at its height on the continent of 
Europe. 

The leading fact in the present 
Hungarian struggle for independence 
is the ancient and indisputable con- 
nexion of the crowns of Austria and 
Hungary. Without descending to 
details which are set forth in every 
hand-book of medieval history, but 
which are not generally known, only 
because everybody is supposed to 
know them, we content ourselves 
with stating that the kingdom of 
Hungary, with its Croatian and 
Sclavonic provinces, was an elective 
monarchy up to the year 1526, 
from which time the Hungarian 
throne became by degrees hereditary 
in the house of Habsburg. Fer- 
dinand I. was the first prince of 
that dynasty who reigned in Hun- 
gary. He received the crown by 
the choice of the Diet, and on the 
condition of his swearing to maintain 
the constitution. Hungary, in fact, 


* The Case of Hungary stated. Manifesto published in the Name of the Hun- 


garian Government, by Count Ladislas Teleki. 
H. F. W. Browne, B.A. London, 1849. 


Translated from the French by 


Der Krieg in Ungarn. Mit einer Geschichte der serbischen und croatischen 


Wirren von Oskar Fédal. 


and Norgate. 


Mannheim, 1849. London, Williams and Norgate. 
Ludwig Kossuth, Dictator von Ungarn. Mannheim, 1849. 


London, Williams 


Beitrige zer einer unbefangenen Critik der neuesten Ungarischen Confusion. 
Von einem Ungar. Wien. 1849. London, Williams and Norgate. 
De l’intervention Russe. Par le Comte Ladislas Teleki. Paris, May 1849. 

. Juramus per Deum vivum quod ecclesias Dei, dominos, prae- 
latos, ‘barones, magnates, nobiles, civitates liberas, et omnes regnicolas, in suis 
immunitatibus et libertatibus, juribus, legibus, privilegiis, ac in antiquis bonis et 
approbatis consuetudinibus conservabimus, omnibusque justitiam faciemus ; sere- 
nissimi quondam Andree Regis decreta observabimus, 
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did not at that time become a depend- 
ancy of the Habsburg family, or of 
the archduchy of Austria; indeed, 
no other rights were conferred on, 
or claimed by, the then Emperor 
of Germany, than the title and 
honour which belonged to a king 
in Hungary. The case of those 
kings of England who, though kings 
in England were electors in Hanover, 
is one exactly in point, except that 
in the present instance it was the 
lesser principality which invited the 
prince to assume the crown, and 
which made that crown dependent 
on certain practical conditions, among 
which not the least prominent was a 
strict adherence to the ancient con- 
stitution of the country. To uphold 
that constitution, and to ensure its 
solemn acceptance by every member 
of the Habsburg family, was at all 
times the unremitting care of the 
Hungarian Diet. ‘To possess that 
crown without any condition, to sub- 
ject the Hungarian nobles and citi- 
zens to the sway of high and arbitrary 
measures of government, to reign 
over Hungary as if that kingdom 
were but one of the many provinces 
of their states, and, in fine, to incor- 
porate Hungary with Austria, was 
at all times the dearest wish of the 
Austrian monarchs, and the highest 
object of their ambition. Religion 
and policy were made subservient to 
that great end, and religion and 
policy were on the other side used 
to defeat the plans of the court. 
Thus we see the Austrian emperors 
favouring the cause of Catholicism in 
Hungary, and attempting to hide 
their passion for political conquest 
under the cloak of religious zeal. 
Protestantism in Hungary stood 
always by the constitution, and pre- 
ferred a league with the Turks 
to submission to the Catholic and 
absolute tendencies of Austria. The 
attempts, covert and open, which 
Austrian princes successively made 
for the purpose of defeating the 
Protestant and constitutional party 
in their step-country, have repeat- 
edly forced the Hungarian nation to 
defend their liberties by force of 
arms ; and attacked in their own do- 
minions, formerly, as now, they have 
carried the war into the territories 
of the monarch who attempted to 
impose his kingship upon t on 
his own terms, instead of submitting 
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to theirs. The king’s final submis- 
sion to the original terms of the 
compact was invariably the result 
of those dissensions. Both in law 
and in practice it was acknowledged 
that Hungary and the hereditary 
states of Austria had nothing in 
common, except one and the same 
sovereign, and that their union only 
existed in the identity of their prince. 
The monarch, prince by absolute 
right in his German states, was not 
King of Hungary until he had been 
consecrated at Pressburg, and had 
bound himself by a coronation oath 
to govern the country according to 
its national laws, and with the co- 
operation of the Diet. 

The hereditariness of the Hun- 
garian throne, which had been 
established by routine since 1526, 
was first de jure acknowledged by an 
Act of the enension Diet of 1687. 
In 1723 this arrangement was ex- 
tended in favour of Maria Theresa 
to the descendants of King Charles 
the Third, the sixth German empe- 
ror of that name. The Pragmatic 
Sanction, of which (little as its real 
provisions are known) such an unwar- 
rantable use has been made, does not 
contain anything but the acceptance 
and the regulation of the law of 
succession, under the conditions to 
which we alluded above,—conditions 
which were guaranteed by all the 
laws which preceded and followed 
that compact. 

In fine, the Hungarian constitution 
was never lost by right, though much 
was done to bring it out of working 
order. The people of that country 
were, for many successive generations, 
exposed to all the artifices which 
ambitious monarchs ,and wily diplo- 
matists employ to defeat a national 
petite which interferes with their 
plans. Valuable rights were thus 
wheedled into oblivion; nor could 
Hungary have escaped being con- 
quered in the midst of profound 
peace, had it not been for the Con- 
servative instincts of that extraordi- 
nary Hungarian people, and the 
strenuous opposition of the ultra- 
Magyar party,—a compact body of 
nobles, landowners, and legists, who 
were animated by a spirit of nation- 
ality which, in its extremes, was 
both ridiculous and fatal, but which, 
struggling against the tide of court 
favour, succeeded in preserving some 
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ancient privileges, while it threatened 
to rake up and reconstitute more 
than one of the rotten rights. Among 
the rising men of the ultra-Magyar 
opposition, there was none more 
popular in his own circle than Lud- 
wig Kossuth, the present Dictator of 
Hungary. Kossuth, a native of the 
county of Zemplyn, studied law at 
Pesth, and was afterwards a par- 
liamentary agent and the editor of 
an opposition paper. His popularity 
and his attacks on the Austrian Go- 
vernment caused him to be arrested. 
He passed two years in the Austrian 
state prisons ; when released, in con- 
sequence of a general amnesty, he 
entered the Hungarian House of 
Commons in 1847. It was by the 
influence of his party, and under his 
guidance, that the present Hungarian 
troubles first came to light. Released 
from prison with the halo of a martyr 
surrounding his sickly frame and 
shining from his eyes, to which the 
slow fever of an incurable consump- 
tion imparted an unnatural brilliancy, 
feverish in thought and passionate in 
language, combining in his character 
and address .an almost womanish 
softness, with the sternness of the 
prophet and the ravings of the 
maniac, Ludwig Kossuth had in 
his origin, nature, and history, all 
that is requisite to reign over the 
minds of crowds, and to bend an 
excitable, impassioned, and haughty 
people like the Magyars to his will. 
Nor was he slow in making use of 
his power. 

The revolutions of 1848, the first 
Vienna insurrection, Metternich’s 
flight, the temporary suspension 
of his system, the dangers which 
threatened the Italian provinces of 
Austria, and the helpless condition of 
the Austrian emperor and court, 
offered opportunities to the Hunga- 
rian opposition, which that body felt 
called upon not to neglect. The 
Austrian gourt could not, in the 
heat of that crisis, afford to make 
any more enemies. Besides, the 
assistance of the Hungarian regi- 
ments was at that moment wanted 
in Italy. Faithful to its ancient 
traditions, the court of Vienna 
wished to reduce one dependancy 
by holding out advantages to an- 
other, and the deputation from the 
‘Hungarian parliament was, there- 
‘fore, kindly received, their list of 
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grievances and petitions considered, 
and everything granted for which 
they asked. Austria committed the 
great wrong of giving that which 
it was not her intention to part with. 
The Hungarians were equally wrong 
in claiming their right at a time of 
which the troubles gave a suspicious 
character to the transaction. There 
was no real obstacle to their acquir- 
ing, in less critical times, what they 
now appeared to have wrested from 
power by compulsion, viz. a par- 
liamentary government; an indepen- 
dent ministry, emanating from, and 
responsible to, the National Assem- 
bly ; and the investiture of the viceroy 
with executive power in the king’s 
absence. This last concession was 
the one most distasteful to the court 
of Austria; it was the keystone of 
the Hungarian independence under 
Austria. It forced the emperor 
either to reside in Hungary, to trans- 
fer the centre of power from Germany 
to that country, thus making Austria 
Proper a province, and the Austrian 
monarchy a non-German state; or 
it subjected him to the equally un- 
pleasant alternative of seeing the 
palatine viceroy reigning as a king, 
and thus consenting to the virtual 
separation of Hungary from the body 
of the Austrian states. 

We repeat it, the great wrong of 
Hungary consisted in asking when 
a denial was impossible ; Austria was 
equally guilty in consenting to what 
she abhorred. The precipitancy of 
the Hungarians, and the reservatio 
mentalis which the Austrian court 
tacked to the new constitution,—in 
other words, imprudence on the one 
side, ‘and dishonesty on the other, 
are the first causes of the war be- 
tween Austria and Hungary. 

The court repented of the gift al- 
most as soon as it was granted. Im- 
mediate steps were taken to recover 
the lost ground. Nothing can shew 
the elasticity of the dynastic party in 
a stronger light than the following 
extract of a letter which the Arch- 
duke Stephen, the palatine of Hun- 
gary addressed to the emperor as 
early as the 24th of March, 1848. 
After alluding to the precarious 
condition of Hungarian affairs, the 
archduke says,— 

I know but of three means by which 
T can do something in Hungary. The 
first is to withdraw the whole of the mili- 
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tary power from the country, which 
ought to be given up to a general de- 
vastation. A period of sacking, destroy- 
ing, and burning, and a combat between 
the nobles and the peasants might be 
brought about, in the course of which 
we ought not to interfere. 

My second means is to compound for 
the motions of laws with Count Batthyany 

and to save every thing we can. 
But then it would be well to know what 
to do in case the Count should not be 
satisfied, and resign in consequence. 

The third would be to recall the Pala- 
tine and to send a commissioner, with 
full military and other powers, to Press- 
burg, instructing him to dissolve the 
Diet, and to govern the country from 
Pesth. 


Anarchy, treachery, and open vio- 
lence were proposed. Neither of these 
propositions was exclusively adopted. 
They were all used by turns; but 
even they would have been foiled by 
the strong historical right which 
shielded the Hungarians, but for that 
mysterious power of retribution 
which deals with peoples as with in- 
dividuals, and makes the crimes of 
either their punishment :— 

Das eben ist der Fluch der bésen That 
Dass sie fortzeugend, Boses mussgebiiren. 


Il. 


Among the motley populations 
which dot the map of Hungary and 
its crown lands, there are none more 
lost to the blessings of civilisation, 
or further removed from social be- 
nefits and charities, than the de- 
scendants of former emigrants from 
Servia. The Hungarians, denying 
them even what little honour attaches 
to the source they sprang from, call 
them‘ Razen.’ ‘They were, formany 
years, the Helots of Hungary; not 
by law, but in public opinion. The 
Government protected them as a peo- 
ple, but individuals were exposed 
to a thousand petty insults and 
slights. What they were made to 
sutfer can neither be stated in a com- 
plaint, nor is it possible to allege it 
as a grievance; and yet wrongs of 
that kind cling to the memory and 
are more difficult to pardon than the 
greatest tyranny. The Razen hoarded 
their revenge. The victory of the 
Hungarian cause and constitution 
created in them fear, rather than 
joy. They knew of no constitu- 
tional remedy against the private 
insolence of race; and they appre- 
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hended greater evils for themselves 
from the independence of Hungary 
than they had been taught to fear 
from her subjection. ‘The case of the 
Croatians was similar to that of the 
Razen. The kingdom of Croatia ex- 
tends from the Save down to Belgrad, 
over an area of 400 square miles. 
It contains 800,000 inhabitants, of 
proverbial pugnacity,  fierceness, 
and cruelty. The connexion of 
Croatia with Hungary is exactly like 
that of Hungary with Austria. It 
has its own exchequer and its own 
Diet at Agram, the capital of Croatia, 
and that diet had a right to elect 
three members to serve in the Hun- 
garian parliament. The administra- 
tion of the country is in the hands 
of an elective prince, who has the 
title of Ban of the three kingdoms 
of Croatia, Sclavonia, and Dalmatia, 
and who always had the precedence 
after the Palatine and the Lord Chan- 
cellor of the kingdom of Hungary. 
The Croatians, too, though never 
oppressed by law, had suffered from 
the social oppression of their over- 
bearing neighbours. They feared to 
suffer more. Their Ban at this time 
was the Baron Joseph Jellachich, a 


native of the county of Turropoly, 
and a soldat de fortune, who had 
done some signal service in Italy and 


Bosnia. Jellachich listened to the 
apprehensions of his people with the 
ambition of an adventurer; he em- 
ployed all an adventurer’s talents 
to turn them to account. The idea of 
a great Panslavistic empire rising 
amidst the European revolutions, 
extending over all the Sclavonic na- 
tions between Wilna and Constanti- 
nople, and turning the scales of 
contempt upon the Germans and 
the Hungarians, dim and shapeless 
though it fiitted through the untu- 
tored aspirations of his Croatian bor- 
derers, grew into a thought, and 
ripened into a system, after Jella~ 
chich had once taken it up. 

The court of Vienna were aware 
of the feelings which prevailed among 
the Razen. They knew the disposi- 
tion of Jellachich and the Croatians. 
The case was open to an intrigue, 
and it would have been derogatory 
to the character of a family of Arch- 
dukes, whose proudest boast is that 
they are natives of Florence, to let 
an opportunity of this kind slip by. 
To make the gain in Hungary greater 
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than the loss; to subdue the Hun- 
garians by the Razen and the Croats, 
who in their turn were to be awed 
down by the additional strength 
which this victory would bring to 
the empire; to conquer one province 
by the arms of another, and to 
reap the advantages of this general 
subjection—such was the plan of the 
court of Austria. What we write is 
on record, for in the hour of their 
short-lived triumph no secret was 
made either of the scheme or of the 
means that were used to realise it. 
The plan once conceived, it was not 
difficult to advise means that were 
worthy of it. Agents were sent into 
the counties of Bacz and Szerem, 
where the Razen form the majority 
of the population; other emissaries 
were active at Agram, the capital of 
Croatia. The Ban of that country 
was the first to assume a hostile atti- 
tude against Hungary, by forbidding 
the Croat magistrates to hold any 
intercourse whatever with the Hun- 
garian Government, by declaring 
martial law against those who should 
make any reference to the legal con- 
nexion between Hungary and Croatia, 
and by ill-using the Hungarian com- 
missioners who were sent to Agram. 
A Croatian Diet was next convoked, 
to meet at Agram on the 5th of 
June. Upon this, the Hungarian 
ministry importuned the emperor to 
disown and repress the proceedings 
of the Ban of Croatia, and an order 
in council prohibiting the meeting 
of the Croatian Diet, and summoning 
the Ban to come to Inspruck, was 
consequently issued. Jellachich knew 
well enough how to interpret such 
orders. He disobeyed. His disobedi- 
ence, though consented to by the 
court, could not be openly approved. 
Another mock-measure became ne- 
cessary. By a royal decree of the 
10th of June, the Croatian Diet was 
declared illegal; the Ban of Croatia 
was suspended from all his functions, 
civil and military, and summoned to 
Inspruck, there to be arraigned on 
an indictment of high treason. This 
mandate, too, was disobeyed. 

The Servian agitation had, mean- 
while, ripened into action. Stephen 
Suplikatsh, the colonel of a border 
regiment, took the lead of the mal- 
contents. A Diet was convoked, and 
met at Carlowitz, the capital of the 
Servian woyewodina. The Arch- 
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bishop Rajatshish was raised to the 
dignity of Patriarch ; Colonel Su- 
plikatsh was placed at the head of 
secular affairs. The revolt of the 
Razen, originating in the military 
districts, and reinforced by armed 
bands from Turkish Servia, spread 
to the countries of the Lower Da- 
nube. Acts of unheard-of atrocity 
were committed. ‘The Razen popu- 
lation, smarting under the contempt 
and brutalised by the neglect of 
many years, burnt towns and vil- 
lages, tortured and massacred women 
and children, and, with the Patriarch 
Rajatshish, in flowing robes, and 
bearing a large cross, marching at 
the head of their column, they car- 
ried the fire and the sword into all 
the neighbouring counties. The 
city of Weisskirchen was taken and 
sacked in the presence of one of 
the emperor’s officers, who, with 
his regiment, refused to interfere. 
The native Hungarian troops were 
at the time fighting the Austrian 
battles in Italy, or garrisoning the 
cities of Gallicia and Bohemia. The 
Hungarian Government had but few 
troops at its command, and those 
for the most part foreign, and com- 
manded by foreign officers, Ger- 
mans and Czechs. When at length 
a sufficient force was brought up, 
the Razen retired to the fortifica- 
tions of St. Thomas, and to the Ro- 
man entrenchments, from whence 
they repulsed all the attacks of 
troops that were not too —— to 
fight them, led by officers whose 
secret instructions caused them to 
deal tenderly with the enemy’s men, 
and with their own. The Servian 
insurrection was not meant to be 
suppressed. If any additional evi- 
dence were wanting to substantiate 
that fact, it will be found in the ease 
with which the same positions, man- 
ned by the same troops, were lately 
carried, when Hungarian militia, led 
by Hungarian officers, attacked them. 
But the cruelties which the Hun- 
garians have practised, in return for 
those committed by the Razen, are a 
stain to their cause. What hopes can 
we have of the rule ofa nation that 
is guilty of such atrocities, even 
though it be in the way of retalia- 
tion ? 

We will pass over the wearying 
details of a negotiation between the 
cabinets of Hungary and Austria 
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and the Baron Jellachich—a nego- 
tiation which was never meant to 
lead to any result. But we will ad- 
vert to the original manner in which 
the Archduke John (and he, too, is- 
a Florentine) quitted the green hon- 
ours of his German regency at Frank- 
fort, to mediate between the two 
contending parties. This he did by 
inducing the Hungarian minister, 
Batthyany, and the Baron Jella- 
chich, to meet at his house, when, 
after an interchange of the usual 
civilities, he invited them to talk the 
matter over, adding,—‘ I take it, gen- 
tlemen, my presence can be of no 
use to you.’ It need scarcely be said 
that nothing came of this extraordi- 
nary mediation ; the German papers 
lamented that the regent’s journey 
to Vienna had been to no purpose. 
Perhaps it had been for that very 
purpose. Time was gained, if no- 
thing else; and the Austrian minis- 
try were, on the 29th of June, in a 
position which allowed them to de- 
clare in favour of the Croatians. 
From this moment events followed 
each other in quick succession. The 


Hungarian Diet decreed a levy of 


men, which raised their army to the 
number of 200,000, and opened the 
credit the exigency required. The 
monarch’s sanction to these measures 
was not given, neither was it refused. 
Another series of negotiations and 
counter - negotiations commenced at 
Pesth and Vienna, while the Razen 
still carried on their devastations in 
Hungary, and while a formidable 
army of borderers collected on the 
Croatian frontier. At length, on the 
last day of August 1848, the court 
of Vienna came toa decision. The 
concessions made in the spring of 
that year—the executive power vested 
in the Palatine—the responsibility 
of the Hungarian ministry, and 
their separate administration of war, 
finance, and commerce, were pro- 
nounced to be contrary to the Prag- 
matic Sanction, illegal and pernicious. 

These unconstitutional, illegal, and 
pernicious measures, had indeed been 
sanctioned by the emperor on the 
llth of April; they had been 
formally recognised in the speech 
from the throne on the 2d of July,— 
and, besides, they were rather fa- 
voured than otherwise by the text 
and the spirit of the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion. But the times were changed. 
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The successes of Radetzky in Italy, 
the increasing forces of the Razen, 
and the decided character of the 
Croatian rising, which threatened 
Hungary with no fewer than 80,000 
men, enabled the court of Vienna to 
adopt an open and decided course. 
The decree which accused the Ban of 
Croatia of treason, and which sus- 
pended him from all his dignities, was 
withdrawn, without the superfluous 
farce of a sham trial. The Baron 
Jellachich, whose army stood ready 
to invade Hungary, was reinstated 
in all his offices. The Hungarian 
ministry resigned. Count Louis Bat- 
thyany was ordered by the Palatine 
to form a new cabinet, but before 
the preliminaries could be agreed 
upon, Baron Jellachich, crossing the 
Drave on three points, had led his 
troops on the Hungarian territory. 
All the Austrian forces stationed in 
the south of Hungary joined him. 
He advanced into the heart of the 
country: his progress was like that 
which marks the inroads of the 
Croatian borderers into Bosnia. The 
hands of the Hungarian Government 
were tied by the mancuvres at 
Vienna. The want of a ministry 
and of unanimity, contradictory or- 
ders and hesitation, weakened the 
strength of their army. The Croat 
forces pushed on to the lake of 
Balaton, without meeting with any 
opposition. The Hungarian army, 
consisting of unorganised levies and 
Austrian troops, commanded by Aus- 
trian officers, retreated upon Pesth. 
The Archduke Stephen, the palatine 
of the kingdom, was offered the com- 
mand of the Hungarian army. He 
accepted the office, but instead of 
leading his troops to battle he fied 
from his head-quarters, and arriving 
at Vienna sent in his resignation as 

alatine and commander -in-chief. 

‘he train was laid, and explosion 
followed explosion. The negotia- 
tions with Count Louis Batthyany 
were broken off; the Baron Nicolas 
Vay was ordered to form a cabi- 
net. He was not allowed time to 
execute that order. Another de- 
cree of the 25th of September, and 
of which none even of the Austrian 
ministers dared to take the responsi- 
bility, placed all the troops stationed 
in Hu under the command of 
the Count Francis Lamberg. 

To appoint a man of Count Lam- 
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berg’s stamp to such a post was to 
create a military dictatorship. The 
very character-of this measure forced 
the Hungarian parliament into a simi- 
lar line of action. They declared the 
a of the Count Lamberg 
illegal and unconstitutional, on the 
ground of that paragraph of the con- 
stitution which provides ‘That the 
king's ordinances, decrees, and ap- 

intments, are not and shall not be 
egal but when they bear the coun- 
ter-signature of one of the ministers 
sitting at Buda-Pesth.’ Thecreation 
of a military dictatorship during a 
ministerial crisis was, in fact, doing 
away with the constitution. It was 
the act of an absolute monarch. 

The Hungarian parliament appealed 
tothe people. It was at this time that 
the demoniacal fascination of Louis 
Kossuth was unleashed upon a popu- 
lation of violent passions, quick feel- 
ings, and an all but frenzied imagina~ 
tion. M. Kossuth, joining the unc- 
tion of the priest with the ranting of 
the demagogue and the subtleness of 
the pleader, stood up before the 
wondering multitude, pale, haggard, 
ghastly, like a spectre risen from the 
grave. He entreated their indul- 
gence for the debility which he owed 
to an Austrian prison ; he reminded 
them of the ancient glory of their 
country, of its present forlorn con- 
dition, of their ancestors, of their 
wives and children, of the dead and 
of the living; and overwhelming 
his hearers with the torrent of his 
eloquence, he maddened their enthu- 
siasm into frenzy. Nothing isso cha- 
racteristic of M. Kossuth’s oratory, 
and the national peculiarities of the 
Hungarian nation, as the following 
extracts from one of his speeches of 
that period :— 

I am a prophet. I address myself to 
you, the patriots,—to you, the wretched, 
the betrayed! Many a time did I pro- 
phesy in these seven years, and I shudder 
to see the terror of my words come 
true. 

I shudder at myself. I see the book 
of fate open before me. Vainly do I 
close mine eyes. The light darts through 
my soul! It is a lightning in utter 
darkness. I must even speak, and let 
the spell of my words go forth. Hear 
me, O patriots! the eternal God does 
not shew His presence in miracles, but 
in certain general laws. 

It is God’s eternal law, that the man 
that abandons himself is abandoned by 
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God. It is an eternal law, that the man 
that helps himself has God’s help also ; 
and God has even ordained that the 
bondsmen of perjury and injustice shall 
prepare the triumph of the righteous. 
But as for me, I stand by these eternal 
laws, and J swear by them that my pro- 
phecy will be fulfilled. 

And my prophecy is, that the freedom 
of Hungary will come even from Jel- 
lachich’s invasion of our country ! 

* * * * 

Two things we must do. We must 
rise and crush the enemy that desecrates 
the earth on which we live, and we must 
not forget! These two are needful: 
should the Hungarians fail in them, then 
they are a craven people,—a people of 
wretches, of which the very name in his- 
tory shall be kin to shame! Should the 
Hungarians fail in these two, then they 
are a people of dastards and cowards, 
defiling even the sacred memory of their 
forefathers. God the Eternal will say of 
them, ‘ I rue the day on which I created 
this people!’ And should the Hun- 
garians fail in these two, then they are 
an accursed people,—so cursed, that the 
air of heaven shall disown them; so 
cursed, that the earth shall scorn to feed 
them from its store ; so cursed, that the 
sweet fountain shall turn brackish as 
they approach it. The Hungarian shall 
be a vagabond on the face of the earth. 
Even the bread of charity shall be denied 
to his prayer. And the generation of 
the stranger, that hath taken his sub- 
stance, shall give him stripes for alms. 
He shall be like a vagrant dog, which 
even the meanest may strike. Vain are 
his prayers; religion has no comfort for 
him. He has desecrated God's work, 
and God will not pardon his sins,—no, 
neither here norin heaven! The maiden 
he lifts his eyes to shall spurn him from 
the threshold, like a mangy beast. His 
wife shall spit into his eyes in the fulness 
of her scorn, and his child’s earliest words 
shall curse its father! * * * #* 

Let each man take up arms! But as 
for the women, let them go midway be- 
tween Vesprim and Weissenburg and dig 
a wide grave. There will we bury the 
name, the honour, the nation of Hun- 
gary; or else our enemies shall lie in 
that wide grave ! 

The people arose. Most Hun- 

ian regiments of the line, though 
Ritherto held back by promises and 
discipline, fled from their quarters, 
and joined the standard of Kossuth. 
The resistance was organised with 
ey: Count Lamberg 
came to Pesth when the enthusiasm 
of the Hungarians was at its height. 
An Act of Parliament had outlawed 
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him, in case he should dare to make 
his appearance in the Hungarian 
capital. As he proceeded through 
the midst of a frenzied people, his 
carriage was stopped on the bridge 
which joins Buda with Pesth. Crowds 
of armed peasants surrounded him. 
Axes, pikes, scythes, were raised 
against him. He spoke. His voice 
was lost amidst their imprecations. 
Count Lamberg unfolded the em- 
peror’s letter; he appealed to his 
master’s commands. That appeal 
doubled the fury of the crowd. An 
axe came down upon him. Holding 
high the royal letter and clamouring 
for mercy the wretched nobleman 
fell, — by many weapons. The 
people dragged his mangled remains 
through the streets of Pesth. 

When the Hungarian parliament 
were informed of Count Lamberg’s 
assassination, they decreed the ap- 
prehension of the murderers. But 
to identify them was either impos- 
sible or inconvenient. We trust we 
shall not be misunderstood when we 
declare the warrant of attachment 
against Count Lamberg’s murderers 
to have been a gross inconsistency ; 
for if their decree of outlawry 
against Count Lamberg meant any- 
thing, it was meant to scare him from 
the capital, or to be the warrant of 
his death if he entered it. Whether 
they were justified in noticing an 
illegal mandate, and proscribing the 
person charged with its execution 
before that person had committed 
any real act of treason, is another 
question, and one which, to our mind, 
tells against the Hungarian parlia- 
ment. Their attempt to prosecute 
the murderers of the man whom 
they had proscribed betrays their 
doubts of the legality of their own 
decree. 

The Count Lamberg was one of 
that numerous body with wide 
stomachs and narrow brains—men 
whose enmity is as harmless as their 
friendship is unprofitable. The par- 
liament at Pesth had little cause to 
fear him while he lived. His death 
threw a doubt upon their cause. Yet 
it benefited the Hungarians, inasmuch 
as it deprived them of all chance of 
reconciliation. Their army advanced 
to meet Jellachich. A decisive battle 
took place near Buda-Pesth on the 
29th of September. The Ban of 


Croatia was defeated. He offered to 
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negotiate, and, having obtained an 
armistice, he abused the protection 
which that treaty gave him for the 
purpose of marching his army to the 
Austrian frontier. His rearguard 
and detached corps, about 10,000 
men, under the Generals Roth and 
Phillipovits, were left behind, and sur- 
rendered to the Hungarians. The mo- 
tives which induced the Ban to adopt 
this questionable step may be found 
in the secret promises which the em- 
peror’s cabinet had made him — pro- 
mises, the partial fulfilment of which 
furnished the malcontents at Vienna 
with a cry for a revolution. The 
Imperial cabinet had engaged to fur- 
nish the Ban of Croatia with money, 
troops, and clothing for his soldiers. 
The first instalments of this secret 
contribution were duly paid in, but 
the after-payments were withheld 
with a view of prolonging the civil 
war in Hungary. The Austrian dy- 
nasty wished to reap advantages from 
the weakness of either party. The 
Ban of Croatia thought proper to 
urge his petition for reinforcements. 
He was sufficiently wise to make 
that petition on the spot, backed by 
an army of Croatians. ‘This step 
had a marvellous effect. An im- 
perial decree appointed the Baron 
Adam Retshey to be president of the 
Hungarian cabinet. Baron Retshey 
was an old soldier, and deep in debt. 
The emperor, in his character as 
commander-in-chief, ordered the old 
man to become a statesman, offering 
to pay his debts. The whole busi- 
ness of Baron Retshey’s life had been 
to obey orders. His finances were 
low, his credit small. He accepted 
the post, and commenced forthwith 
to discharge the duties of his office by 
writing his name, whenever desired so 
to do, under the emperor's signature. 
He was profoundly ignorant of the 
contents of the papers to which he put 
his name. One of the documents which 
the Baron Retshey countersigned on 
command dissolved the Hungarian 
parliament ; another ordinance pro- 
vided that the statutes of that parlia- 
ment should be erased; and a third 
appointed the Ban of Croatia, the 
Baron Jellachich, to the chief com- 
mand of the Hungarian troops, in- 
vesting him with the executive 
power. This last measure was more 
than an offence—it was an insult ; 
and the promise that the differences 
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between the races of the monarchy 
should be finally arranged by a Con- 
ress was, after this, an unmeaning 
jeer. Its effect on the parliament of 
Pesth might have been forseen ; in- 
deed it is our firm conviction that it 
was foreseen. Taking their stand upon 
the constitution, which enacts that 
royal ordinances are not legal unless 
they are countersigned by one of the 
responsible Hungarian ministers, and 
that the parliament cannot be pro- 
rogued or dissolved until after its 
vote on the supplies; convinced that 
his Emperorship of Austria did not 
entitle the King of Hungary to leave 
the country at the mercy of an armed 
enemy, and that it was contrary to 
the constitution, contrary to the royal 
oath, and to all the compacts which 
united Hungary to the House of 
Austria to incorporate Hungary with 
the Austrian monarchy, the repre- 
sentatives of the Hungarian nation 
declared the royal ordinances null 
and void. They resolved to continue 
their sittings, declared the Ban of 
Croatia a traitor to his country, and 
decreed that Adam Retshey, guilty of 
having countersigned an illegal ordi- 
nance, should be brought to trial. A 
committee of defence was appointed, 
with Mr. Kossuth at its head. It 
was, indeed, high time to stay the 
torrent of invasion which on all 
sides commenced pouring into Hun- 
gary. Jellachich and the Austrian 
regiments hung on the western fron- 
tier, the Colonels Suplikatsh and 
Mayerhofer led the Servians to the 
onset, and the Austrian leaders, 
Blomberg and Simunich, invaded the 
Banat and the Gallician frontier. 
The general attack upon Hungary 
was for a time put off by the Vienna 
revolution of October. For some 
weeks the Austrian armies were en- 
gaged in reducing Vienna. The cabi- 
net fled to Olmiitz, where it settled. 
Prince Windischgriitz was appointed 
to the chief command of the Austrian 
forces. His first act on that new 
field was the defeat of a disorderly 
mass of Hungarian levies at Schwe- 
chat. The next was the conquest 
of the Austrian capital. Passing 
through the humbled city, Prince 
Windischgriitz took up his head- 
= in the imperial palace of 
xchonbrunn, where he continued 
concentrating troops from all parts 
of the empire. It was officially an- 
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nounced that the prince, at the head 
of a formidable army, was to enter 
Hungary, ‘to liberate the oppressed 


_Hungarian nation from the terrorism 


of a few factious individuals, and to 
conquer that country. Prince Win- 
dischigréts was named commander-in- 
chief of the army of Hungary. 


Til. 


This was in November 1848. The 
first days of December were marked 
by one of those anomalous political 
manceuvres which are known by the 
technical name of ‘state tricks.’ 
The Emperor Ferdinand resigned 
the crown of Austria, Hungary, and 
Bohemia, in favour of his eldest 
brother's eldest son, Francis Joseph, 
then a boy of eighteen. The reason 
which induced the court of Olmiitz 
to this step were at the time candidly 
stated by the organs of the Austrian 
ministry. The Emperor Ferdinand 
was most inconveniently mixed up 
with that very constitution of Hun- 
gary which stood in the way of the 
incorporation of that country with 
Austria. He had sworn to the old 
constitution and signed the new. He 
had gone down to Pressburg to give 
his full recognition to the liberties of 
Hungary. He had indicted the Ban 
of Croatia for treason, and as matters 
now stood the Baron Jellachich was 
one of the firmest pillars of the 
throne. To reduce Hungary in the 
name of that emperor was too much, 
even for Florentine consciences. It 
was thought another monarch would 
be unfettered by promises, and that 
whatever duties attached to the pos- 
session of the crown would be lost in 
the transmission to a side branch. 
The nephew might repudiate the 
mortgage on the uncle’s estate. 

If this century were blessed with 
the fulfilment of Mr. Cobden’s Ar- 
cadian prediction, the case of Hun- 
gary versus Habsburg, Lorraine, and 
others, would have gone whither 
such cases usually go in private life. 
The want of an international Court 
of Chancery left either party at 
liberty to prove their rights and 
to assert them. We have already 
adverted to the Austrian line of 
argument: it rested on expediency. 
The Hungarian demurrer is very 
forcibly expressed in the following 
extracts from Count Teleki’s me- 
moir :— 
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According to the terms of the Hun- 
garian constitution, the consent of the 
nation is necessary to release the king 
from the duties attached to the possession 
of the throne. It is the nation, repre- 
sented by the Diet, which appoints a 
government when the reigning king is no 
longer competent to fulfil the duties of 
sovereignty. The Hungarian Diet has 
not, however, been consulted by the ab- 
dicating king: and under what circum- 
stances have they refused to consult the 
Diet, when Ferdinand, in giving the 
crown to a prince who was not the direct 
heir, changed the order of succession to 
the throne? a change which is never 
effected, even in absolute countries, by 
virtue of the royal will alone. The Hun- 
garian Diet, therefore, was strictly within 
the limits of its rights in declaring Fer- 
dinand’s decrees for this purpose null 
and void. 

According to the terms of the consti- 
tution, the right of the sovereignty in 
Hungary rests upon a reciprocal treaty 
concluded between the people and the 
sovereign—a treaty by which the latter 
receives the crown only in exchange for 
his oath to observe the laws. Thus, the 
act of coronation alone confers the title 
and capacity of King of Hungary. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph, claiming Hun- 
gary in the name of the rights which he 
pretends to hold from his uncle, and 
without having concluded with the Hun- 
garian people the compact which alone 
confers the crown, is no more than a 
foreign pretender undertaking the con- 
quest of a free and independent country. 

The plea of the Olmiitz cabinet is 
that neither the old emperor nor the 
new are bound by the constitution, 
because the Hungarians have by 
their ‘rebellion’ forfeited their 
former constitutional rights. Our 
relation of the facts of the Hunga- 
rian movement has shewn what that 
‘rebellion’ was, and in whom it ori- 
ginated. And referring to other 
manifestoes of that cabinet, we 
should be glad to be informed how 
the ‘oppressed Hungarian nation’ 
could in justice be made to suffer 
for ‘the terrorism of a few factious 
individuals?’ If Kossuth’s party did 
indeed terrorise Hungary, the proper 
way was to punish the ‘ miscreants.’ 
To increase the wretchedness of the 

r, terrorised Hungarians, by abo- 
ishing their constitution, was very 
much like helping them out of the 
fryingpan into the fire; but if Kos- 
suth was backed by the whole Hun- 
garian nation, if the acts of the ‘ fac- 
tious few’ were assented to by the 
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million, and the whole nation was 
thought to have deserved the se- 
verest punishment which can be in- 
flicted upon any people, then, indeed, 
we are at a loss to find what honesty 
and candour there can be in men 
who speak of liberating a nation 
when they intend to chastise it. 
Without tiring our readers with a 
digression into the merits of the case, 
we will merely remark that some- 
thing must be wrong somewhere, 
when contradictory assertions of this 
nature are condescended to. Leaving 
alone the question of right, we find 
that the measures of the Austrian 
cabinet are not up to the standard 
even of the commonest mop-pru- 
dence, for any scullery-maid might 
have told them that a cat ought not 
to be driven into a corner; and to 
drive the cat into a corner was what 
Prince Schwarzenberg and Count 
Stadion were bent upon doing. 
Their abdication - intrigue forced 
even the lukewarm among the Hun- 
garians to make common cause with 
the Kossuth party; it roused the 
whole country to a sense of the na- 
tional danger, and the very time 
which was lost by trying and exe- 
cuting the leaders of the Vienna 
riots enabled the Hungarians to 
organise their resistance, while it 
shewed their chiefs that they could 
not look for mercy at the hands of 
the Olmiitz politicians. To remove 
all doubts on this point, if any could 
have been entertained, the first 
movements of the army of Prince 
Windischgriitz were preceded by a 
series of decrees and manifestoes in 
the Austrian official papers, express- 
ing the young emperor's determina- 
tion to punish the leaders of the 
Hungarian rebellion with the utmost 
rigour ofthelaw. Baron Jellachich, 
the Ban of Croatia, who had hatched 
the war, and whose treatment of the 
Hungarian chiefs had made them 
his personal enemies,— Baron Jella- 
chich was appointed governor of 
Dalmatia and Fiume; and the two 
Servian insurgents, Suplikatsh and 
Rajatshish, were established, the first 
as Woyewode, and the second as 
Patriarch of the Servian principality : 
a favour of which Suplikatsh shewed 
his sense by immediately attacking 
the Hungarians at St. Thomas. In 
fine, the Olmiitz cabinet acted as if 
all Hungary were already bound at 
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their feet. Their expedition was 
conceived on the plan, not of con- 
quering Hungary, but of preventing 
the escape of the criminals. The 
armies under the command of Prince 
Windischgriitz were divided into 
four chief corps, which entered Hun- 
gary from Austria, Gallicia, Tran- 
sylvania, and Croatia, and which 
communicated with one another. 
Bearing down upon a common cen- 
tre, this martial circle was intended 
to progress, pressing the Hungarian 
army and its leaders into compass 
which was to wax smaller as the 
various corps advanced, until the 
insurgent forces, surrounded on all 
sides without the possibility of an 
escape, should either surrender at 
discretion, or fall by hundreds and 
thousands before the sweeping artil- 
lery of the Austrians. It was, in- 
deed, to use M. Kossuth’s expression, 
a plan of ‘murdering the people.’ 
And it was with the greatest confi- 
dence in the success of that plan that 
the Prince Windischgriatz left his 
quarters at Schénbrunn to open the 
winter campaign in Hungary. 

The Hungarian chiefs had at that 
time nothing to rely on except the 
nature of their country and the en- 
thusiasm which animated its inhabi- 
tants. Nature has done much to 
make Hungary an awkward country 
to make war in at any time, but 
especially in winter. The range of 
mountains which, separating Hun- 

ry and Transylvania from Gal- 
icia and Moldavia, extends in an 
immense curve from Pressburg to 
Cronstadt, and from Cronstadt along 
the Wallachian frontier to Weiss- 
kirchen, offers the greatest advan- 
tages to unorganised guerilla bands, 
abounding as it does in rugged as- 
cents and narrow defiles, which im- 
~ the march of organised co- 
umns, and in which a few rifles 
can make head against a well- 
appointed army. The ground be- 
tween Pressburg and Pesth is inter- 
sected by a number of rivers, the 
Danube and its tributaries, which at 
times foam through a narrow bed 
with fearful rapidity, while at other 
—_ they spread on a level, di- 

ing into lakes and covering the 
country with morasses. The roads, 
where there are any, are bad even 
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in the best seasons; snow and rain 
make them impassable. The Hun- 
garian plan of the campaign was 
adapted to this condition of the 
country and to that of their forces. 
Their best regiments were fighting 
in Italy, or confined in the Bohemian 
garrisons; the Austrian officers who 
commanded the regiments which 
were actually in Hungary had fled ; 
their forces were unorganised and 
without leaders. They resolved to 
retreat before the Austrian invaders, 
impeding their march by frequent 
skirmishes (thus drilling the recruits 
in the fire), and obstructing it by 
destroying the bridges, the roads, 
and the provisions. Fragments of 
rocks were, consequently, thrown 
upon the roads, and large ditches 
dug out which the rains soon filled 
with water. Every obstacle that can 
be imagined was thrown in the way 
of the Austrian armies, and when 
they did advance, after surmounting 
all these obstacles, they found an in- 
hospitable and barren country. The 
very trees had been cut down and 
burnt to deprive the invaders of 
firing. The cattle had been either 
removed or destroyed. However, 
some of the Hungarian leaders 
thought it a sin to destroy such fine 
provisions as they found in the vil- 
lages. But M. Kossuth’s instruc- 
tions were imperative : ‘no means of 
subsistence were to be left behind’ 
The humane generals sought an ex- 
pedient, and found it. They gave the 
word for the boilers to be put on; 
their troops and the landsturm, men, 
women, and children, soldiers and 
peasants, were commanded to fall to 
and do away with the eatables. 
They ate pro patria, and what is 
stranger still, they cleared the coun- 
try. The advancing foe found 
stables and larders empty, and suf- 
fered proportionably, while the hus- 
sars and honveds* throve on their 
abundant diet. 

The immediate consequence of the 
Hungarian scheme of defence was 
the loss of the whole country on the 
right bank of the Danube. Tyrnau, 
Pressburg, Wieselburg, Oedenburg, 
Raab, and Gran, were successively 
occupied by the troops of Prince 
Windischgratz, while the corps 
which advanced from Gallicia into 
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Upper Hungary took possession of 
the cities of Eperiesh, Kashau, and 
Marmorosh. The Austrians were 
continually attacking without ever 
meeting resistance, except in the case 
of Wieselburg, which Baron Jella- 
chich’s troops carried by storm on 
the 18th of December, the day on 
which Prince Windischgriitz entered 
Pressburg. A show of resistance 
was made at Raab and at some other 
places, but when due preparations for 
storming them had been completed, 
the Imperialist army found upon 
their cautious advance that the Hun- 
garians had made good their retreat, 
carrying with them their artillery 
and ammunition. One fortress only 
held out against their attack. True 
to its ancient renown as the maiden 
fortress, Komorn taught the Imperial 
generals a lesson, which Napoleon, 
in the pride of his power, had stooped 
to learn from the report of an en- 
gineer whom he had sent to recon- 
noitre the place. The French offi- 
cer’s report was couched in the two 
words, ‘Sire, impregnable!’ but 
they sufficed to deter the French 
emperor from undertaking the siege. 
Sitting on many waters like the 
lady in the Revelation, Komorn lies 
on the conflux of the rivers Raab 
and Neitra with two arms of the 
Danube, almost on a level with the 
water, without gun range from the 
opposite banks, and with its own 
cannon bearing on every point where 
a hostile army might attempt to 
cross. The figure of a maid, with a 
wreath of flowers round her head, 
stands near the chief gate of Ko- 
morn—an emblem of the virginal 
purity of that fortress, which never 
yielded to an enemy. Prince Win- 
dischgriitz wished to add the maiden 
wreath of Komorn to his other lau- 
rels. It need scarcely be said that 
all his endeavours were in vain. 
Komorn was garrisoned by 10,000 
men, and provisioned for above six 
months. Leaving an army of 12,000 
men to reduce the fortress, the Im- 
perialist commander continued his 
march upon the sister-cities of Buda 
and Pesth. Here, at least, it was ex- 
pected the Hungarians would make 
astand. It was thought they would 
not yield their capital without a 
struggle—the fate of Moscow was 
spoken of; but when the Imperialists 
entered Buda by one gate, the rear 
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of the Hungarian army left Pesth by 
another. Not a shot was fired, not a 
sword unsheathed. The Hungarian 
parliament and the government re- 
cords were transferred to Debreczin, 
and on the 5th of January, 1849, the 
Imperial commander was fairly in- 
stalled in the capital of Hungary. 

It has been wrongly asserted that 
Pesth was the Capua of the Mora- 
vian Hannibal. Prince Windisch- 
griitz did not, indeed, follow up his 
success by proceeding to Szegedin 
and Debreczin, where the Hunga- 
rians were still employed levying 
recruits, and forming them into sol- 
diers. The Imperial commander-in- 
chief has shared the fate of many 
men of good intentions and middling 
capacities. His successes were over- 
rated, and his failures visited upon 
him with proportionate severity. The 
prince was indeed guilty of the error 
of attempting to govern, when it 
would have been more prudent to 
conquer first. His administrative 
measures, his trials of political of- 
fenders, and especially his severity 
against the Jews—a large and influ- 
ential body in Hungary, as well as 
in the Sclavonic countries—deprived 
him of advantages which he might 
otherwise have enjoyed. But his 
suspension of military operations 
during the first half of January 
1849 was dictated by necessity, not 
by choice. It is true the road to 
Debreczin, almost impassable in any 
other season, was by the frost made 
fit for the passage of an army; and 
the respite of but a single day was a 
clear gain for the Hungarian chiefs. 
But the troops of Prince Windisch- 
gratz were not in a condition to con- 
tinue the war. Perhaps his greatest 
fault was the concealment of that fact. 
His bulletins represented him as 
marching from victory to victory, 
without any trouble, and with 
scarcely any loss, pursuing a terror- 
stricken enemy through a country, 
the inhabitants of which greeted him 
as their liberator. So marvellous 
were these bulletins, that in the bat- 
tle of Moor, Baron Jellachich was 
asserted to have attacked 8000 Hun- 
garians, some thousands of whom 
were killed and captured, while the 
rest, exceeding 8000, consulted their 
safety by a wild flight. This is the first 
instance, since the days of Jack Fal- 
staff’s ‘men in buckram,’ of combat- 
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ants increasing in number in propor- 
tion to their losses. Forced marches in 
the depth of winter ; bivouacs on the 
frozen ground ; the want of food, of 
fire, and of sleep, had told upon the 
army of Prince Windischgritz. His 
victorious race after a flying enemy 
cost him above 20,000 men. The 
troops which entered Buda and 
Pesth were all but totally exhausted. 
It was necessary to give them time 
to recruit their strength. 

General Bem, a Polish fugitive 
in the Hungarian service, had mean- 
while driven the Austrians out of 
Transylvania, and entered Klausen- 
burg. General Perczel, at the head 
of a volunteer corps, acted with 
equal success against the Servian 
chief Stratimirovitsh. The opera- 
tions of the army of Prince Win- 
dischgriitz recommenced on the 15th 
of January, when General Schlick 
was met by the Hungarians and 
beaten at Tokay, while General 
Zeisberg had the same fate at Szol- 
nok. ‘The latter days of January, 
and the first half of February, passed 
in marches and countermarches,—all 
of them fatal to the organisation and 
discipline of the Imperialist troops, 
and especially of those under the Ge- 
nerals Deym and Schlick, whom the 
Hungarian Georgey out- manauvred 

at Eperiesh, and followed to Kapolna, 
when Windischgriatz joined his army 
to the corps of Deym and Schlick, 
while Georgey was reinforced by a 
column of Hungarians under Gene- 
ral Dembinski. <A battle was fought 
at Kapolna on the 24th of February, 
in which the two parties were equally 
persevering and unsuccessful. It 
ended with the retreat of both: 
Prince Windischgritz fell back upon 
Pesth, and the Generals Georgey 
and Dembinski retraced their steps 
to the Theiss, on the banks of which 
they fell in with an Imperialist bri- 
gade under General Karger, which 
they attacked and routed at Szolnok 
on the 26th February. A partial 
suspension of hostilities took place 
throughout the month of March, 
which did not, however, prevent the 
Servian chief, Todorovitsh, from 
suffering three successive defeats at 
Szegedin. 

In the meanwhile, Transylvania 
was the scene of a contest of the Im- 
perialist forces under General Puch- 
mer and those of the Hungarians 
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under General Bem. Mention has 
already been made of the capture of 
Klausenburg by General Bem, which 
was immediately followed up by 
the occupation of Bistritz; from 
thence Bem bore down upon Herr- 
manstadt, where he met Puchner on 
the 7th of February, and was beaten 
by him. General Bem fell back 
upon Biski, but turning round upon 
Puchner’s advancing corps, he de- 
feated the Imperial army in Tran- 
sylvania so effectually, that no ob- 
stacle could be thrown in the way 
of his advance into the Saxon dis- 
tricts of that province. The help of 
the Russian corps, which were then 
(as, indeed, they are now) in pos- 
session of the Turkish Danubian 
principalities, was solicited by the 
Saxon population, and _ readily 
granted. Herrmanstadt and Cron- 
stadt, the chief towns, were occupied 
by Russian brigades. Engaging 
these on the 15th of March, General 
Bem forced them to return into 
Wallachia; and after compelling 
the rest of General Puchner’s army 
to follow their example, Bem com- 
pleted the conquest of Transylvania 
on the 20th of March. He reor- 
ganised the administration of the 
country and its defences against fu- 
ture inroads of the Russian troops. 
Signal as were these successes. of 
the Hungarian arms, still greater 
victories were in store for them. 
Their chief army under Georgey, 
Dembinski, and Klapka, resumed its 
operations in the last days of March, 
changing on a sudden its running 
fight into a system of deliberate and 
bold attacks. On the second day of 
April the Hungarians beat Jellachich 
at Tapio- -Bicski; they pursued him to 
Ysazsegh, where he joined Schlick ; 
they prevailed against the united 
forces of the two Austrian generals ; 
and, turning suddenly round upon the 
corps of Prince Windischgritz, which 
came up to the rescue, they attacked 
the prince on the 3d of April, and 
drove him from the height of Gé- 
déllé. The prince collected the 
shattered remains of his army on the 
Rakosh plain near Pesth; and the 
Ban Jellachich, yielding to the im- 
petuous demands of his Croatians, 
allowed himself to be cut off and 
driven down the Danube. He 
marched to defend the frontiers of 
his own country ; for already had the 
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Hungarian Perczel taken the Servian 
entrenchments at St. Thomas on the 
3d of April; and though repulsed 
at Titel, he had joined another 
Hungarian corps under General 
Vetter, with whom he advanced into 
Croatia. They met Jellachich on the 
Ist of May at Warasdin, and com- 
pelled him to retreat to Kanisha. 

The Imperial army, which num- 
bered 130,000 men at the commence- 
ment of the war, was at this time 
reduced to less than half that num- 
ber. Prince Windischgratz, on the 
Rakosh plain, was meanwhile pre- 
paring for battle against the Hun- 
garians. Their light horse sur- 
rounded him, and harassed his army. 
He fortified the two cities of Buda 
and Pesth, on which the centre of 
his forces leaned; but the Hun- 
garians, withdrawing their troops 
from the Rakosh, marched up the 
Danube to Waitzen, where they de- 
feated General Gétz on the 10th of 
April. General Gétz was killed in 
the battle, and his enemies buried 
him with all military honours. On 
the 18th of April they routed General 
Wohlgemuth’s corps at Nagy-Sarlo, 
and two days later that of Welden 
at Parkey; they relieved the gar- 
rison of Komorn, entered Pesth, and 
forced the passage of the Danube at 
Atsh on the 26th of April. On the 
3d of May they crossed the river 
Waag at Zered, defeated the Im- 
perialists at Altenburg, took Neitra, 
Raab, Tyrnau, and Wieselburg : they 
threatened Pressburg and the Au- 
strian capital. 

The Prince Windischgratz was not 
a sufferer from the reverses in the 
latter half of April, having been de- 
prived of his command after the battle 
of Waitzen, and General Welden, 
late Governor of Vienna, appointed 
in his stead. The prince’s dismissal 
was accompanied with all marks of 
signal disgrace, and followed by some- 
thing akin to ostracism. Yet his 
only fault was that he had been a 
heedless tool in the hands of unjust 
masters, who loaded him with the 
obloquy which their measures called 
forth, who allied his name in his- 
tory with that of the Duc d’Alva, 
and who spurned the useless instru- 
ment when blunted in the attempt 
to execute their impossible designs. 
Nor ought it to be forgotten what 
the Olmiitz cabinet did to defeat 
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their own plans. Our account of the 
military operations in Hungary has 
caused us to anticipate events, and to 
defer making mention of measures 
which materially affected the belli- 
gerent parties, and influenced the for- 
tunes of the war. Foremost among 
these measures stand the dissolution of 
the Austrian Diet at Kremsier, and 
the charter of a constitution which 
the Stadion - Schwarzenberg cabinet 
foisted on the peoples of Austria. 
The first of these measures offended 
all parties by the jobbing and brutish 
manner in which it was done; while 
the latter shewed the Bohemians, the 
Servians, and the Croats, what they 
had to expect from the subjugation 
of Hungary. Hence the threatening 
disaffection of Bohemia, the faint- 
heartedness of the Servians, and the 
all but desertion by the Ban of 
Croatia of the Imperialist cause. 
That one step uncovered the Olmiitz 
intrigues in their native ugliness ; it 
deubled the odds against the losing 
game which the Stadions and Schwar- 
zenbergs were playing. Austria, the 
empire as they made it, and would 
have kept it, became henceforth an 
impossibility. But, then, the Olmiitz 
cabinet doted on impossibilities: they 
were congenial to its nature. De- 
tested by the people of Austria 
Proper, whom they had sacrificed ; in 
fear of their Sclavonic subjects, whom 
they had betrayed; threatened by 
their Hungarian foes, clinging to 
supreme power as the only means of 
salvation against the vengeance of a 
ruined people, and bound to a cause 
which would vainly seek an ally 
within the pale of civilisation, the 
Stadions and Schwarzenbergs called 
in the help of an army of Russian 
auxiliaries. No one, we trust, will 
accuse us of prophesying, when we 
say that the blow which is thus 
courted for Hungary will fall upop 
Austria. Were it otherwise, that 
country would be the first that ever 
survived Russian protection. The 
entry of the Russians into Gallicia, 
Transylvania, and Moravia, has sealed 
the doom of the Austrian Empire. 
Here we close the first chapters of 
a history of which human i 
cannot as yet see the end. What- 
ever may be the wrongs of either 
party, whichever way success may 
at this moment seem to lean, one 
thing is certain: that the last word 
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remains still to be said on the 
Hungarian question. We write 
amidst the crash of an empire, with 
but faint hopes of the stability of 
that new power which triumphs 
already in the spoils of the mighty. 
It may be that ‘the feet of them 
which have buried’ the old Austria 
are at the door to do the same office 
to Hungary. The tyranny of race, 
the aggressions of a ruling party, the 
self-willed policy of the moment, will, 
perhaps, claim another victim, and 
constitutional legal Liberty, the hope 
of this struggling age, may for a time 
withdraw from scenes which she ab- 
hors, and from countries that know 
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but how to propitiate her with bloody 
sacrifices. Such an end is un- 
likely to conciliate the goodwill of 
those who wish to see what the 
German critics call the tragische 
Versihnung, coming in as the moral 
of all literary labours. The present 
beginnings have none such. We 
have recorded events and facts, 
as they were and are; not as we 
wished to see them. The history of 
nations is, indeed, prewritten by the 
hands of a great Master; but it is to 
the last page of that work we must 
refer our readers for the tragische 
Versihnung. 





DIPLOMACY IN THE LAST CENTURY.* 


Fame like the Irishman’s 
wooden leg, seems to have run 
in the blood of the Keiths. The 
father of Sir Robert Murray Keith, 
whose correspondence, in two stout 
little volumes, is now before us, held 
in succession the embassies of Vienna 
and St. Petersburg; and Sir Robert 
himself spent a quarter of a century 
as English minister at Dresden, Co- 
penhagen, and Vienna. All this, 
too, at a time when ambassadors were 
required to do a great deal more than 
negotiate questions of international 
policy, and when a genius for in- 
trigue was of higher importance than 
the most profound statesmanship. 
Marvellous changes have taken place 
of late in this business of diplomacy. 
Fifty years ago many things were 
done in the dark that are now done 
in the open daylight; a more rapid 
correspondence is now carried on 
between cabinets and their agents, 
the obvious consequence of which is 
that the minister at home incurs a 
larger responsibility than he used to 
do, and the minister abroad exercises 
a more restricted discretion ; public 
opinion wields a palpable influence in 
the presence-chamber and the back- 
stairs; and the action of the repre- 
sentative system upon the conduct of 
administrations has become so direct, 


that it was only the other day the 
French House of Assembly, to the 
serious ‘inconvenience’ of the Go- 
vernment, insisted upon seeing two 
despatches which had been received 
only a few hours before from Gene- 
ral Oudinot. 

It is good for the world that na- 
tions should be allowed to take a 
practical interest in the proceedings 
of their representatives in foreign 
courts; a right which is seldom 
likely to be abused in constitutional 
governments, or even to be used 
except upon adequate occasion. The 
sinister practices of the last century, 
the shuffling and finesse, and equi- 
vocal agencies through which great 
diplomacies were worked, can no 
longer be brought to bear with much 
effect upon political systems. Inthe 
meanwhile, it will yield some enter- 
tainment and instruction to peep into 
the familiar correspondence of a mi- 
nister who filled a difficult post with 
unblemished reputation in an age of 
craft and venality. 

It may be well to state at once, 
that, with some insignificant except- 
ions, the letters contained in these 
volumes are of little public value ; 
they throw hardly any light upon 
the political history of the times, and 
still less on the particular transactions 
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in which Sir Robert Keith was en- 
gaged, for he was too cautious in his 

neral correspondence to betray a 

int of his ministerial secrets; and 
the persons and incidents to which 
they chiefly refer possess a domestic 
ie than a popular interest. Un- 
like the bulk of the people so charm- 
ingly hit off by Walpole, few of 
Keith’s familiar friends have sur- 
vived their own time; but it must 
be remembered that Keith lived out 
of the country nearly all his life, and 
Walpole in it; that the few special 
attachments Keith retained grew up 
in his private circle, and that Wal- 
pole’s intercourse lay amongst the 
celebrities of his day. The differ- 
ence in the materials will account 
for the inferiority of the personal 
gossip of Keith’s letters, to say 
nothing about the advantages Wal- 
pole derived from the peculiar apti- 
tude of his genius for brilliant small- 
talk, and the ascendant sprightliness 
of his wit. If Walpole, however, 
had the advantage in that direction, 
Keith had it in another,—in the ear- 
nestness and kindliness of his nature, 
his strong social affections, and his 
indomitable good humour. 

Short gleams of court life abroad, 
snatches of character, lively sallies 
of what Keith pleasantly calls ‘ non- 
sense, and bundles of descriptive 
particulars drawn from the expe- 
riences of a long banishment, consti- 
tute the principal attractions of the 
Correspondence. The gems, few and 
far between, are mixed up with 
quantities of indifferent trinkets ; 
and the whole, it must be owned, is 
not much improved by the setting. 
Mrs. Gillespie Smyth brings one ex- 
cellent quality to her task—implicit 
faith in her hero. But other quali- 
ties were necessary to render justice 
to such a collection—judgment in 
selection, a full and intimate know- 
ledge of the history of the time, and 
literary capability to deal effectively 
with an extensive variety of topics. It 
is certainly not much to the discredit 
of a lady, that she should be im- 
perfectly acquainted with the great 
colonial question which occupied so 
large a space in public attention at 
that period; that she should not be 
very exactly informed about Austrian 
— or the cabals of St. Peters- 

urg; and that the examination of 
the characters of statesmen should 
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be a little out of her province; but 
the mistakes and deficiencies caused 
by this lack of the requisite qualifi- 
cations for editing a publication of 
this kind are not, therefore, the less 
tantalising to the reader. Many of 
the letters might have been judi- 
ciously omitted ; the connecting nar- 
rative, running into excess upon 
minor points, is meagre upon ques- 
tions of the highest importance, and 
wanting in original facts all through- 
out; and the arrangement of the 
materials is by no means clear or 
satisfactory. The style in which the 
Memvir is written will be sufficiently 
exhibited in a passage extracted from 
the Preface :— 

Should the indulgent reader, in tracing, 
as drawn by his own hand, the linea- 
ments of one whom the same process has 
enabled a relative, early deprived of his 
society by death, for the first time to 
comprehend and appreciate—in any mea- 
sure share her impressions—the dutiful 
labour of love of the editor will have 
reaped its rich reward. 

We imagine that this passage is 
intended to express an affectionate 
homage to the memory of Keith; 
but we are bound to say, that we 
hazard this interpretation with diffi- 
dence. In sentences like the follow- 
ing, stretching over a third of a 
page, we lose ourselves before we 
get half way to the end :— 

The hints of discomfort thrown out 
by many a veteran diplomatist, find full 
and touching expression in a letter about 
to be given from an old and highly- 
esteemed public servant; which, how- 
ever confidential in its original tenor, 
may now be freely brought forward, 
both as throwing light on an important 
and doubtful point of British policy (the 
withholding of the subsidy from, and 
consequent alienation of, the King of 
Prussia), and bearing on transactions 
during which, as the monarch’s own 
letters will shew, the Great Frederick 
conceived himself to have incurred obli- 
gations to Mr. Keith, which, throughout 
his remaining life, he omitted no oppor- 
tunity to acknowledge. 

The confusion of antecedents and 
medley of parentheses help materi- 
ally to increase the obscurity of such 
sentences. But we have done with 
objections to the editor, who, if she 
has not shewn much skill, is at least 
entitled to credit for a warmth of 
zeal, which will induce most readers 
to regard her literary failures with 
indulgence. 
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Sir Robert Murray Keith was 
born in 1730. The place of his birth 
is not mentioned; but we presume 
he was born in Edinburgh, as he was 
educated in the High School. From 
Edinburgh he was removed to a 
school in London ; and nothing more 
is recorded of him till we find him 
serving in a Scotch regiment amongst 
the fens of Holland. How he got 
there, or what manner of youth he 
turned out in the interval, the bio- 
graphy sayeth not. His whole life, 
from the start to the close, is in- 
volved in similar obscurity. ‘The 
great movements, or rather appoint- 
ments, by which his career was 
marked, are pointed out ; but the in- 
cidents which coloured the life of 
the public man, the circumstances 
a moulded his actions or were 
controlled by them, are left to such 
conjectures as the ingenuity of the 
reader can extract from his corre- 
spondence. Even the place where 
he was buried is unknown, although 
he died so close to London as Ham- 
mersmith, and so lately as the year 
1795. In fact, hardly any thing 
concerning him has been preserved, 
except his letters, and to these, es- 
sentially discursive and familiar, we 
must apply for information illustra- 
tive of his character and career. 

His boyhood appears to have been 
left to grow up very much after the 
manner of a tree—at its own free 
will. His father lived abroad; his 
mother died when he was only eleven 
years old; and Mrs. Gillespie Smyth 
thinks that the ‘ manlier features’ of 
his nature, his ‘strong soldier bias, 
as well as that unsophisticated relish 
for fun and frolic which neither age 
mor etiquette could quench, may have 
taken their rise from that epitome of 
the world’—the High School. We 
were not aware that the High School 
was particularly distinguished for the 
production of military tendencies, 
overpowering vivacity, or a keen 
sense of the ridiculous; but un- 
doubtedly the future diplomatist be- 
gan life with a love of whim and 
absurdity which never deserted him. 
At the age of twenty-eight, after a 
bustling campaign under Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, he writes 
the following piece of doggerel prose 
{to coin a phrase for the occasion) 
to his sister :-— 
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Munster, Dec. 8, 1758. 

Dear Jannie,—Having sheathed the 
sword for a space, and finding myself 
somewhat idle, I have resolved, for my 
own amusement and your instruction, to 
give Pegasus the bridle; and though 
there is nothing that inspires very lively 
ideas in this dull town of Munster, yet 
you know a man has many resources 
who is at once a poet and a punster ; for 
lyric, satiric, and soft panegyric, ode, 
opera, and sonnet, the buskin or bonnet, 
though each has a style that’s unlike to 
the other, yet all are combined in the 
style of your brother. So, when to 
cheer the low and drooping soul, a skil- 
ful hand prepares the genial bowl, in 
just proportion rum and water pours, 
with sugar sweetens, and with lemon 
sours; though tastes so different seem 
to be at odds, yet joined in punch make 
nectar for the gods! Behold how this 
description borrows strength from apt 
similitude. 

This is marvellously boyish for 
eight-and-twenty. It was not to be 
hoped that, as the writer grew older, 
his fun should run in much more 
responsible channels; and accord- 
ingly the same ranting, light-hearted, 
superficial spirit, dances through the 
whole of his private correspondence. 
The formation of a diplomatist out 
of such loose and volatile materials, 
is about the last miracle in the way 
of training we should have looked 
for; and we are, therefore, not much 
surprised to find him, some seven 
years later, expressing his disrelish 
for the hollowness and insipidity of 
a court life. Thus he discourses with 
his aunt on this perilous topic :— 


I return you a thousand thanks for 
your kind letter, and for the excellent 
anecdote of your courtly friend. I have 
a whole budget for you of the same sort ; 
and we shall compare notes at meeting 
with the greater satisfaction, that I as- 
sure you we agree entirely in our thoughts 
upon that subject. I have of late had a 
nearer view of those unfortunate people 
than ever; and at the same time that I 
think many of them deserve contempt, I 
cannot help feeling some pity for them. 
They are so completely miserable, so un- 
able to taste present enjoyments, and so 
ardently anxious after distant objects, 
so cordial in their hatred to one another, 
and so fatally deprived of all hope of 
friendship, that one should imagine their 
example would deter otherwise from imi- 
tating them. But I grow sententious, 
and am consequently in danger of re- 
lapsing into dulness. 

3B 
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To do Keith justice, he never at 
any time relished the stately selfish- 
ness of courts. The artificial atmo- 
sphere did not agree with his hearty 
nature. He wanted more air, less 
formality, and alittle circle of friends 
in which he could enjoy himself in 
his own way, and indulge in an un- 
limited license for badinage. At 
Dresden, where he had his first mi- 
nisterial at the age of nine-and- 


thirty, when he ought to have been 
serious, ifsuch a consummation were 
ever to be accomplished, he treated 
the whole business like a masquerade. 
The italics are his own :— 


T’ll give you a little sketch of my way 
of livi 


. Morning, eight o’clock:— 
Dish of coffee, half a basin of tea, billets 
doux, embroiderers, toymen, and tailors. 
Ten :—Business of Europe, with a little 
music now and then, pour égayer les 
affaires. Twelve :— Devoirs, at one or 
other of the courts (for we have three or 
four). From thence, to fine ladies, toi- 
lettes, and tender things. Two:—Dine 
in public—three courses and a dessert ; 
venture upon half a glass of pure wine, 
to exhilarate the spirits, without hurting 
the complexion. Four :—Rendezvous, 
sly visits, declarations, éclaircissemens, 
&c. &c. Six :—Politics, philosophy, 
and whist. Seven :—Opera, apparte- 
ment, or private party. A world of bu- 
siness ; jealousies, fears, poutings, &c. 
After settling all these jarring interests, 
play a single rubber of whist, en attend- 
ant le souper. Ten:—Pick the wing of 
a partridge, propos galans, scandal, and 
petites chansons. Crown the feast with 
a bumper of Burgundy from the fairest 
hand; and at twelve, steal away mys- 
teriously home to bed. 


In the court of Denmark, to which 
he was soon afterwards transferred, 
where the usages were so frigid and 
lifeless that he tells us ‘ comfort was 
out of the question,’ he contrived to 
sustain his cheerfulness, and keep his 
ground with similar success. The 
secret lay in the resolution of his 
animal spirits, which served him 
through all difficulties. 

An intercourse, he says, of an hour 
once a week with the court—a formal 
supper once in a fortnight with the fash- 
ionable people—make the whole of my 
public appearances ; and, what may form 
a sure prognostic of the future society, I 
can safely assure you, that in a residence 
of two months I have not been admitted 
to any one visit that I have made to man 
or woman, Dane or diplomatique. The 
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cheerfulness with which I submit to cus- 
toms I cannot mend, is a sort of merit 
which has not passed unnoticed; and I 
hope the people look upon me as one 
who does not pine alone, and yet is 
ready to mix in anything that is sociable. 

The Denmark court system was 
the antipodes of that of Dresden. 
Instead of mixing up scandal and 
tender things, declarations, sly visits, 
and the o the business of Europe 


and a little music, the habitués of that 


circle were mere automata. The minis- 
try kept out all foreign influence, and 
sanctioned none of those agreeable 
réunions, at which intrigues could 
be carried on under a mask of plea- 
sure. Keith soon understood the 
nature of the elements around him, 
and wisely moved through them 
with the most perfect indifference 
and good humour. His rule of con- 
duct was to take no notice of any 
body, but to follow his instructions 
quietly. 

Politicians by profession have very 
little chance here, where they are, at 
present, admitted to no share of the 
business. The nonsense of etiquette has 
already thrown a stumbling-block in my 
way, by a new (and, I believe, unpre- 
cedented) regulation with respect to 
private audiences. But as I have pre- 
served all possible respect towards this 
court, and made my report with fairness 
and temper to my own, I can be under 
no uneasiness with regard to my share 
in this innovation and its consequences. 
A shut or an open door (for that is the 
—_ is a subject to be canvassed by the 

igher powers; my duty is to wait for 

instructions, and to adhere to them 
quietly. In the meantime, I heartily 
consign that old harridan, Etiquette, 
with all her trumpery, to the lowest 
underling of all possible devils ! 

The ‘new regulation’ alluded to 
was issued by Count Struensee, from 
an apprehension of the danger which 
might result -to himself if the mi- 
nister of Great Britain were per- 
mitted to have free access to the 
king or queen. This Struensee, as 
all the world knows, was originally 
a physician, who, gaining an ascend- 
ancy over the imbecile king, got the 
reins of power into his own hands, 
ruled the queen as well as the 
country, and died on the scaffold at 
last upon charges of embezzlement, 
high misdemeanour against the au- 
thority of the king, and an ‘ unbe- 
coming familiarity’ with the queen. 
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Now, as her majesty was the sister of 
George ILI., Keith’s position at this 
court was one of peculiar delicacy 
and embarrassment. It was impos- 
sible for him to be insensible to the 
open folly of the royal lady, who 
suffered an insolent parvenu to live 
upon terms of close intimacy with 
her, exposing herself every hour to 
the worst suspicions, and justifying 
the accusations of her enemies by the 
flagrant indecorum of her conduct. 
Keith had scarcely arrived in Copen- 
hagen when he saw the whole state 
of the case, and might, perhaps, have 
been instrumental in averting the 
terrible consequences which ensued, 
had he not been shut out from all 
useful influence in that direction by 
the icy etiquette which froze up 
everybody, and interdicted the action 
of social opinion. So completely 
were the people who formed the 
court circle divided off into sets, and 
prohibited from intercourse with each 
other, that even in the theatre they 
were compelled to keep strictly in 
their appointed places. 

We are starched and demure even in 
our playhouses (says Keith), for every 
human being has his or her place allotted 
by the book of Etiquette, and sticks to it 
during the whole performance. Those 
who sit two boxes from me might as well 
be in Norway, for any manner of com- 
munication I can have with them. My 
little Juel is within five seats of being as 
great a lady as Madame de Blosset ; and 
as I squat next to Madame |’ Ambassa- 
drice, I can, at least twice in an evening, 
see the tip of my cherub’s nose. Were 
she to marry into the third class of 
grandees, I should see no more of her 
during my stay in Denmark! It is 
really ridiculous to see how the world is 
parcelled out here into no less than nine 
classes, six of whom I must never en- 
counter without horror. Yet my opera- 
glass tells me that numbers eight or nine 
beat us all hollow as to flesh and blood. 
But as surgeons become counts and 
prime ministers in this island, my buxom 
nines may hereafter be court ladies for 
aught I know. 

It is evident from this allusion to 
Struensee that Keith was not at his 
ease in Queen Matilda’s court. He 
must have secretly revolted from 
the degradation into which the sister 
of his sovereign allowed herself to be 
dragged by the bold despotism of the 
favourite ; but, with a cannie regard 
to his own ition, he appears to 
have carefully avoided in his corre- 
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spondence all reference to the con- 
duct of the queen, and to have 
expended his virtuous indignation 
exclusively upon the upstart mi- 
nister. The sketch he gives us of 
the character and proceedings of this 
man possesses historical interest, and 
is, no doubt, accurate, although 
coloured, ?—7 by a little resent- 
ment at the indignities which he, in 
common with all the foreign minis- 
ters, endured at the hands of the 
surgeon-count. The private letters 
written by Keith about this time 
abound in facts that throw a broad 
light upon the inner life of the 
cabinet and the palace, and shew 
clearly enough that the catastrophe 
which happened soon afterwards 
could scarcely have surprised any 
person about the court. The pro- 
ceedings of Struensee were glaringly 
offensive to everybody, and were of 
a nature to render his ultimate ruin 
inevitable. He absorbed the whole 
power of the state, broke up the 
ministry, expelled the nobility, and 
brought his own creatures about him 
in all the offices of trust and emolu- 
ment. His pretensions were enor- 
mous, and the effrontery with which 
he usurped the supreme authority is 
almost incredible. Here is a brief 
account of some of his most pro- 
minent acts :— 

He dismissed Count Bernstorff, Ro- 
sencrantz, Molke, Thott, in short, every 
minister and great officer of the crown. 
He acquired an irresistible ascendancy 
over the throne; he made himself Che- 
valier de Mathilde, and Count of Den- 
mark ; and having abolished all ministry 
and councils, he took to himself the 
exclusive title of Ministre du Cabinet, 
Finances, Army, Navy, Colléges et Cui- 
sines: every branch of power or prero- 
gative rested in him. To consummate 
all, he procured and published a Royal 
Sign-Manual, declaring, that whatever 
orders were given by Count Struensee to 
the heads or subalterns of every board or 
department of Government should be 
obeyed instantly, implicitly, and with- 
out appeal. Thus, indeed, did he rule, 
in fact, the healths and minds of both,— 
but I have said too much upon a subject 
which gives me real pain for a thousand 
reasons. 

We need not seek far for the 
thousand reasons of the English 
minister. The usurpations and vo- 
luptuous indulgences of Struensee 
would have affected him little if the 
queen had not been compromised by 
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them. But here was the dilemma in 
which he found himself placed. To 
touch upon the name of the queen, 
to hint at her infatuation, would 
have been a grave indiscretion. It 
was impossible, on the other hand, 
to affect unconsciousness of the evils 
which were growing up out of the 
favours she lavished upon her mi- 
nister, and the divisions which they 
produced in the aristocracy, and in 
the royal family itself. It was 
obvious from the first that such a 
system could not go on long with 
impunity, and that sooner or later a 
crash must come. Keith seems to 
have prepared the way for this issue 
by his preliminary anecdotes of 
Struensee, who may be said to have 
been condemned in advance of his 
trial. ‘Thus the ambassador informs 
his correspondents that Struensee 
would never condescend to enter 
upon matters of business with any of 
the members of the corps diploma- 
tique, transacting all such affairs 
through Count Osten, who made his 
reports to Struensee and not to the 
sovereign. ‘The Prime Minister,’ 
says Keith, ‘is so jealous of the in- 
terference of the corps diplomatique, 
that if any one of us were to give 
the opinion that beef and mutton 
were proper food for the royal table, 
I am convinced he would forbid 
them being served up at it for 
a twelvemonth. This supercilious 
treatment of the foreign ministers 
was a legitimate source of complaint, 
but the writer makes none. He 
keeps clear of committing himself 
to a syllable of remonstrance or 
spleen. He contents himself with 
shewing how the straw is moving, 
perfectly assured that his correspond- 
ents will comprehend the whole case 
better, and see it in its true light 
more fully, from good-humoured and 
dispassionate bits of gossip than from 
the most elaborate statements. The 
character of Struensee is more shapely 
and decisive,—a piece of portrait- 
painting which will hereafter form 
an indispensable pendant to all ac- 
counts of that most erring princess 
whose patronage raised and ruined 
him. 

This ‘man-mountain’ seems to have 
wasted his strength by the hasty strides 
he made to get at the summit of power. 
He is dexterous at overturning, but not 
equally soat building. He has destroyed 
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a host of enemies, without making a sin- 
gle friend. He despises his quondam 
helpmates, and may, probably, soon dis- 
miss them. Willing to grasp all the 
reins, he does not consider how impos- 
sible it is for one man to do all the busi- 
ness. He wants tools, and will not seek 
them, so that the few useful regulations 
he has made are not carried properly 
into execution ; the business accumulates 
in every department, and the confusion 
which arises from this will soon render 
him as obnoxious to the middling class of 
people as he is already to the gentlemen. 
The populace love the king, and are 
extremely averse to the delegation of his 
power to a man whose rise is so un- 
becoming. The little incendiaries of op- 
position (no longer restrained by the 
rigour of the Government) print and pub- 
lish the most scandalous and infamous 
libels, and by name threaten the minister. 
The popular clamour runs high, and the 
opposition of the nobles, though sluggish 
and timid, contributes to create a crisis 
of frenzy in the mob, which may (they 
think) be justly directed against the posi- 
tion of the minister. 


It may, we suspect, be doubted, 
whether the populace were so much 
in love with the king as Keith 
imagined. That they resented the 
delegation of his power to such a 
person as Struensee is extremely 
likely, because there is no authority 
which is so hateful to the populace 
as that which is usurped by one of 
themselves. But that Christian VIL, 
the most impotent and dissolute of 
kings, could have acquired any per- 
sonal interest in the affections of the 
people is highly improbable. At 
this time Christian had fallen into a 
condition of hopeless imbecility. He 
occupied separate apartments from 
the queen, her majesty keeping up her 
own court and revels after her own 
taste with Struensee, who commanded 
every avenue of the palace, and was, 
to all intents and purposes, the re- 
presentative of debauched and de- 
graded royalty. This low and hu- 
miliating spectacle, and the tyrannical 
decrees of the minister, who, not 
content with sweeping away popular 
rights, suppressed the expression of 
opinion by abolishing the liberty of 
the press, outraged the pride and 
decency of the ar ; but the king 
had little share in the general cla- 
mour. It was not for his sake that 
the streets of Copenhagen presented 
every now and then an aspect of 
uneasiness, which was prevented from 
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breaking out into open revolt only 
by the active precautions of the 
minister. Christian was known to 
be overawed by two factions, that of 
Struensee and of the queen-mother, 
who, jealous of the influence of the 
minister, and perpetually intriguing 
against it, secretly exasperated the 
existing causes of discontent. Be- 
tween these factions the king was a 
mere puppet. He was never con- 
sulted on state affairs; he was con- 
stantly compelled to sign papers of 
the contents of which he was igno- 
rant; and in many cases papers were 
issued in his name which he never 
signed. Sedulously pampered in his 
poor vices, and dressed up like an 
effigy for ceremonial occasions, he 
exercised no more influence over the 
Government than the flag-staff of 
Hirschholm, under whose shadow his 
nominal authority was so daringly 
abused. ‘The people were well aware 
of the incapacity and helplessness of 
the king ; and their indignation was 
not directed to the restitution of his 
power out of attachment to his per- 
son, which it was impossible for them 
to respect, but to free themselves 
from an oppression which disho- 
noured the national character. 
Standing aloof from the politics of 
the court, and resolved not to mix 
himself up with them until he should 
be compelled to do so by some dan- 
gerous extremity, Keith felt that he, 
above all the other ambassadors, was 
specially excluded. ‘I have often 
thought,’ he observed, ‘that there 
was a sort of injudicious fuss made 
somewhere about my mission to this 
court, which awakened the attention 
of different parties, and made them 
expect things from me which I had 
neither the wish nor the orders to 
undertake.’ The ministers had de- 
termined from the first to prevent his 
having access to the principal per- 
sons, and so he thought it prudent 
to acquiesce in an exclusion which 
was, at least, redeemed from the ap- 
ance of invidiousness by being 
impartially extended to the whole 
corps of ambassadors. He waited 
a for the time — he 
new must come) when he should 
feel it imperative to act upon his 
‘attachment to her Danish majesty,’ 
—an attachment which he is careful 
to describe as ‘ arising from his duty 
to the hing his master. When that 
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time should have arrived, he declares 
himself ready to ‘exert himself for 
the advantage of those very persons 
who now keep me at such a distance.’ 
Many dark expressions of this kind 
scattered through his letters indicate 
his secret dissatisfaction at the con- 
duct of the queen. With all his 
caution and finesse, he lets us see 
that he has some awkward misgivings. 
What is the meaning of the follow- 
ing passage, if it do not point to that 
familiarity between her majesty and 
Struensee which the British minister 
was afraid to put into a more direct 
form of words ?—‘ There are some 
circumstances of his situation, not as 
a minister but a man, which I own 
stir up my indignation now and then; 
but I have an ample revenge in the 
anxiety, suspicions, and fears, which 
visibly and incessantly rack his mind.’ 
Why was it resolved from the first 
that Keith should be shut out from 
a free access to the sister of his sove- 
reign? And can there be any doubt 
that the queen herself, from motives 
which are obvious enough, was prin- 
cipally concerned in his exclusion, 
since he tells us that, when the op- 
portunity arrives, he is ready to ex- 
ert himself for the advantage of those 
very persons who kept him at such 
adistance? For whose advantage did 
he exert himself? For the queen's 
alone. We are bound at the same 
time to acknowledge, that notwith- 
standing the unintentional betrayal 
here and there of painful doubts and 
suspicions, he scrupulously main- 
tained to the end an exterior of pro- 
found a for her majesty, and, 
even in the face of her degradation, 
discharged his duty to her with un- 
failing firmness and devotion. 

The catastrophe of the drama is 
one of those startling incidents which 
arise at intervals to relieve the 
sombre dulness of history. Several 
schemes were laid by the queen- 
mother and her son, Prince Frederick, 
to surprise the queen and her minis- 
ter, seize their persons, and so bring 
matters to an issue. One scheme 
after another had been frustrated by 
accidents, but an opportunity finally 
presented itself at a masked ball in 
the palace, which was taken advan- 
tage of with such celerity and suc- 
cess, that before daylight had broken 
upon the royal chambers the queen 
and her minister, and-their creatures, 
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were carried off and lodged in prison. 
Her majesty had danced the greater 
art of the night as usual with 
Struensee, had remained at supper 
with him two or three hours after 
the king had retired, and then with- 
drew about three o'clock in the 
morning. The moment for action 
had now arrived. Count Rantzau, 
the principal agent of the queen- 
mother, entered the king’s bed- 
chamber, and suddenly awakening 
him, informed him that a conspiracy 
against his life had been detected, 
and that the chief conspirators were 
the queen, Struensee, and their asso- 
ciates, imploring his majesty at the 
same time to sign an order for their 
immediate arrest. The demands of 
Rantzau were supported by the ex- 
postulations and menaces of the 
queen-mother and her son; and the 
king, who must have been scared out 
of his wits by the suddenness of the 
affair, signed the order. Struensee 
was instantly seized in his bed, the 
queen summoned in her night-dress 
out of her chamber, and, together 
with Brandt and others, conveyed to 
prison; Struensee to the citadel of 
Copenhagen, and the queen to the 
fortress of Cronenburg. It was in- 
stantly bruited abroad that the queen 
was accused of adultery (a charge 
which acquired an ominous impor- 
tance from the fact that Struensee 
had not long before repealed the Act 
which rendered adultery punishable 
with death), and of having attempted 
to poison her husband; and on the 
morning of the arrests the king was 
drawn in a state-carriage through 
the streets. Inthe evening the town 
was illuminated; prayers were put 
up in the churches for his majesty’s 
happy escape; and the senate, or 
council, without waiting to proceed 
to trial, declared her majesty guilty 
of both the crimes laid to her charge. 

Now was the moment for Keith to 
throw off all reserve, and interpose 
openly on her majesty’s behalf. It 
was the one prominent act of his 
life,—as signal a piece of solitary 
energy as the single speech of the 
famous Hamilton, who never made 
another. Up to this time he had 
kept apart from all interference, ex- 
pressed no opinion, watched the 
course of events, and gathered up 
his courage for the effort which he 
knew he would be required to make 
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one day or another. He had plenty 
of time for preparation ; and it would 
be idle to suppose that he was not 
armed with general instructions as 
to the tenor of the course he should 
adopt in a case of emergency, al- 
though, as it was impossible to fore- 
see the precise turn things might 
take, the special line of conduct ne- 
cessary to be pursued was left to his 
own discretion. It must be allowed 
that he acted with promptitude and 
resolution, and that his interposition, 
altheugh it could not save the queen 
from ultimate degradation, had the 
effect of reseuing her from a sum- 
mary jurisdiction, and securing to 
her, at least, the formality of a trial. 
Hearing that the senate was sitting 
upon the charges, he rushed in 
amongst them, as the story goes, and 
protested against their a 
But we will give this aneedote in the 
words of a lady, who is stated 1 
Mrs. Gillespie Smyth to be still 
living, and who, we are assured, ob- 
tained the details from Keith’s own 
‘table talk. We should certainly 
despair of being able to display the 
incident in so lively a form as the 
lady exhibits it in the following 
passage :— 

On hearing that the queen was seized, 
and a council met to deliberate on her 
fate, and that Aer life was considered in 
danger, Colonel Keith forced his way 
into the council, and denounced war 
against Denmark if a hair of her head 
were touched. This done, he despatched 
a messenger forthwith to England, and 
immediately locked himself and his house- 
hold up till the answer should arrive. 
The answer did arrive (at the end of 
four weeks), in the shape of a huge square 
packet. It was placed in Colonel Keith’s 
hands, and they trembled and he shook 
all over as he cut the strings. The 
parcel flew open, and the Order of the 
Bath fell at his feet! The insignia had 
been enclosed by the king’s own hands, 
with a despatch commanding him to in- 
vest himself forthwith, and appear at the 
Danish court. 

As we have never seen the ‘ fine 
tragedy’ of Struensee, which Mrs. 
Smyth tells us was founded upon 
these tragical events by some Ger- 
man poet, we are not aware whether 
the dramatist introduced this affect- 
ing scene; but the terrible suspense 
of Keith upon the receipt of the 
square packet, his frembling hands 
and agitated aspect as he cut the 
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strings, and the surprise of the Order 
ofthe Bath falling at his feet, with 
the accompaniment of a burst of de- 
seriptive music from the orchestra, 
would certainly make one of those 
effective situations which a German 
poet of the Kotzebue and Grillparzer 
erder would know how to turn to 
advantage. For our own parts, we 
cannot sufficiently admire the intre- 
pidity of the English minister in 
taking upon himself to declare war 
upon Denmark if they touched a 
hair of their own queen's head. It 
is the only instance of the kind, we 
suspect, upon record; and, if it may 
be credited, it goes a long way to 
shew that diplomacy in the last cen- 
tury was a somewhat different affair 
from the diplomacy of the present 
day. What should be thought ofa 
foreign ambassador who should break 
into a meeting of the privy council 
in Downing Street, and, in an excess 
of melodramatic fury, threaten to in- 
vade England if her Majesty’s ad- 
visers did not suspend their delibera- 
tions until he could obtain further 
instructions from home? Suppose 
an agent of the respectable house of 
Woltenbuttle had attempted some- 
thing of this kind when the delicate 
investigation was ordered into the 
eonduct of Queen Caroline, what 
would have been the probable re- 
sult? There is no doubt, we imagine, 
that he must have either imitated 
the example of Keith and shut him- 
self up in his house, or made his 
escape out of the kingdom with all 
convenient expedition. 

Keith’s interference in the business 
of Queen Matilda was not followed 
by results adequate to the chivalry 
ofthe proceeding. Notwithstanding 
his protest and his declaration of war, 
the queen was rigorously confined in 
a fortress for two months, and then 
sent to the castle of Zell in Hanover, 
where she ended her days. As for 
Struensee and his confederate Brandt, 
they were both ignominiously exe- 
cuted, their coats-of-arms being first 
broken by the hands of the common 
executioner, their right hands cut 
off, and afterwards their heads; their 
bodies were then quartered and ex- 
a on a wheel, and their severed 

ads and hands elevated on poles 
and fixed over the city gates. Brandt 
died like a bravo; but Struensee, 
whose love of sensual indulgences 
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had marked through life the selfish- 
ness and pusillanimity of his nature, 
fell in an agony of horror. 

Mrs. Smyth favours us with an 
elaborate account of this Danish 
episode, the principal portion of 
which is extracted from Wraxall. 
The other sources upon which she 
relies are of no weight, and none of 
them can be accepted as authorities. 
As for Wraxall, his value as an his- 
torical gossip was settled long ago. 
No responsible author would accept 
Wraxall’s authority unless he found 
it corroborated by other testimonies. 
We do not mean to impute wilful 
mistatement to Wraxall—it is not 
unlikely that he believed everything 
he stated to be perfectly true; but 
the recklessness of assertion in which 
he indulged, his avidity in picking up 
anecdotes, and his readiness to vouch 
for their authenticity without caring 
to satisfy himself about the trust- 
worthiness of the quarter from 
whence they were derived, have long 
since banished him from the histo- 
rical library. His Memoirs of his 
own times is a book full of indiscreet 
and indecent slanders, which, even if 
true, discredit the judgment and 
good feeling of the man who laid 
them before the public. But some 
of the gravest stories he has put for- 
ward about kings, and queens, and 
ministers, have been either dis- 
proved by others or abandoned by 
himself; and, until we have some 
better information on the subject, we 
cannot accept, without a reserve, his 
circumstantial account of the masked 
ball and the arrest of Queen Ma- 
tilda and her ministers, which Mrs. 
Smyth has transferred bodily into 
her volumes. Wraxall obtained his 
intelligence through an indefatigable 
intercourse of forty years with news- 
mongering eavesdroppers, and court 
followers of an inferior grade; and 
upon this occasion, true to his in- 
stincts, he gathered his facts from no 
less an authority than her majesty’s 
valet de chambre. 

The tone in which Mrs. Smyth 
deals with the whole subject of the 
queen’s infatuated connexion with 
Struensee may be excused on the 
ground of womanly tenderness. She 
speaks of the queen's ‘ innocence,’ 
and the ‘insolence of faction, as if 
the royal lady had really been very 
hardly used, and as if it were quite 
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certain, or nearly so, that her ma- 
jesty had committed herselfto nothing 
more than slight and pardonable 
indiscretions; although Keith (the 
last person to admit anything against 
her) cannot help letting it appear 
that her majesty acted with a wan- 
tonness, and even shamelessness, 
which deserved the degradation to 
which she was doomed. It would 
have been wiser to have left the 
queen to oblivion, than to rake up 
her story without a particle of new 
evidence to relieve her memory from 
the dark stain which rests upon it. 
The mere expression of confidence in 
her innocence goes for nothing; and 
the favourable colouring given to 
her character by such authorities as 
*a modern ‘Danish writer, a ‘ con- 
temporary author,’ and a ‘lady of 
rank,’ have no more weight with the 
world than the ingenious panegyrics 
of court laureates, or the poets who 
sing the glories of the ‘ Emporium.’ 
The worst of these vain attempts to 
rescue the fame of ‘ unhappy prin- 
cesses’ from the silent verdict of 
posterity, is to reopen their cases, 
and display more glaringly thin 
before the impossibility of making 
out a satisfactory defence. 

Sir Robert did not stay long in 
Denmark after this business was 
settled. He had grown—we can 
hardly wonder at it—tired of the 
town and the people, and longed for 
the hour of his deliverance to come. 
He had been upwards of eleven 
months in Copenhagen, and during 
the whole of that time he solemnly 
declares that he ‘never met with a 
single glimpse of cordiality or kind- 
ness.’ Great, therefore, was his joy 
and exultation when, ina few months 
afterwards (November 1772) hefound 
himself settled down at Vienna, in 
the post which his father had filled 
before him. 

Vienna was more to his taste, but 
only by the force of contrast. Even 
here he did not meet the exact sort 
of companionship he liked, and his 
old disrelish for court life shewed 
itself as strongly as ever. The fol- 
lowing sketch of society in Vienna, 
and of his position in the midst of it, 
affords an excellent illustration of 
the real character ofthe man. There 
never was a man so ill-adapted by 
inclination for the duties of ambas- 
sador who discharged them with 
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such unimpeachable, negative pro- 
priety :-— 

You are persuaded, no doubt, that im 
every great capital a man may, by taking 
some pains, find out a few clever com- 
panions of his own stamp and cast. An 
arrant mistake, my good lord [his friend 
Bradshaw, a Lord of the Admiralty], 
and one which I have experienced to my 
cost. This city is, in many respects, 
amongst the first in Europe. We have 
thousands of nobility, universities and 
academies in abundance, lawyers without 
end, and clergymen of all colours. £ 
have sought in vain for my fellows in all 
these societies, and what will surprise 
you more is this, that if (in the course of 
the last nine months) there has been 
handled with ability or pleasantry, im 
either of them, any one subject of in- 
struction, moral, civil, or political, it 
certainly has not been within earshot of 
your friend the Plenipo. All this is 
nothing; but if, in the same space of 
time, he had been witness to one joyous 
meeting, to one hearty laugh, performed 
by man, woman, or child, he would have 
taken his share of that gaiety in liew of 
the information he thirsts after, and have 
thought himself a gainer by the bargain. 
The ephemeral fly, which is born in the 
morning to die at night, might hold up 
the conversation of one half of our most 
brilliant aides. The play, the dance, 
your horse, my coach, a pretty embroi- 
dery, or a well-fancied lining, these are 
the favourite topics; upon every one of 
which I am a numskull of the first water. 
I never play at cards; ergo, I am not 
only a stupid fellow, but an useless one. 


How he managed to get on in 
these old, frivolous, chattering, 
gambling courts, without playing 
cards is wonderful; but he had a re- 
source even against this, for he tells 
us, in another place, that he evaded 
the difficulty by a ruse. Just let us 
see the dead-lock to which he was 
brought by his aversion to cards :— 

I wish Lent were in the Pope’s inside ° 
or that a good comedy were a part of the 
papistical penance! Cards, cards, cards? 
You must know I never touch them im 
jest or earnest, and therefore am the 
most useless of God’s creatures. ‘ Mon- 
sieur—joue-t-il?’ ‘ Non.’ ‘* Comment ? 
Monsieur ne joue pas a aucun jeu?” 
* Non.’ ‘ Mais cela est inoui !’—et puis 
on laisse la, Monsieur, pour jamais.” 
I, your unworthy brother, lost thirty 
bowing acquaintances, male and female, 
in the first six weeks, by the above 
laconic answers to two simple questions ; 
but I am incorrigible, the cards and 1 
are incompatible. I never tire, that’s 
one thing. I can look pleasant for a 
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week together, and feel comfortable, and 
laugh cheerfully, when it comes to my 
turn; and all without cards! Ergo, 
why should I play ? 


It was necessary, however, to com- 
promise the matter in some way, and 
so he fell upon the novel expe- 
dient of playing cards by proxy :— 

A lady, who is generally remarkably 
lucky at cards, but who had lately a bad 
run of about a week, complained t’other 
day loudly of her misfortunes, and said 
she must soon relinquish cards, her fa- 
vourite amusement. I immediately 
thought I might strike an advantageous 
bargain with this dear ¢reature, and 
satisfy all mankind. I therefore agreed 
to attack Dame Fortune with my money 
and her fingers ; and now she plays her 
three parties every day in my name and 
at my risk; and I am now one of the 
prettiest card-players in Vienna— dy 
proxy! 

The bonhomie of our ambassador is 
paramount over every thing. His 
private letters are full of animal 
spirits, and as light in substance as 
the foam of a trifle. He sought 


a vent for graver matters in gossip- 
ing away nonsensically with his 
riends on paper, and was quite con- 

scious of the idle budinage he thus 

Seer threw off. But mixed up 


with all this effervescence was a 
serious love of England, and of the 
small knot of friends he left behind 
him. He is always clamouring for 
news, and scolding his correspondents 
for not writing oftener to him. 
When they excused themselves by 
saying that they wished to save 
po and wait for an opportunity, 
e reproaches them with,— 

Nonsense! nonsense! my dear Brad ! 
my anxiety does not brook such calm 
deliberation; my stomach cannot feed 
upon air for four months in order to 
make a more hearty meal at the end of 
them. In short, I am angry; and I say 
so frankly, because I can neither be sulky 
nor silent. . . . I bar all flimsy excuses 
on their part, of ‘ I have not a moment’s 
time,’ ‘I hate pen and ink,’ ‘I love my 
friend, but I can’t write.’ Take my 
word for it, he who is obstinate in de- 
priving his friend of a very sensible 
pleasure, which would cost him but a 
three minutes’ trouble, is either very 
selfish or very lukewarm. 

The fulness of gossip which he 
demanded from his friends he was 
always ready to accord himself. His 
letters abound in bits of personal in- 
telligence, which he frequently puts 
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in a pleasant form of caricature. 
Take as a sample his account of his 
hotel at Vienna. 


My new hitel has precisely thirty-four 
rooms, besides passages and entries. 
These rooms I intend to furnish hand- 
somely, with my two dozen and a half of 
chairs (ten of which you know have 
damask bottoms), one settee, six tabou- 
rets, and three card-tables! Well, sir! 
I have stabling for sixteen stout saddle 
and coach horses, and stout ones they 
shall be! and three of them (my stalls) 
are already actually filled with Jive 
horses, my own property. I have but 
three kitchens, and two in-houses, and 
yet I defy any man to guess which is 
which, for ice or fire have I none. My 
officers of the household—steward, but- 
ler, confectioner, cooks, and four valets 
de chambre, are men at the top of the 
fashion, and dress according to the four 
seasons of the year. My running and 
walking valets wear, in their red and 
yellow doublets of Denmark, a variety 
of wretchedness. I have heard say that 
these gentlemen and serving-men of my 
retinue do dine, but when, or how, is no 
matter of mine. Thus you see how a 
foreign minister is undone by the three 
deadly drains of furniture, equipage, and 
hospitality. 


Such is the general character of 
these familiar letters; but Keith, in 
the midst of his surface humour, was 
capable, when occasion required it, 
of being as grave, and as much in 
earnest, as an ambassador ought to 
be. It was not all moonshine and 
‘nonsense’ with him. He had his di- 
plomatic troubles, and went through 
them, to do him justice, with credit- 
able manfulness. The most conspi- 
cuous instance of the resolution which 
lay beneath his love of fun is shewn 
in his correspondence with the Mar- 
quess of Caermarthen, afterwards 
Duke of Leeds, who was Secretary 
of State in 1788, when Keith was 
again serving in Vienna. The mi- 
nister neglected him, left his letters 
unanswered, and reduced him at last 
to the necessity of making a formal 
complaint, which he requested his 
lordship to lay before his majesty. 
The calm but peremptory and ex- 
plicit language in which the griev- 
ance is stated, shews that Keith, 
strictly discharging his own duty, 
had courage enough to insist upon 
his superiors doing theirs :— 


& This is the fifty-third letter I have 
written to the office (he observes to the 
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marquess), since I have received one 
word in direct answer to any of them. 

A silence so long and unprecedented, 
can only prove that the variable, and 
even the inimical politics of this court, 
have justly become matter of so much 
indifference to Great Britain, that they 
neither call for animadversion nor for 
solicitous investigation. 

I likewise draw from the duration of 
your lordship’s silence this equitable 
conclusion, that the king has at present 
no business to transact at Vienna, and 
that, consequently, my presence there is 
in no shape necessary for his service. 


Having no satisfactory answer for 
six weeks, he writes again, and hopes 
that the King of England will never 
degrade his minister by consenting 
to keep him in ignorance of his 
policy. 

It is morally impossible (I do your 
lordship the justice to believe it) that 
his majesty’s minister at Vienna should 
ever find himself in the shameful situ- 
ation of learning, from the steps which 
may hereafter be taken by the minister 
of Prussia, the determination of the 
English cabinet, in relation to points of 
the highest importance to Austria, and 
which must necessarily have the greatest 
influence on our general system of 
policy. 


Six weeks more elapse, and he 
brings the matter to a personal 
point. He must either be treated 
with confidence and attention, or he 
can act as minister no longer. 


I own, my lord, that it is matter of 
infinite mortification to me to hear from 
a foreign minister what is the real sys- 
tem of politics which the court I serve is 
preparing to embrace; and my surprise 
is the greater as your lordship’s de- 
spatch, No. 3 (which came to my hands 
only four weeks ago), gave me every 
reason to believe that the king’s views 
and wishes were directed to a very differ- 
ent object. .... A complete change of 
system, in regard to German politics, 
has become not only expedient, but 
indispensably necessary. But that it 
should have taken place in the king’s 
councils without any Secretary of State’s 
having ever given me the most distant 
intimation of such a decision, is what I 
cannot comprehend. I am bold to say 
(and I should not deserve the honour of 
serving the king as his minister at the 
first court of Germany, if I refrained 
from saying it /owdly), that such con- 
cealment is disgraceful to me in the po- 
sition in which the king has placed me, 
and likewise prejudicial to his service. 
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I must add, my lord, that I feel it to be 

so little consonant to the regard which I 
have an unquestionable right to expect 
from my official superior, that unless it 
be immediately repaired by confidential 
information and instructions, I shall (if 
they are denied to me) think I owe it to 
my personal character to make it my 
humble request to his majesty to retire 
from a profession for which (under such 
treatment as I have lately experienced) 
I have the honest pride to declare my- 
self totally unfit. 

This frank and honest language 
is in the highest degree honourable 
to the writer. No man, under such 
circumstances, could have conducted 
himself with more dignity, or shewn 
a spirit and energy more worthy of 
the nation he represented. It was 
to this latent quality Keith owed 
the respect in which he was held. 
Few occasions, fortunately, arose 
during his career to call it into ac- 
tion; but when the occasion came, 
he was prompt in the vindication of 
his own integrity, and the respect 
that was due to his office. 

If there were no very brilliant 
features in the life or denier of 
Keith, it must be admitted that he 
passed through his functions un- 
stained, and committed no mistakes. 
His main art lay in his gaiety and 
unselfishness. He adapted himself 
successfully to the people about him, 
carefully avoided ruffling their self- 
love or their prejudices; fell in quietly 
with their customs; never obtruded 
any tastes or opinions of his own; 
never seemed to know what was 
going on; and by a perfect system 
of diplomatic insouciance escaped the 
rubs, suspicions, and jealousies, to 
which ambassadors have been ex- 
posed from time immemorial. He 
was a capital man for an age when 
the wisest thing which a British mi- 
nister abroad could do was (the 
most difficult of all things) to do 
nothing. 

The volumes containing his let- 
ters are not wanting in the sort of 
interest we have a right to look for 
in them, though a little overlaid in 
the editorship, and not always judi- 
ciously pruned or selected ; they are 
full, notwithstanding, of curious little 
traits of character, and sketches of 
bygone life and manners, which must 
always be referred to with profit and 
pleasure. 
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THE ANTHESPHORIA AT ATHENS. 


T was the Anthesphoriaat Athens,— 

that flower festival which Greece 
yearly celebrated to commemorate 
Persephone’s return from the dark 
world of Hades. It was a beautiful 
festival ; one of the loveliest where 
all was lovely ; rich in Hellenic com- 
binations of youth and beauty and 
sunshine, flowers, music, love, and 
mirth ; rich in gentle associations and 
tender memories, in bright hopes, 
and regrets so soft the heart could 
not wish them exchanged for even 
the pleasures of possession. It con- 
tained all the best elements of Gre- 
cian life, and was one of the many 
charms by which the Hellene brought 
down to earth the blessedness of 
Olympos, and made his own the 
exquisite enjoyments of Heaven. 
Less grave than the Adonia, and less 
mystic than the Dionysia, but still 
containing a meaning im its cere- 
monies deeper than the mere form, 
the Anthesphoria was the darling 
festival of the women, and the one to 
which they crowded the most wil- 
lingly. 

Other states of Greece celebrated 
this feast with greater pomp of ar- 
rangement than did Athens; but 
none with more beauty. In Sicily, 
where, being the home of the Loved 
and Lost, her memory was dearer 
than elsewhere, it was one of the 
most important ceremonies of the 
year; for each state and each city 
onoured its local deities above the 
general gods of the country, and 
made its sectional traditions of more 
value than the myths of the universal 
theocracy. The same procession— 
one of flowers borne by women— 
was made elsewhere to the honour of 
other divinities ; as to Heré at Argos, 
and to Aphrodite at Cnossus. And 
beautiful indeed must it have been 
wherever practised! To see the 
maids and matrons crowding forth 
in the early spring-morning, while 
the air was fresh and the dew still 
- sparkling on the grass, them- 
selves more bright, and fresh, and 
fair, than the lustre flung by Eds on 
her way; to see them, when out 
through the city-gates, throw aside 
that stately, grave reserve, with which, 
covered as by a veil, they had walked 
through the thronged town, and 


spread themselves about the fields in 
merry groups of youth and love; 
and then to watch their pliant forms 
bending, like sweet nymphs disco- 
vered, over the beds of fragrant 
flowers, plucking the loveliest to 
wreathe into garlands for the statue 
of the innocent Persephone. Then 
returning homewards, as the hours 
drew on and the procession was about 
to be formed, their mirthfulness so- 
bered into awe, as whispers ran from 
each to each, and young eyes looked 
fearfully round, when the bolder 
spoke of the dark god’s love, and 
wondered whether he were crouched 
behind the willow-tree yonder, listen- 
ing to their voices, and perhaps 
meditating some second ravishment 
from earth; and then,—the baskets 
filled, the garlands wreathed, many 
a sandalled foot perfumed with the 
crushed rose leaves and the broken 
cyclamens, and many a robe-hem 
dyed with the meadow-saffron and 
the purple orchis — they returned to 
the town, again so sweetly grave, so 
gracefully slow,—oh, in faith of Love 
and Beauty, it was a sight almost too 
fair for earth and earth’s dull sons, 
this concourse of gentle Grecian 
women! Not Olympos’ self might 
have scorned to hold them guests ; 
not even the ‘ weill-tressed’ goddesses 
—not Heré, with her large and 
queenly eyes; nor Aphrodite, ca- 
ressing, loving, kind; nor Artemis, 
so chaste and virginal; nor Athena, 
majestic, noble, serene; nor Hebe, 
with her rosy cheek ; nor Eés, with 
her bounding step; not the silver- 
ancled Thetis, nor the swift-footed 
Tris, might have disdained as attend- 
ant graces these beautiful women of 
Athens. The hierophants knew 
what they did when they selected 
the canephorai for the publie pro- 
cessions! They knew how much 
man owes to externals for causes of 
belief; and they knew that beauty 
and its offspring, love, were the most 
powerful of these causes. To be 
chosen canephor was as if ‘ Beautiful’ 
were stamped on the lintel of a 
woman’s door. It secured her repu- 
tation for loveliness, and filled 

tablets with lovers; garlands were 
hung about her doors, and the 
threshold reeked with costly wine ; 
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the city echoed with her name ; cups 
were emptied to her praises sung by 
the poets of a feast; her power was 
written on every wall, and her name 
inscribed on every tree, until Athens 
grew weary with the news that half- 
a-score of youths had fallen in love 
with some fair child seen as canephor 
at a procession ! 

It was at the time when a large 
party, flower-laden, passed through 
the northern gate on the road from 
the wooded village of Acharnz, that 
a dark-skinned, thoughtful man, is- 
sued from one of the narrow bye- 
streets, and met the women imme- 
diately in front. That he was a 
foreigner and no Grecian, even of a 
distant state, the swart skin, the thick 
lip, mild, but not so finely formed as 
the Hellenic—the long, almond- 
shaped eye, with its heavy lid droop- 
ing more than the lids of the lively 
Ionic people—the form more massive 
and less supple ; all would have be- 
trayed, had not the dress been suffi- 
ciently strange to have at once 
marked him as an alien. It had 
nothing of the white simplicity of the 
plain linen kiton, nothing of the un- 
studied grace of the chlamys, nothing 
of the grave majesty of the philoso- 
phic himation: it was a rich dress, 
cumbersome by weight of adornment 
and embroidery, but grand in its 
arrangement, and gorgeous in its 
colours. A striped and large head- 
dress, from which hung down a 
heavy tassel of many hues, depend- 
ing low on the back; robes which 
covered breasts, arms, and body, not 
allowing even the hands to be seen, 
so great was his scrupulousness of 
decency; a thick girdle, massively 
embroidered and reaching to the 
knee; chains and rings, ornaments 
for neck, arms, hands, ears, every 
part of the eee or garments where 
jewels could be scattered ; completed 
a costume which looked strange in 
the eyes of the Athenian citizens. 
With them, a short white robe, the 
kiton, with its simple bordering of 
one colour, and that not often the 
gayest in hue, and the loose scarf or 
chlamys thrown without other order 
than its own gracefulness about the 
wearer, sometimes fastened at the 
shoulder by a single jewel, or brooch 
of gold—their heads covered only b 
the wavy hair, in some leaf-crowned, 
the travellers wearing the petasos or 
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round-brimmed cap; such was the 
fashion in Athens, at that time the 
most polished city in the world: 
then, as now, acknowledged the su- 

reme in all matters of artistic taste. 

ot so luxurious as Corinth, not so 
po as Babylon, nor so stern as 

aconia, it was the model of per- 
fection, by its rare union of most 
bewitching beauty with extreme 
simplicity. 

Be that as it might, our dark-com- 
plexioned stranger walked through 
the streets of the violet-crowned in 
happy ignorance that any man of all 
this crowd could, even to himself, 
hold him lower. His head erect, his 
bearing dignified, his step firm, and 
all his movements stately, he passed 
through that gay and mobile crowd 
like one of the statues of the plain, 
endowed with life for a season only, 
but never with life’s quick sensations. 
He was an Egyptian; and could a 
son of Khemi believe that the bar- 
barian Greek, the child of his age— 
he himself the seer, the sage,—could 
he believe in the superiority of him ? 
Amun protect his own! such thought 
were blasphemy to the gods whose 
favourite ce was ! 

He met the company of women 
thus returning from their flower 
gathering in the Attic fields; their 
veils drawn round to shade the sweet 
cheeks which blushed for very con- 
sciousness of beauty; their eyes 
downcast, or glancing upward at 
rare intervals, with a shy but fervid 
look; their gait graceful; all their 
movements undulating, with a motion 
as far removed from, and yet as like 
to, dancing as is the grave cadence of 
a chant to the gayer measure of an 
erotic hymn. Baskets in their hands, 
and flowers drooping round on all 
sides; in the braided hair of the 
younger, flowers also, freshly placed, 
giving to some a wild Bacchante 
expression, to others a enony 
most heavenly, lighting up the dar 
eyes of this with a siren’s witchery 
of love, veiling the white lids of that 
with a tenderer shade, enhancing to 
each her particular perfection, and 
making the world revere where it 
formerly only admired. The Egypt- 
ian thought of the young Isiac 
priestesses whom he had often seen 
tending the sacred serpents, feeding 
the holy ibis, dancing round the 
mother’s altar, while singing slow 
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hymns to the tinkling sistrum, and 
performing other and more mystic 
acts of their most mystic faith; and 
he inwardly contrasted these warm 
young Ionic maids with the sterner 
serenity of his country’s daughters. 
The philosopher might prize the one, 
the man must love the other. But 
aa and love never yet went 

and-in-hand ; for must not the pale 
moon’s cold beams be quenched in 
the fiery light of the sun? And so 
love quenches the cold reasonings of 
intellect. 

He stepped aside, haughtily enough ; 
as if to obliterate this act of con- 
descension on its instant of perform- 
ance; and the party glided by. He 
had entered within the portico of a 
small but well-appointed house ; and 
there he remained, leaning against 
the elaborate Corinthian pillar, all 
twined with creeping flowers as it was, 
musing long after the girls had passed, 
somewhat sadly, but not unkindly. 
While he stood there the door of the 
house opened within, and a young 
Athenian appeared on the marble 
threshold. Immediately behind him, 
and holding his hand clasped in both 
of hers, was a woman more beautiful, 
more divine, than anything the Egyp- 
tian had ever seen in dream or in 
reality. Not Aphrodite herself 
when she rose from ocean, wringing 
the salt sea-water from her dripping 
tresses while couching low in the 
floating shell, appeared more ex- 
quisitely fair to the laughing Loves 
and Graces, and wondering Nymphs, 
the awed Tritons, and the delighted 
gods ;—not Heré, when she laid her- 
self among the flowers beneath the 
golden cloud on Ida; nor Artemis, 
when she turned in her high course 
and came down to the Cretan shep- 
herd-boy slumbering in the cave ;— 
not one of all looked more divine 
than did this bright creation of wo- 
manly perfection. Europa, Leda, 
Daphne, Persephone; and thou, Are- 
thusa with the flying feet ; and thou, 
sweet Semele, lost by thy confidence 
in love; hapless Syrinx ; and dearest 
Helen thou, ye all would have known 
as your equal in beauty Pythionica, 
the fairest woman in Athens! 

‘Yet once more, my Lysistrates !’ 
she said, in a voice whose tones re- 
sembled the notes of a distant flute. 
‘Does it need so many prayers from 
Pythionica, before Lysistrates will 
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give her one hour more of his time? 
Thou knowest my faith in portents 
and presages, and thou hast heard 
my last night’s dream. Cannot this 
determine thy hesitating will, or art 
thou so eager for thy chill Myrrha’s 
snowy smiles? It is not wl Ly- 
sistrates, to shew so openly thy pre- 
ference for this girl; thou mightst 
spare me ¢his pang among so many !’ 

The youth hesitated a moment, 
and in that moment the Egyptian 
turned. His was a face which im- 
pressed him even more, though not 
so favourably, as the glowing love- 
liness of his companion; yet seen 
thus, half turned away, half hidden 
in the gleaming tresses that strayed 
over her uncovered shoulder and 
lost themselves in the boy’s convul- 
sive grasp, it had as much of beauty 
as any face could well express. But 
not a beauty to be loved, only ad- 
mired. ‘The recklessness, the air of 
dissipation, the traces of unbridled 
passions, all these were so many 
scars on the perfection of that beau- 
ty: to the calm, grave, mild Egyp- 
tian, indelible scars. A moment’s 
flush of manly pride to duty crossed 
that passionate brow; a moment's 
quiver of the lip eager for action, 
eager for renown, bespoke the tran- 
sient waking of the better self; a 
moment’s indecision, when Pythionica 
twined her arm round his smooth 
neck, and the pride and the manliness 
were gone — faded into a Sybaritic 
softness of pleasure. One eager pres- 
sure on that uncovered shoulder ; 
one wild, swift smile of intoxication ; 
and then the door closed, and they 
both re-entered the house. 

An expression of contempt, and 
something like disappointment, cross- 
ed the Egyptian’s face ; but he pur- 
sued his walk through the streets of 
Athens. 

‘Her dress not that of a wife, her 
age not that of a mother, nor her 
fondness the fondness of a sister, 
what place can she hold by the 
young man she has seduced from 
duty ? thought the Egyptian, look- 
ing round more than once at the 
flower-wreathed columns of that por- 
tico, hoping to see the door reopen 
to release its captive from the snares 
of love. 

But Lysistrates forgot his duties 
as a citizen, his duties as an Athe- 
nian. He forgot his father’s tomb, 
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where the sacrifices to the manes 
of the dead were still unpaid ; 
Myrrha, his young, pale, patient 
bride, he forgot with the rest; and 
only the deep blue eyes of his be- 
loved mistress mirrored his remem- 
brance or answered his desires. ‘This 
was now the third day that Pythio- 
nica had held him thus enslaved, all 
Athens unnens where was Ly- 
sistrates, that neither at the gymna- 
sium, nor at the am. the Pnyx, nor 
the temples, had he been seen within 
the memory of man. And some 
talked of going to the magistrates 
and demanding a search for him; 
others to the Scythian bowmen, the 
toxotoi, or city-police, tolook through 
their tents, lest by chance young 
Lysistrates were hidden there. But 
nor magistrate nor bowman knew 
the hiding-place of the Athenian ; 
and only some of the younger men, 
laughing loudly, spoke mysteriously 
of the Athenian Medeia, the Enchan- 
tress of Men. 

The day advanced, and the An- 
thesphoria began. Even in the dark 
world of shadows Persephone per- 
ceived the odour of the fresh blossoms, 
reminding her of the day when she 
gathered them so unsuspectingly in 
the Sicilian fields, before the dread 
god had time to love her. Yes, to the 
very dead is the memory of love a 
blessing ; and the sweet cares of af- 
fection can console the mute spirit 
in its tomb! Let not death be the 
severance of love: shewn in other 
ways, but felt in all intensity, be ye 
sure that even in Hades itself is this 
the god of life! 

Again the Egyptian mingled with 
the crowd : no, not so much mingled, 
as followed it apart, its judge and 
overlooker. Still maintaining his 
stately bearing, he viewed all that 
passed with a scorn so visible that an 
Athenian, who unperceived had been 
walking by his side for some time, 
laid his hand on the massive shoulder, 
saying,— 

‘Is so much contempt in a foreign 
land good, O stranger? Do eagles 
quit their rocks to scoff at the fertile 
plains? Do gods look down from 
Olympos only to contemn the world 
below? If not these, nor should an 
alien and a stranger in the favoured 
land of Athene, the world-renowned 
museum of Greece !’ 


The Egyptian turned haughtily : 
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with a hasty gesture repelling the 
hand laid so familiarly on bin ; turn- 
ing to answer harshly, annoyed that 
any should dare to thus address him : 
but something in the Athenian’s face 
seemed to change his determination. 
There was so much manliness, so 
much life, and energy, and thought 
which had humanity as its object ; 
so much vivacity, intellect, and af- 
fection, that he paused as if reading 
some pleasant poem, watching those 
changing features. 

‘ Thy censure is just, Athenian,’ he 
said, gravely, though not with the 
same pride he had hitherto shewn. 
‘It is not right that the eagle should 
scoff at the small birds playing in the 
sunlight, when voluntarily he has 
descended from heaven to mingle in 
their sports. If I have borne myself 
too haughtily since I first visited 
Greece, it is because I have felt my- 
self among children, not men; in- 
fants, and not equals to us, the sons 
of Khemi.’ 

‘And yet our country has pro- 
duced children who may well stand 
beside thy men,’ answered the Greek, 
good-humouredly. ‘Their names 
will live as long as nature or art 
endures. What further immortality 
on earth can ye possess ?” 

‘ These giant-children ?— 

‘Solon, Thales, Pythagoras 

‘Hold, Greek! argue for thyself, 
not me! I know but little of thy 
country’s biography, yet it seems to 
me that I have heard these names as 
belonging to disciples of old Nile. 
Not to themselves, nor their gods, 
nor their fathers, did they owe their 
wisdom. What little they possessed 
came through a chink in the Egyp- 
tian adytum.’ 

The Athenian’s brow grew a shade 
more red; but he laughed the low, 
sweet, Ionic laugh, saying,— 

‘Our country is more youthful 
than thine; and therefore it is but 
just that ye should teach us. When 
we gave our gods their mundane life, 
men peopled the valley of the Nile; 
when Triptolemus sowed the first 
corn from the car of Demeter, art 
and science were in their zenith with 
ye. These things the Halicarnassian 
teaches us; and he saw what he 
related.’ 

‘And may it not be that, far be- 
yond that record of the beginning 
which each nation assumes to itself, 
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lies a world of order? May it not 
be that life brought forth her myriads, 
and cities elder than the city of a 
Hundred Gates received their inha- 
bitants, while yet Egypt and Greece 
were slumbering voids? Can we 
trace the first wakening of the infant 
day-god, or mark the moment when 
the child becomes man? Nor the 
commencement, Greek, nor the tran- 
sition? We may be children to the 
greybeards of an elder world, as ye 
are infants before us.’ 

The Athenian wondered to see his 
companion’s face become so beautiful 
in its grave solemnity, whilethoughts, 
far deeper than had utterance, passed 
through his mind. There was some- 
thing mysterious in this influence to 
the light-hearted Greek; and he 
looked into the dark face upturned 
to the heavens, with a feeling of awe 
he neither wished nor attempted to 
subdue. 

‘Under fear of the gods,’ he then 
said, breaking the silence which had 
become painful to him, ‘ might there 
not have been coevals, though un- 
equal ?” 

‘What, in Greece and Egypt ? 
No, friend! as little as between the 
gods and men; and they were not 
coeval, though unequal enough ! 
The life of the Hellenes, when con- 
trasted with that of the Egyptians, 
by itself would shew where seniority 
as well as mastership existed. The 
love of gauds, and games, and sound- 
ing nothings, the engrossing interest 
of mere amusement, the levity ye 
call vivacity, the puerilities ye call 
artistic taste,—all these mark the 
difference between ye and the grave 
worshippers of a god of silence, the 
Egyptian sons of Khem! I speak 
not in self-laudation, but in aston- 
ishment ;—astonishment that men 
can be found willing to live on the 
appearances of things, which ye prize 
so highly, and willing to accept them 
as realities.’ 

‘Thy meaning ?” 

‘Thy gods would explain it! Do 
ye believe that they are the men 
and women of passions and desires 
which ye paint them? Does Zeus 
steal men’s wives? Was Aphrodite 
caught in the golden net of her 
spouse? Are all these things true 
or mythic ?” 

* An answer in recrimination: thy 
bulls, cows, swine, and leeks, thy 
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crocodiles and thy cats, thy snakes 
and thy birds,—are these fit gods >— 
these so far superior to the laughter- 
loving who won Ares to her em- 
brace, or to the Zeus who gave 
Heracles to Alemena? Art thou not 
quarrelling with the husk when the 
core is but the same? So our phi- 
losophers also,—of thine I know 
nothing, neither how much they 
profess nor how much they believe— 
but do our sages credit these popular 
tales? No! To the artisan every 
myth may be a truth, but to the 
philosopher ——’ 

‘Every truth is a myth. Thus 
would thy sentence have ended hadst 
thou not been standing beneath the 
shadow of thine own Parthenon! 
Of our worship but one word: if 
thou art wise, it will suffice; if 
foolish, twenty would deafen thee. 
Nature has one mystery: in the sea, 
the river, the plain, the flower; in 
the human voice, the human eye; in 
beast, and bird, and reptile; in love, 
hate, and death,—it is equally writ- 
ten, equally inexplicable. And this 
mystery, in all its enshrinements, has 
the «des of Egypt striven to express, 
while veiling. Under every one of 
its forms is it there to be found; 
and the discrepancy of our outward 
worship is nullified by its secret ¢ n- 
cordance.’ 

‘ And this mystery ?” 

‘Is Life.’ 

The Egyptian spoke truth: this 

was the meaning of that strange wor- 
ship in the Nile valley ; then, as 
now, a world’s wonder and a world’s 
scandal, where the solution was not 
given with the riddle. 
_ A burst of music from the choris- 
ters accompanying the procession, for 
the moment stopped all further con- 
versation; while a shower of buds 
fell on the marble pavement, and 
down the broad steps, strewing the 
pedestals of the statues, and falling 
into their bosoms, hanging on the 
garments of the men, and on the 
tresses of young girls, and into the 
outstretched hands of children ; fill- 
ing the atmosphere with perfume 
and the music of sweet leaves rus- 
tling, in memory of love for the yet 
living Persephone. If Life was the 
key to the Egyptian, Love was the 
meaning of the Grecian, faith. They 
did not know that both were one. 

The procession again formed itself 
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in order, now that the prayers and 
sacrifices were over, and the garlands 
hung about the figure for which 
they were twined; and down the 
steep of the Acropolis it wound past 
all its temples, statues, altars, trees, 
and flowers, through the gates, and 
down the broad steps flanked with 
glorious sculptures, until the maids 
and matrons forming it, once more 
stood by the swart Egyptian stranger 
and his guide. 

Meidias looked at them coldly; 
too mature for boyish love, too busy 
for philosophic abstractions, he con- 
sidered the train in the simple light 
of usefulness, and contemned because 
he did not understand. The women 
. glanced wonderingly, seeing these 
two men standing there so idly when 
worship to the gods was going on: 
and those who, not forming part of 
the procession, remained at home, 
peeping through their veils as they 
crowded to the house-tops, spoke 
loudly in condemnation of their im- 
piety. But the thunderbolt of Zeus 
lay cold, and the bow of Apollo was 
unstrung. Impious as they might 
be, the gods did not punish, and 
man had no right to judge. The 
women near at hand gave a softer 
sentence than those far away; but 
then, Meidias was a universal fa- 
vourite among them for his gay, 
gallant bearing, his manly beauty,— 
to say nothing of his entertainments : 
and the stranger, too, though no 
Greek, was yet somewhat lovely to 
Athenian eyes; for he was dignified 
and well featured—and what female 
heart cannot the good graces of per- 
son touch ? 

As they slowly followed in the 
train of worshippers, discussing as 
men do discuss the utility and the 
meanings of what they saw, the 
Egyptian suddenly called his com- 
panion’s attention to one of the pro- 
cession, who for the first time now 
caught his eye. She was a young 
girl, one of the canephorai, bearing 
her basket of flowers more gracefully 
than even the most graceful of the 
women about her. She was a true 
picture of youth when most youth- 
ful and beautiful in its youth. But 
through all the conventional calm 
and modesty of demeanour pre- 
scribed by custom to Attic virgins, a 
world of love, and strength of will, 
and power of character, shone out 
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through her blue eyes, and was de- 
ae on her smooth but large fore- 
ead, where thought and feelin 
seemed conate. Her hair was braided 
loosely round her oval head, cover- 
ing the upper part of an ear which 
looked like a small sea-shell, so ex- 
quisite were its curves, and so deli- 
cate the faint pink lining to the 
pearly white: the colour of the 
tresses was a deep rich brown, golden 
in the sunlight ; her eyes were large, 
the lids broad and thickly fringed ; 
the expression frank, fearless, yet 
timid of herself. Her dress was the 
white long kiton, with the heavier 
shawl drawn round the ankles, and 
the square diploidion, or loose bod- 
dice, fastened up to the throat. She 
was Myrrha, the daughter of one of 
the wealthiest citizens of Athens, 
and now betrothed to Lysistrates, 
the lover of Pythionica. Not that 
this love-affair was much obstacle! 
Myrrha was young, lovely, and rich, 
and would, with proper management 
of contempt, and neglect, and con- 
trol, make a fair housekeeper, a sup- 
portable wife, for the luxurious Ly- 
sistrates in his homely hours. 

‘This beautiful girl, than whom 
no Isiac priestess is more pure, no 
sacrificer to Athor more lovely— 
what rank does she hold, and what 
is her life ?” 

‘She is Myrrba, daughter of a 
wealthy citizen, affianced to Lysis- 
trates.’ 

‘ And who is Lysistrates ?” 

‘Here he comes, answered the 
Athenian. The Egytian turned and 
saw the youth whom he had first 
beheld on the threshold of Pythion- 
ica’s house. 

‘He?’ exclaimed the Egyptian, in 
amazement. 

‘Why not? because he loves Py- 
thionica, thinkest thou? Pshaw! the 
one is his love, the other will be his 
wife. Believe me, O stranger, not 
much analogy exists between the 
two relationships.’ 

* But does the girl love him?” 

‘ Her looks can answer thee,’ said 
Meidias laughing; and they both 
glanced toward the maiden. An ex- 
pression of deep pain, of terror and 
disgust, was on her usually calm 
face; and her open eye had sunk, 
too heavily laden by despair to raise 
itself from earth. 

‘He sat, resumed Meidias, ‘on 
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the ~~ of the betrothment, his head 
in his 

and =e the tardy ceremony 
which kept him so many hours from 
Pythionica. In one thing he was 
honest, for he did not assume a love 
he did not feel. It was a bargain— 
a mere matter of wealth, not of affec- 
tion ; and as a partaker in such he 
played his part.’ 

‘And will Myrrha be satisfied 
with such a husband ?” 

‘Oh, yes! why should she wish 
for additional links to her inevitable 
chain? If Lysistrates is happy out 
of doors, there is more chance of his 
being contented within. Happiness 
makes virtue in nine cases out of 
ten; and the greatest happiness an 
Athenian wife can know, is to be 
less guarded than her neighbours, 
and less suspected than they. Our 
maidens leave off visions of love 
when they lay aside their puppets. 
They are not practicable as realities 
or as companions.’ 

‘And this is the domestic life of 
the Ionic race—that proud race 
which assumes to itself all nobility, 
all virtue ? 

‘An enviable life, too! Must 
we be dissatisfied because we cannot 
bind all our jewels into one carcanet ? 
May not the zone have one, and the 
arm-band another? Cannot friend- 
ship fill up the want left by an im- 
perfect love, and passion supply the 
place of a Platonic equality of soul ? 
Socrates was content with Aspasia’s 
smiles when Xanthippe’s curses fell 
the heaviest ; and Pericles could for- 
get his pride beneath the same hea- 
ven of friendship. Believe me, we 
are wise to so divide our treasures : 
there is less chance of losing them !’ 

The ceremony was over; the 
maids and matrons pre ed to de- 
part,—returning to the homes where 
they lived like prisoned birds who 
watch the sunshine through the 
bars. Last of the train, guarded by 
her mother and attended by slaves, 
came Myrrha, the betrothed of the 
young Eupatrid Lysistrates. A youth 
followed them at a little distance, 
apparently engaged in arranging a 
bunch of violets just bought from 
one of the violet sellers in the agora. 
It was the son of Sophilos, Glaucus 
the young warrior and statesman, 
one of the most favourite orators in 
the Pnyx; rather too free, perhaps, 
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ands, gnawing his under lip, © 
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and independent of custom, and in- 
different to opinion—but still re- 
spected as much as if he had been 
the archon himself. 

The Egyptian, much interested in 
the girl, lowel in the track, seeing, 
where the streets became narrower, 
Glaucus stealing, as if by chance, 
quite close to the young heiress ; and 
when the mother was not looking, 
one violet from the bunch was pressed 
into her hand. Myrrha’s cheek 
faintly flushed, but she walked on 
with the same composed mien as 
before. The Egyptian smiled grimly 
when he saw her mother watch and 
the slaves press nearer after Glaucus 
had gone. When the flower was 
blown they talked of tying up the 
leaves. But he did not know the 
meaning of the next passer-by,—an 
old woman, who, tottering feebly 
through the streets, fairly brushed 
against the snowy robe of Myrrha. 
She seemed to linger, too, and her 
hand surely touched the maiden’s, 
else the procession and its beauty 
had dazzled his eyes. He did not 
know that she was one of the class 
who made their living, and that no 
inconsiderable one, by love affairs, 
and legal as well as illegal marriages. 
She had been employed by Glaucus 
from the first, and now came on his 
last errand. A hurried word below 
her breath, and then the old woman 
tottered on to meet her patron in a 
narrow court. 

Before the mother reached her 
home Myrrha had consented to fly,— 
first to Beeotia, and then through the 
wide sea to some far colony in the west. 

Pythionica fell ill thatday. Some 
said that her last supper of lampreys 
had disagreed with her ; others, that 
the approaching marriage of Lysis- 
trates annoyed her; a third, that a 
pimple had — on her nose; a 
fourth, that her pet dog had died. 
At any rate Pythionica was ill, and 
Athens must mourn; and Athens did 
mourn. The ablest physicians were 
summoned to attend on her; the 
finest men in Attica made hourly in- 

uiries ; never since Cecrops founded 
the city had a woman possessed more 
influence. Not Corinna, when the 
prize of poetry was awarded to her 
over Pindar; not Aspasia, when Pe- 
ricles descended from the bema and 
wept to gain her pardon; nor Lais, 
when Eubotas of Cyrene refused her 
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hand and stole her portrait; not 
one of these created more gossip or 
more interest than did Pythionica’s 
sudden illness. A woman's digestion 
was a nation’s talk. Even the pub- 
lic business stood still, that the ora- 
tor might hear how the fair iraiga 
was ten minutes since. Lysistrates 
was inconsolable. He sat by the 
bedside of his languishing mistress, 
and wept till very nearly as ill as 
herself. While he dried his tears, 
Glaucus was kissing Myrrha’s shoul- 
der. 

The night came on, dark and un- 
comfortable. Pythionica was worse, 
and Lysistrates frantic. The porter 
was almost crushed beneath the loads 
of fruit, flowers, charms, and amu- 
lets, that poured in for the sick god- 
dess ; and the slaves fought amongst 
each other in despair at their toil of 
carrying them. Darker and darker 
crept on the night. Surely Perse- 
phone was weeping by the side of 
Aidoneus ; surely Selene was lament- 
ing Endymion ; there must be grief 
among the immortals, there was so 
much gloom with men! 

The door of a virgin’s chamber 
slowly opened, and a pale form clad 
in white, trembling as her fair hand 
held by the lintel to prevent her- 
self from falling in her agitation, 
peered anxiously into the adjoin- 
ing room. It was her mother’s, and 
she must pass through it before she 
could gain the door where Glaucus 
waited. Long and anxiously she 
looked and listened; but she could 
not perceive any undue motion in 
that white mass of drapery beneath 
which her mother slept, nor could 
she hear other sound but the deep 
breath ofslumber. Walking lightly 
on the points of her small, unsan- 
dalled feet, she passed through, and 
came to the door on the opposite 
side. She opened it. Fortunately 
the hinges were not rusted nor the 
pivot grating ; it swung aside with- 
out noise, and she left it ajar. And 
now she stands at the top of a deep 
flight of steps leading down into the 
men’s apartments, where her father 
and the slaves all slept. ‘This was 
more dangerous, in case of discovery, 
than the passage through her mo- 
ther’s room; for what excuse could 
she frame for being found at night 
alone among chambers where it was 
forbidden her to go in the daytime ? 
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As she crossed the corridor, and 
heard the breathings of some and 
the stirrings of others in their beds, 
a rush of virginal shame checked her 
steps. But too far gone to recede, 
she regained her courage, spurred 
faster by hearing her mother stir and 
wake. She opened the back-door 
which led into an obscure street, and 
stood out beneath the open sky,— 
the fugitive rushing into forbidden 
arms. 

When once done, repented of. To 
be despised by all her companions, 
and her name held up to scorn in 
Athens; to be under the ban of a 
stern law, exiled for ever from her 
native city, the pride and darling of 
all its children; to appear before 
Glaucus even as a thing of levity 
and forwardness,—all these thoughts 
made poor Myrrha weep, and trem- 
ble, and shrink within the shadow 
of the wall, praying silently for death, 
annihilation,— anything but con- 
tinuance of her present state. Arte- 
mis for that moment won her from 
the grasp of Eros, and the pale 
severity of Athene judged her with- 
out mercy. 

A man’s step—a man’s low whis- 
per—a hasty blessing—-a warm em- 
brace—and Myrrha was in the arms 
of her lover, pressed to his heart, 
his dearest treasure on earth. 

The Egyptian passed and saw them 
both. He had just come from the 
deor of Pythionica to hear that she 
was dead. 

‘Death yonder, here life and love ; 
so goes on our world,’ he thought. 
* Only in the tombs do they meet in 
one: with the Greek, distinct, be- 
cause unknown in their true essence ; 
with us, understood, and united, and 
indissoluble.’ 

Not many days after this, Meidias 
and the son of the Dark Land were 
again walking through the city, con- 
versing as usual on the great and 
painful difference between reality and 
custom, when they fell in with the 
funeral train of Pythionica. They 
followed it through the gate, and for 
some distance down the sacred way ; 
when close by the road-side, in a spot 
more beautiful than poet or painter 
ever imaged, the procession stopped, 
and the funeral rites began,— the 
most gorgeous that Athens had seen 
for centuries. Sacrifices by the heca- 
tomb were made; gold and jewels 
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lavished like sand; and incense and 
precious ware, and all valuable things, 
scattered forth with a profusion un- 
heard of. A magnificent monument 
was erected to the memory of this 
fair woman, this all-charming iraige ; 
and the men returned home to bar 
the doors of the women’s apartments, 
and to sue for divorces if their wives 
looked out on the street. 

Going home, another party was 
encountered, rather different from 
this. A young girl, reviled, cursed, 
tied with cords, and weeping bitterly, 
was brought for judgment before the 
heliasts, the magistrates of the Sun- 
court. No voice was raised in her 
favour, and the whole volume of the 
law was against her. The gods, the 
statutes, and custom, all condemned ; 
and Myrrha was adjudged to per- 
petual infamy. 

‘Is this right? Is this virtuous ?’ 
asked the Egyptian. 

*O stranger! wise and yet foolish,’ 
answered Meidias, ‘canst thou not 
judge better than thine indignation ? 
It is detection which creates crime. 
Had Myrrba escaped, she would have 
been leniently spoken of,— some 
would even have praised her; being 
pursued and captured, she must be 
condemned for example’s sake.’ 

‘ But Lysistrates was the greater 
sinner. He , 

‘ Deserved to be stoned? Granted. 
Yet it is not the custom in Athens 
for maidens to choose their own hus- 
bands, however virtuous, nor to run 
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away from their betrothed, however 
vicious. Myrrha was right in mo- 
rality, but wrong in custom; and 
every nation holds conventional 
forms far dearer than it does the 
highest morality. A melancholy 
fact, but true. Offend against every 
thing but social rules. Let the gods 
judge thee, and hope; but never raise 
thine eyes if man is the arbiter of 
thy punishment. Cheat, lie, live 
viciously in secret, but keep to the 
rules of the society of the time, and 
thou art respected; live by the laws 
of truth and real virtue, and break 
man’s, and thou art condemned. 
Lysistrates was wicked, Myrrha im- 
prudent ; he will be a general, she is 
anoutcast. Farewell. Think of this 
the next time ye put to death the 
slayer of a cat and honour the con- 
queror of nations; for ye, too, fulfil 
this law of society !’ 

The Egyptian turned away, full of 
bitter thought. The Greek had 
spoken truly. Vice and virtue are 
not as facts in themselves, but as 
observances in the world. ‘ When, 
he thought, ‘will men know and 
practise truth, and care more for the 
award of the gods than for the 
opinion of society ?’ 

He asked himself this question in 
the days when Athens was in her 
glory and Thebes had long declined ; 
now both are in the dust, but the 
answer, ‘The time has come,’ hath 
not yet been given. In the dim, 
distant future, ever! 
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FROM THE GERMAN. 


~ ask’st me why my heart is sad, 

Why pensive thus I roam, 

When all around are blithe and glad ? 
My spirit pines for home. 


Tis true the birds pour forth their 
songs, 
*Tis true this earth is fair, 
But, ah! my aching bosom longs 
For that which is not there. 


At morn the flowers pour forth per- 
fume, 
At eve they fade away, 
But in my Father's mansion bloom 
Flowers that can ne’er decay. 


Those fairy blossoms will not grow, 
Save in their place of birth ; 

They fade, they wither here below— 
They were not made for earth. 


Where is that mansion? Far above 
The sun, the stars, the skies ; 

In realms of endless light and love, 
My Father’s mansion lies. 


Then ask not why my heart is sad, 
Why pensive thus I roam, 
When all around are blithe and 
glad ? 
My spirit pines for home. 
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HOME AFFAIRS. 


THE QUEEN. 
tT is a subject of deep regret to all 
I her Majesty’s subjects, that an- 
other of those attempts to intimidate 
—for we can hardly speak of it as an 
attempt to assassinate—the Queen, 
was made on the afternoon of her Ma- 
jesty’s birthday. The blockhead whd 
thus aimed at notoriety will, we 
trust, receive it in the form of a 
sound whipping. It does not appear 
whether his pistol was loaded except 
with powder ; but he had well-nigh 
been torn to pieces as soon as the 
weapon exploded. The whipping- 
st is the proper place for such as 
e; we trust that he will make ac- 
quaintance with it. 


DEATHS OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 


Society and the republic of let- 
ters have sustained a loss in the re- 
cent death of Maria Edgeworth. She 
died at Edgeworthtown, full of 
years and of honour, after a life 
well spent in the successful endea- 
vour to improve her kind. As a 
writer of children’s books, there was 
none to equal her; as her works, 
though of unequal merit, all bear 
testimony to the vigour of her 
powers and the excellency of her 

rinciples. She had for some time 
ived in retirement; but her fame 
was not therefore extinct, nor will it 
be while the English language lasts. 

We may likewise mention, that 
Mr. Horace Twiss, well known both 
in political and literary circles, has 
gone to his account. Mr. Twiss’s 
reputation rests mainly on his life of 
the late Lord Eldon. But his Dogs’- 
Meat-Man is a capital song, and his 
political summaries in Zhe Times 
newspaper were excellent. 

To this list we have to add, and 


we do so with sincere regret, the 
name of Mr. Vernon, the munificent 
donor to the nation of the collection 
of paintings which goes by his name. 
Surely it is not fitting that these 
masterpieces of art should continue 
to be hidden in the cellar where they 
now lie. Were there no other mo- 
tive to awaken better feeling, the re- 
spect due to the memory of a public 
benefactor might well wring from 
parliament a grant of money, suffi- 
cient to provide such a legacy with a 
becoming place of shelter. How long 
are we to sit down under the shame 
of being without a gallery worthy of 
our rank among nations? 


MR. ROEBUCK. 
Mr. Roebuck has taken his seat in 
the House of Commons as member for 
Sheffield. He lost no time in making 
his presence known, by speaking 
out on the subject of Irish affairs in 
a manner which seemed to be felt in 
all quarters. His exposé of the uses 
to which English liberality has been 
turned, gave no pleasure either to 
Lord John Russell or the Irish mem- 
bers. But he not the less deserves 
the thanks of the English people, 
who are willing enough to pinch 
themselves in order to save their 
fellow-creatures from starving, but 
have no idea of being taxed that 
Irish landlords may receive their 
arrears of rent. Mr. Roebuck has 
likewise done well by the plain 
truths which he spoke to a large 
out-door meeting of his constituents, 
on the subject of universal suffrage 
and other quackeries, too much made 
use of in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. His auditors, though sur- 
prised, seemed to feel that at length 
an honest orator had arisen among 
them. 
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THE NAVIGATION: LAWS. 

The question of the repeal or con- 
tinuance of the Navigation-laws, on 
the issue of which the ministry had 
staked its existence, was decided in 
favour of repeal. Considerable ex- 
citement prevailed both in parlia- 
ment and out of doors. But the 
issue, it now appears, was never 
doubtful, the Duke having been pre- 
vailed upon, as we foretold that he 
would be, to support the Govern- 
ment. Notwithstanding the length 
of time that the subject has been 
under discussion, the last debate 
upon it will well repay the perusal. 
Be the effects of the measure what 
they may, this, at least, has already 
resu!ted from it, that the ability ofour 
hereditary legislators to discuss grave 
matters of state stands in very fa- 
vourable contrast to that of the peo- 
= house. Lord Stanley and Lord 

arrowby made admirable speeches, 
Lord Brougham a discursive and 
ingenious one, against repeal. 
Lords Lansdowne, Carlisle, and 
Grey, were the principal speakers on 
the other side. The second reading 
was carried in an uncommonly full 
House by a majority of ten; which 
on going into Committce was in- 
creased to sixteen. 

The Rate-in-Aid Bill has likewise 
been passed by the House of Lords; 
but it narrowly escaped extinction on 
the second reading, which was car- 
ried by a majority of one only. 

RAILWAY AFFAIRS. 
Lord Brougham, in a masterly 
h, drew the attention of the 
ouse of Lords to the laxity which 


has marked the whole process of 


railway legislation — a subject second 
to none in magnitude and great na- 
tional importance! His lordship 
shewed how the warnings which he, 
with Lords Ashburton and Mont- 
eagle, gave had been disregarded, 
and how recklessly bills, involv- 
ing an incredible sum of money, 
had been passed. He exposed some 
of the practices of daily occurrence 
during the railway mania, and de- 
scribed ‘this pest of en this 
plague of gambling, this nuisance of 
overtrading, as the gigantic and 
monster evil of the day.’ He ex- 
plained the mode which had come 
into existence of adding one concern 
to another for the purpose of creat- 
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ing preference shares, and dilated on 
the evil of empowering interested per- 
sons to cheat the unwary by a false 
and fraudulent manufacture of re- 
turns and accounts. ‘The whole 
subject called for the interposition of 
their lordships, and he moved for a 
series of comprehensive returns re- 
specting capital, shares, dividends, 
expenses, &c., which will form an 
admirable basis for future sound le- 
gislation on the subject. 

In the Commons, on the motion of 
Mr. Charteris, a select committee was 
appointed to inquire into the affairs of 
the Eastern Counties line, and their 
Report is looked for with much 
anxiety. 


MAY MEETINGS. 
The month of May has long been 
noted for the zeal with which various 
religious and charitable associations 
then hold their meetings. This 
year it has brought its usual monster 
audiences to Exeter Hall and the 
Hanover Square Rooms; which, 
however heartily we wish them 
well, it would scarcely fall in with 
our plan to notice, but that one or two 
seem to advance especial claims on our 
attention. Amongst these ‘ The Ser- 
vants’ Provident Institution’ stands 
prominently forward. Its objects 
are to ensure to a class of persons, 
who are more than ordinarily ex- 
posed to the extremes of temptation 
and suffering, inducements to good 
conduct, in the shape of annuities 
when they fall ill, endowments for 
their children, and the means of 
decent burial for themselves after 
death. This righteous cause (for 
such it surely is) was ably advocated 
by Prince Albert, who took the 
chair, Lord John Russell, the Bishop 
of Oxford, and others. They pointed 
out that there is no class of persons 
on whom the comfort of private 
families so much depends, nor any 
for whom it is therefore more fitting 
that provision should be made. The 
‘Servants’ Provident Institution” 
contemplates, moreover, a home for 
female, and a model lodging-house 
for male, servants when out of place. 
A registry, likewise, is sought to be 
established. How many excellent 
persons have gone to ruin for want 
of these things! We hope that a 
— day has dawned upon this 
class. 
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Next to this, if even next to it, 
we would rank ‘The Ragged-school 
Union,’ which takes up the educa- 
tion of the poor at the point where 
other parties lay it down. The Dis- 
senters, we believe, claim the merit 
of having originated this device. Be 
this as it may, the work is worthy of 
all praise, and has, as such, been 
taken up zealously by many good 
Churchmen. We heartily wish | it 
success. 


MR. SMITH O'BRIEN. 

This foolish gentleman has not 
succeeded in his appeal. The sen- 
tence of the court below having been 
sustained by the House of Lords, 
the member for Limerick was, as 
Lord John Russell suggested, voted 
to be politically dead. A new writ 
has issued for this county, and there, 
as far as the Coal-hole martyr is con- 
cerned, the farce ends. 

CANADA. 

The state of Canada is the reverse 
of satisfactory. <A bill having passed 
through the local parliament for com- 
pensation to all who have suffered in 
their property from the rebellion of 
1837, was no sooner confirmed by the 
Governor-general than tumults oc- 
curred, of which it is impossible to 
speak except in terms of condemna- 
tion. Whatever may be the view 
taken of their subject by the British 
party, so called, the conduct of a 
portion of that body has been such 
as seriously to injure the cause in 
the eyes of all really loyal subjects 
of the crown. It is not by setting 
fire to a parliament house, nor by 
striking and insulting the Queen's 
representative, that either in Canada 
or anywhere else British subjects 
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can hope to establish a character for 
loyalty. At the same time we do 
conceive that the British party have 
strong claims upon our sympathy 
and commiseration. They retained 
the Canadas for England, when those 
who now impose an obnoxious law 
upon them would have thrown them- 
selves and the country into the arms 
of the United States; and it cannot 
but gall them to perceive that their 
services on that occasion are so 
soon forgottens The root of the 
evil, however, lies deeper than in 
the obnoxious measure. It was fore- 
told by the Duke of Wellington, 
when the union of the provinces 
was proposed, that the arrangement 
would not answer. It seems as if the 
accomplishment of this prophecy 
were at hand. 


INDIA. 

The annexation of the Punjaub to 
the British empire in India has taken 
place. The event is one which every- 
body anticipated from the hour when 
hostilities recommenced, and the bril- 
liant victory of Goojerat ensured 
its speedy aceomplishment. General 
Gilbert being sent in pursuit of the 
fugitives, forced Chuttar Singh and 
Shere Singh to surrender, with 16,000 
men and forty pieces of cannon. The 
Affghans have been chased through 
the Khyber Pass, and Peshawur taken. 
All the British prisoners, including 
Mrs. Lawrence and her family, have 
been sent back. It appears that they 
received from their captors excellent 
treatment throughout. Sir Henry 
Lawrence has been put at the head 
of the government which is to admi- 
nister the affairs of the new province, 
and an army of 36,000 is to keep the 
country quiet. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


FRANCE. 

The elections for the new Assem- 
bly ee on the 13th ult., and 
passed quietly, notwithstanding 
the fear of a military demonstration 
on the one hand, and of a jalist 
insurrection on the other. The 
result has surprised everybody as 
much as aylieg connected with 
French polities can surprise. It 
was hoped that the chief difficul- 
ties with which the reactionary party 
had to contend would cease with the 
Constituent Assembly, and that a 


new Chamber, elected by the uni- 
versal suffrages of the citizens, would 
seek the restoration of the Empire 
or the Monarchy, or, if neither, at 
least the perpetual presidency of 
Louis Napoleon. But the returns 
shew that, though the Moderates, 
or friends of order, can command 
a considerable majority, the in- 
trigues of the Socialists have not 
been without avail. The Moderates, 
too, include Imperialists, Legitimists, 
Orleanists, Republicans de la Veille, 
—all, in fact, who have not professed 
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Red Republicanism; and they are 
little likely to agree amongst them- 
selves on any of the great questions 
which will come before them. On 
the other hand, the Socialists, though 
numerically weaker, are a firm and 
compact body, united for one despe- 
rate object, and having no hope save 
in the utter destruction of their op- 
ponents ; and such union gives great 
strength. Much alarm has been 
caused by the returns for the depart- 
ment of the Seine. Out of twenty- 
eight members, ten are Socialists; 
and it is still more alarming, that of 
the votes of the military in Paris 
more than one half were given in fa- 
vour of the friends of disorder. Of 
the moderate Republicans, but few 
are returned; the more violent the 
Socialists, the larger the number of 
votes they obtained; and many of the 
leading members of the various go- 
vernments which have ruled France 
since February 1848, are not re- 
turned at all: amongst these are 
Marrast, Marie, Goudchaux, Dupont 
de l'Eure, Bastide, Garnier Pagés, 
and Lamartine, who a few months 
since was elected for ten depart- 
ments, and received 2,000,000 votes. 

The National Assembly has shewn 
its hostality to the ministry of the 
President, even on the eve of expir- 
ing ; almost its last acts were the abo- 
lition of the duties on spirituous li- 
quors, and the rejection of the bill for 
continuing the command of the army 
and the National Guards in the 
hands of General Changarnier. 

The expedition to Italy, the dis- 
sensions in the family of the Buona- 
partes, and the general disunion 
among the friends of order, have 
probably tended much towards this 
unexpected result; but the impru- 
dence of the Minister of the Interior, 
Leon Faucher, in making telegraphic 
communications to the provinces 
respecting the state of the capital for 
electioneering purposes, had a greater 
effect than all else in injuring the 
cause he intended to serve. A vote 
of censure was passed upon him by 
the Assembly, and his resignation 
of course followed. The import- 
ant post still remains unfilled, but 
a change of ministry will follow as a 
natural consequence on the meeting 
of the new Assembly. ‘T'wo courses 
remain open to the President—the 
first is to form the strongest ministry 
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he can collect from the Moderate 
tty, of which Dufaure, Passy, and 
wamoriciére, are the heads; the se- 
cond to play the bold game by throw- 
ing himself on the Reactionists, and 
commissioning Marshal Bugeaud to 
form a ministry, with Falloux and 
Leon Faucher. The marshal has been 
summoned from the army of the 
Alps to Paris, with a view, as is sup- 
posed, of his being brought into office. 
Such a measure would infallibly add to 
the strength of the Red Republicans. 
But the President is beset with diffi- 
culties turn which way he will. It 
is impossible to foresee what may 
happen, and almost as impossible to 
expect that the crisis will be over- 
come without bloodshed. 


GERMANY. 

The state of Germany, throughout 
the whole extent of its limits, is at 
once complicated and alarming. The 
Frankfort Diet have degenerated into 
a mere knot of Red Republicans, and 
all the prestige that formerly attended 
its deliberations has passed away. In 
the room of this absurdity we have 
revolts and civil strife everywhere. 
Dresden was in possession of the mob, 
but the combined troops of Saxony 
and Prussia recovered it. It is de- 
scribed in the letters of residents as a 
mass of ruins. Along the Rhine 
there is either a state of siege to keep 
down the inhabitants of the larger 
towns, or there are barricades stormed 
and taken. Meanwhile a German re- 
public has been formed out of shreds 
and patches from Bavaria, Prussia, 
Baden, &c. ; and its ambassadors have 
gone to solicit the support of the Re- 
— of France. On the other hand, 

ussia has moved 150,000 men to the 
support of Austria in Hungary; and 
Austria, and Naples, and France 
have each its army in front of the 
Eternal City. How a general war is 
to be avoided under such a medley of 
circumstances is more than the most 
foreseeing well can guess. One ground 
of hope there indeed is, in the un- 
shaken loyalty of the Prussian army 
and landwehr, which seem ready to 
follow wherever their sovereign or 
his officers may lead, and are proof 
against the seductions of the disaf- 
fected. But can any people be long 
governed by the sword? and will not 
the principles of Democracy and Ab- 
solutism be hurried into collision as 
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soon as the Cossacks make their tri- 
umphal entry into Pesth? From Pesth 
to Venice, through Croatia and Il- 
lyria, is not a march to frighten them ; 
and then what will France say? We 
confess that the signs of the times are 
in our eyes of portentous omen. 


DENMARK. 


The little war in Schleswig-Hol- 
stein still lingers. Nobody seems to 
care about it, however, except the 
merchants of England, to whom the 
blockade of the Elbe and the ports 
of the North Sea operates as a serious 
inconvenience. Lord Palmerston, we 
suspect, begins to feel that his omis- 
sion to open a despatch for two days 
was not quite the trifling matter 
which he represented it to be. At all 
events, if he do not, there are those 
in both Houses of Parliament who do. 


ITALY. 


Little can be said at present, with 
certainty, as to the affairs of Italy. 
Meanwhile the French army retains 
its anomalous position at Civita 
Vecchia: repulsed in the attempt 
to enter Rome by force, they are 
now awaiting the result of negotia- 
tions with the Triumvirate; and — 
probably remain to fraternise wit 
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the Italian Republic. Envoys have 
also been sent to London to demand 
the intervention of Lord Palmerston. 

Sicily has submitted, and here, too, 
is an end to one of our extraordinary 
foreign combinations. 


UNITED STATES. 


New York has been the scene of a 
disgraceful riot, got up by a disap- 
pointed actor, named Forrest, for the 
purpose of driving Mr. Macready, 
the tragedian, from the United States. 
The theatre in which Macready 
was fulfilling his final engagement 
was almost destroyed, the military 
were called out, and for a short time 
the capital of the Modern Republic 
assumed the aspect which too 
many European cities have lately 
worn. The citizen soldiers met 
with severe handling from the mob, 
composed of the lowest dregs of 
the population. T'wenty-two per- 
sons were killed, and many seriously 
wounded. All the respectable Ame- 
ricans appear utterly disgusted by 
this wanton outrage, and determined 
not to submit to the dictation of a 

arcel of trained ruffians. We are 
appy to find that Macready escaped 
uninjured to Boston, intending to re- 
turn to England by the next steamer. 
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